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GAOL DISCIPLINE IN ENGLAND AND WALES.! 


AN expenditure of more than half a million of money, and a 
daily average of 16,000 prisoners—these are the statistics ot 
the county and borough gaols in England and Wales for the 
year 1861. The figures are large enough to justify some 
anxiety. Ilere is a standing army of criminals, and the out- 
lay for keeping it on foot. We cannot reduce the estimates, 
for these are men who would cost the country more if they 
were left to support themselves; but we can and ought to 
consider whether we are spending the money to the best 
advantage. Are we treating our prisoners in such a way as 
to lessen the chance of their coming upon our hands again ? 
Will they give such a report of prison life that others will 
he less likely to make trial of it for themselves? These are 
questions we can and ought to ask; and the recently pub- 
lished Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
will give us the means of answering them for ourselves. 

It may be well, before going further, to distinguish the 
particular subject of which we propose to treat from the 
question of transportation and penal servitude, which occu- 
pied so large a share of public attention last year. With 
the discipline of convict prisons—of the government prisons, 
that is to say, in which those criminals are confined who 
vould formerly have been transported, and are now sen- 
tenced to long terms of penal labour—we have at present 
nothing to do. We are concerned only with the county and 
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borough prisons, in which are confined all criminals sen- 
tenced either at the assizes, quarter or petty sessions, or the 
police-courts, to imprisonment, strictly so called, for terms 
varying fowl three days to two years. Their treatment is a 
question of less obvious interest than that of the inmates of 
convict prisons; it is of equal if not greater importance. 
Perhaps there is no characteristic we should more natu- 
rally look for in any well-devised system of prison discipline 
than a substantial uniformity of treatment in the gaols 
throughout the country. Certainly, however, there is none 


we shall find so absolutely wanting. The proportion of 


punishment awarded to any given crime Is very often quite 
an accident of place; it is determined solely by the fact of 
the offence ees! been committed in this or that county. 
Thus in one gaol the prisoner is altogether separated from 
his companions In ewilt; in wcilioan he enjoys their improv- 
Ing society by day and nicht. In one, he is given nothing 
harder to do than to work at the trade to which he has been 
brought up, or, if that part of his education has been omitted, 
to be taught a new one; in another, he spends the larger 
part of his d: ay on the treadiwhe el or at the crank. In one, 
he gets just food enough to keep him in health ; in another, 
his dietary IS very far superior to that of a pauper, and not 
at all inferior to that ofan agricultural labourer with rather 
more than average wages. In one, his sleep 1s limited to 
eight hours; in another, the proportion of work and rest is 
almost reversed, and he is allowed to lie in bed for fifteen. 
No argument can be needed to show the absurdity of such a 
state of things as this. Men of all shades of opinion may 
unite in de precating its continuance. Whatever be the end 
of punishment, it cannot be equally well attained by exactly 
Opposite means. Ifany one of the systems now in operation 
be right, some, at least, of the others must be wrong. How- 
ever anxiously we may mete out different degrees of punish- 
ment to different degrees of crime, it cannot be desirable to 
make the relation between crime and punishment dependent 
on topographical considerations. Ifshoem: ikine, varied with 
instructive and entertaining reading, be the true remedy for 
thieving in the south-west, the treadwheel, relieved by stone- 
breaking and oakum-picking, can hardly be the true remedy 
in the midland counties. It will be well, therefore, in the 
first instance, to examine the methods of treatment actually 
in course of application to criminals. A knowledge of these 
facts may help us to some inferences, which are not the less 
important because they are obvious. 

The want of uniformity in the discipline of different 
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couls may be explained in three ways,—by difference of 


cluss, difference of construction, and difference of system. 

As tothe first of these—difference of class—ev ery county 
contains one or more gaols and one or more houses of cor- 
rection, the two characters being usually united. Besides 
these. all boroughs, and certain exceptional jurisdictions 
ealled “liberties,” provide other buildings of the same kind, 
in which the criminals committed from their respective dis- 
tricts are confined. ‘ Many of these minor prisons are but 
little used; for it appears by the judicial statistics of 1862, 
that out of 193 prisons in England and Wales there were 
sixty-three which, during the entire year, gave admittance 
to less than twenty-five prisoners; and that of these there 
were twenty-two prisons which received between eleven and 
twenty-five prisoners ; fourteen prisons which received less 
than eleven, and more than six; and twenty-seven prisons 
which received less than six prisoners, or in some Instances 
were absolutely tenantless.’* 

These sinaller ae are generally “ altogether unfit for 
the custody and penal ne ol “prisoners. ” The governor 
of Falmouth Gaol states that, though the number Ok paneer: 
during the year is only about seventy, the prison has been 
sometimes so crowded that they have slept four or five in a 
cell, with scarcely any attempt at classification. They asso- 
clate in the airing-yards without any officer being present ; 
~ as one side of the prison 1s overlooked by houses , the 

nly way of checking communications from outside is to 
pn the best-behaved criminals in that part. When there is 
oakum to pick, the prisoners pick it ; when there is not, they 
are employed in painting and lime-w vashing the prison ; and 
when this occupation fails, they do nothing, as there is nel- 
ther treadwheel nor er: ank 3 in the building, and stone-break- 
ing had to be given up because the prisoners broke the bars 
of the caol-windows with their hammers. There is no chap- 
lain, but “the rector and some members of the Society of 
Priends occasionally visit them, and afford them religious 
lstruction, There 1s ci SuUurveon, who 1s paid 51 a Vear, 
out of which he has to provide medicines ; and one warder, 
Who is not paid at all, as the town council refused to con- 
firny the order of the justices appointing him, and the jus- 
tices have no power to raise money. Fortunately, however, 
he is the governor’s son; and he therefore continues to look 
after the prisoners when his father is away. Otherwise, as 
the governor is also the superintendent of the borough es 
lice, they would be left for a vreat part of their time io look 


* Keport, p. Xv. 
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after themselves. In the liberty prison at St. Alban’s the 
average number of prisoners is about fifty. They sleep to- 
cether in the larger cells, from five to ten in acell. There 
is a night-w: arder, who sleeps 3 in the prison; but his duty is 
described by the governor as ‘simply to oe what noises 
may be taking place.” Ife cannot venture to go into a room 
where ten men are confined. The male prisoners sleep on 
the floor, as it was found that they broke up their bedsteads 
and used them to effect their escape. In W orcester City 
Graol the prisoners may lie in bed from four in the evening 
till seven in the morning, which the governor “ considers is 
the penal part of the  e >? they are associated during 
the day; they can see e people in the top rooms of the 
adjoining houses, set ea. signs, and have things thrown 
over to them. And all this with the county gaol situated 
in the same town.? 

In these and many other cases the defective discipline 
is attributable to the smallness of the prison, the want of 
necessary accommodations, and the absence of a proper 
official staff. These evils have been pointed out again and 
again by the prison inspectors. That they have not been 
remedied is due to the fact that in boroughs the visiting 
magistrates, who have the control of the prison arrange- 
ments, have not the control of the corporate purse; and 
their recommendations to the town council are, almost in- 
variably, either passed over in silence or directly negatived. 
The whole question is one of expense. 

Of the second class of differences—differences of con- 
struction—the most important is the degree in which the 
existing prison-buildings allow of the separation of one pri- 
soner from another. “In some gaols, such as Wakefield, the 
cells are constructed on the separate system; in many, as 
at Leicester and Stafford, a portion only of the cells is cer- 
tifed, though all prisoners are separated ; and in others, 
such as Maidstone and Coldbath Fields, the associated sys- 
tem still prevails extensively.”° The last-named prison 1s 





§ Evidence of Mr. G. Julyan; ibid. pp. 458- 166. 

* Evidence of Mr. J. Dayton; ibid. pp. 423-451, 

> Evidence of Mr. W. Griffiths; ibid, pp. 450-457. There is one state- 
ment of this witness which is worth quoting as a contribution to the history 
of prison discipline: “Iam the ae covernor in England who was a go- 
vernor in the time of George IIL. When I first remember the prison, we 
had two or three large rooms, and we turned all the men into these rooms 
without washing or any thing in the world ; ; they were allowed a pound and 
a halt of bread per day, and water; but there was not eyena piece of soap 
allowed at first. I remember the county gaol having only one officer besides 
the governor.” : 


6 Ibid p. lil 
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one of the worst offenders in this respect: “the whole 
of the floor is coated over in one room with mattresses, 
on which the prisoners lie as close as they can be packed, 
about 140 in one room lying on the floor; and they have 
been so now for a considerable time.’’? <As to the evil 
effects of association, even in less flagrant forms than this, 
there is no difference of opimion. All the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Lords Committee agree that separation 
is the basis of all prison discipline. Conflicting theories as 
to the object of punishment do not affect their unanimity 
upon this point. Those who have the largest faith in indi- 
vidual reformation, regard isolation from evil companions 
as an indispensable preliminary. ‘Those who look only, or 
mainly, to deterring criminals, find that solitude is, in al- 
most every case, one of the punishments most dreaded. In 
this class of differences, therefore, as in the first, the ques- 
tion of uniformity resolves itself into the question of ex- 
pense. 

For both these defects in our prison system there are 
obvious remedies. The smaller prisons should be united to 
the larger ones. This is already to some extent provided 
for by the Act 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 43, which gives certain 
powers both of amalgamating the prisons and of contracting 
for the keep and maintenance of prisoners. The latter course 
has been occasionally adopted, and would be adopted more 
generally if it were not for the unwillingness of the borough 
authorities, in many cases, to pay the cost of the proper 
custody ofa prisoner in the county gaol, when they can keep 
him more cheaply in a prison such as we have described. 
The Lords Committee recommend, therefore, “ that further 
powers should be conferred upon the Secretary of State to 
require the codperation of any borough, or the governing 
body of any borough gaol, where such gaol is of too limited 
a size to admit of satisfactory arrangements being made for 
the custody and discipline of the prisoners, to contract with 
the county gaol upon such terms as the Secretary of State 
shall approve. The same principle of amalgamation might 
also be perhaps beneficially adopted in some of the small 
county gaols.’’s 

The evils of the association of prisoners are of course 
most completely put an end to by the provision of separate 
cells, so constructed that a prisoner may be confined in them 
both by day and night without injury to health. The ex- 

7 Evidence of T. H. Colvill, Esq.; ibid. p. 441. 
° Ibid. p. xy. 
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pense, however, of this alteration would be in many eases 


so great, that it is very desirable to attain the same end, if 


possible, by other means. Sir Walter Crofton suggests an 
expedient which might be at once adopted in all prisons 
where the associated system prevails, and, at a later stage, 
in those prisons where the number of prisoners exceeds the 
number of separate cells: “There are many persons who, I 
think very naturally, are not inclined to incur the great 
in eregaaer that is involved in separate prisons. They 
adopt a plan in the Irish convict prisons from economy, 
which I think could be very satisfactorily adopted in county 


prisons where thev do not wish to iIneur the expense of 


mere separate cells, or where they have no means, without 
afresh building, of having them. I have brought with me 
a rough plan, showing how to divide large rooms into cells, 
which is very cheap, and answers the purpose, more espe- 
cially if used for those prisoners who are long periods in 
the county prisons, so that after they have been in the ordi- 
nary cells foe a certain time the y could be removed to this 


sort of cells. Thev ere used on the Continent in some of 


the prisons, and are very economical. The celis are made 
of wood and wire; the wire in front and at the top; the 
partitions to be either of wood or of corrugated iron, and to 
be made removable’ The disadvantages of this scheme 
are, that in a laree room arranged with cells of this deserip- 
tion at each side and a passage ith the middle, the prisoners 
in the adjoining cells could hear one onotiet and those in 
the op posite cells could also see one another. But this might 
be in a great measure remedied by keeping an officer con- 
stantly walking up and down in the passage ; and the cost 
of the alteration is so ver vy small, being for the material only 
of. 15s. a cell, that it might at once be made compulsory 
upon all associated prisons to effect it. That it would, as a 
temporary measure, be an immense improvement in many 
cases can hardly be doubted. In those prisons where there 
are already separate cells for every prisoner, which still 
cannot be certified for se parate confinement owing to their 
being too small, much, if not every thing, may be done by 
— r arrangements on the part of the prison authorities. 
‘I know of one prison, says Nir Joshua Jebb, “ which 1s on 
the old construction (I gs neak now of the prison at — 
where a most effective ‘Goalie is well kept up by the 
governor, with very inadequate means as regards construc- 
tion. He has small cells which are only fit for sleeping 12, 


* Evidence, ib. p. 302. 
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ne cannot be certified for separate confinement; but by 
lividing his treadwheel into close compartments, and letting 
out thie poses from their cells at certain distances trom 
each other, and shutting them up in the compartments of 
the secedie tenck and marchine them back again to their 
cells the same way, no two prisoners can ever see each other, 
and vou really obtain the advantages of separate confinement 
without the expense which is entailed by the construction 


10 


of a prison. 


Py ss therefore, we agree with the recommendation of 


the Committee, “that legislative measures be taken as 
sp edily as possible to rendes * the adoption of separation 


obligatory upon all gaols and houses of correction in Eng- 
+1), 


land and Wales, and that the payment of the proportion of 


" 
} 


the charge now issued from the public revenues in aid ot 
the county and borough prisons be made contingent in each 
case on the adoption of the separate system,” we think that 
the discharge of the obligation may be postponed indefinitely 


in the case of prisons in which it appears by the report of 


the inspector that the object 1s substantially attaimed with 
imperfect machinery, and for a certain time in the ease of 
prisons which have adopted some such plan as that suggested 
by Sir Walter Crofton. 

The exceptions to a uniform prison discipline with which 
we have hitherto dealt are of a wholly practical character. 
No competent person advocates the continued existence of 
small prisons, or of the associated system of confinement. 
At best they are viewed as unavoidable evils. But even if 
we assume that a complete uniformity has been attained on 
both these points, there remains a class of differences with 
Which it is not so easy to deal. In prisons of the same cha- 
racter, built on the same plan, and provided with the same 
apphances, the system may be administered on radically di- 
vergent principles. his is especially the case in two most 
Important respects—food and labour. 

A scale of dict for county and borough gaols was issued 
by the Hlome Office in the year 18-45. Its adoption was left 
optional with the local authorities; but the precise scale 
decided upon in any prison has to be submitted to the 
Secretary of State, and approved by him, before it can be 
legally used. Within the limits allowed by the Ilome Secre- 
tary—and these, as we shall see, are very wide-——the matter 
is in the hands of the visiting justices of the different pri- 
sons. The official scale is as follows : 


. Evidence, 19. p. 107. 
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Convicted prisoners confined for any term not exceeding seven days. 


Per Day. 





MALF. | 
| Breakfast and supper | l int of o: yatme: il gruel. | ] pint of Oy itmeal gruel, 
| Dinner . . . . «1/1 Ib. of bread. 
Per Week. 
| MALE. i. 
|Bread 2... 2.) 7 Ibs. | 
14 pints. | 


———— 


eekly total of solid 


Ssork . . ‘ . 


We O: tn ilgruel .. 
112 oz. 


Crass No. 2. 
Convicted prisoners for 
twenty-one day Ss. 

Per Day. 


1 pint of 0: oatme: il erucl, 
6 ounces of bread. 

12 ounces of bread. 

1 pint soup per week, if | 
at hard labour. | 





Breakfast and supper 


Dinner . .... 


Per Week. 


MALE. 


Bread . .. © «, 103 lbs. 
} Oatmeal gruel . .; 14 pints. 
Weekly total of solid —— 

food . ... 168 ounces. 


Crass No, 3. 


MALE. | 





SUE 


FEMALE. 





{ 


| 1 lb. of bread. | 


en, 





FEMALE, 


7 lbs. 
14 pints. 


——___. 


112 oz. 





any term exceeding seven days, and not exceeding 


FEMALE, 


{ ] pint of oatmeal cruel, 


| 
6 oz. of bread. | 
6 oz. of bread. 
1 pint soup per week, | 
if at hard labour. | 


FEMALEes 


7 lbs. 
14 pints. 


nd 





126 oz. 


Convicted prisoners employed at hard labour for terms exceeding twenty-one 
days, but not more than six weeks ; and convicted prisoners not employed 
at hard labour for terms exceeding twenty-one days, but not more than 


tour months. 
Per Day. 





| MALE. | 
fi ] pint of oatmeal int of oatmeal gruel, | 


. ; 
sreakfast and supper 
Pp ‘ oz. of bread. 


Dinner: 
Sun ny — 
lh u rsd ay . . 





J 
L 
ta pint of soup, 8 oz. of | 
bread. 
3 0z.cooked meat with- | 
out bone, 8 oz. bread, | 
and } 1b. potatoes. 


Tuesday . ‘ 
Saturday ... 








Monday... . 
Wednesday. .. 
Friday .. . 








potatoes. | 





8 oz. of bread, 1 lb. of | 6 oz. of bread, 


FEMALE. | 
} 








1 pint of oatmeal grucl, 


6 oz. of bread. 


1 pint of soup, 6 oz. of | 
bread. | 


3 oz. cooked mei ut with- 


1 lb. of 


| 
and 3 Ib. potatoes. | 
} 
| 


potatoe s. 








MALE. FEMALF., 


| Bread el aia ak ae 8= lbs. 





| | 7% lbs. 
Oatme: il g eruel, ~ « pints. 14 pints. 
| Potatoes. « « « « | 4 lbs, 4 Ibs. 
oe ee ee | 6 oZ, | 6 OZ. 
|Soup. . .| 2 pints. | 2 pints. 
| Week ly total of solid | — 
| feed. kk es 1210 oz. |'196 oz 





Crass No. 4. 

Convicted prisoners employed at hard labour for terms exceeding six weeks, 
but not more than four months, and convicted prisoners not employed at 
hard labour for terms exceeding four months. No. 6, prisoners sentenced 
by court to solitary confinement. No. 7, prisoners ‘for examination be- 
fore trial, and misdemeanants of the first division, who do not maintain 
themselves. No. 8, destitute debtors. 

Per Day. 





Dinner: 
Sunday . . . | 
Thursday .. 
Tuesday. . . . 
saturday . . .| 
Monday... 
Wednesd: Ms « 5 
BOGRT 6k «a 


| | MALE, FEMALE. 

{1 pint of oatmeal gruel, | Pes oie cae teen 

> , ] pint ot oatmeal gruel, l pint ot oatmeal cruel 
‘eakfast and suppe : : 5 ’ 

Breakfast and supper | Set. 200 Wea. | tom, neta 


ls oz. of cooked mee 
without bone. 

| 3 lb. of potatoes, and 6 

oz. of bread. oz. of bread. 


> oz. of cooked meat 
without bone. 
5 lb. of potatoes, and 8 


— 





meet 
oo 


1 pint soup, 8 oz. bread. | 1 pint soup, 6 oz. bread. 





Per Week. 





a. 





| | MALE, | FEMALE. 
| Beend, 5 «6 «| 103 lbs. 75 lbs, 
| Oatmeal gruel. . .| 14 pints. 14 pints. 
| Potatoes. . . . . 2 lbs. 2 lbs, 
LO eee ee 12 02. 
Soup... ‘ 3 pints. o pints, 
Weekly tot il of solid aes 
| food ..., a | 212 oz. | 170 oz. 





Crass No, 0. 
Convicted prisoners employed at hard labour for terms exceeding 4 months. 
er Day. 





MALE. FEMALE. 


Breakfast,—1 pint oat- | Breakfast,—| pint of oat- 





Sund; ay. . 


Tuesday . oe 


. Dinner,—4 oz. cooked | Dinner,—3 oz. of cooked 


| 


\ 
- ] meal gruel, 8 oz. bread. meal gruel, 6 oz, bread. 





id 
a - * > * meat without bone,11lb/ meat without bone, 3 
” “vy  * * * *} 7 notatoes, 6 oz. bread. lb. potatoes, 6 02. bread. 
| Monday. . . . .|) Breakfast,—1 pint of | Breakfast,—1 pint cocoa, 
Wilinsisiin ; ‘| cocoa, 8 oz. of bread. 6 oz. of bread. 
—— * + 9 | ( Dinne r,—l1 pint soup, 1 | Dinner,—1 pint soup, 
| Friday oe are | lb. potatoes, 8 oz. bread. lb. potatoes, 60z.bre ? 
Supper, the week, 1 pint | Supper, the week, 1 Pint 
| | gruel, 8 oz. bread. gruel, 6 oz. bread. 











— 
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Per Week, 





| - ALE, | EMAL _ | 
| I ok lk ke, om 92 Ibs. | 72 lbs. | 
} Oatmeal gruel. . .| 14 pints. | 14 pints, | 
| Potatoes. .... 7 lbs. | 34 lbs. | 
NG a a as ok oe 08 1 lb. | 12 oz. 
PROUD... — 3 pints. 3 pints, 
| W eek] V total O f solid —terene es | 
food . . . «. .| 282 oz. | 19 $f O7. | 

Nore.- The soup to contain per pint 38 ounces of cooked meat without 


bone, 3 ounces of potatoes, 1 ounce of barley, rice, or oatmeal, and 1 ounce 
of onions or leeks, with pepper and salt. The gruel to contain 2 6unces of 
oatmeal per pint, and seasoned with salt, In scasons when the potato crop 
has failed, four ounces of split-peas made into a pudding may be occasionally 
substituted; but the change must not be made more than fice in each 
week. Boys under 14 years ot age to be placed on the same diet as females. 


> 


The scale thus laid down has been adopted by about half 
the county prisons; but in the dietaries of the remaining half 
the differences both from the Home-Oflice scale and trom 
each other are very considerable. Of the prisons the ofli- 
cials of which were examined before the Lords Committee, 
the Leeds prison gives the third class o f prisoners 13 ounces 
of meat per week instead of 6; the fourth class, 16 ounces 
instead of 12; and the fifth class, 27 ounces instead of 16: 
the amount of vegetables being less in all the classes. In 
Cold Bath Fields prison the prisoners are only divided into 
three classes. The following is the weekly dietary : 


lst Class (imprisonment up to 14 days): 


Bre ad 5 ‘ ° ‘ Ss lbs. 
4 

Gruel ' , . 173 pints. 
2d Class (up to 2 months): 

Bread , . S$ lbs, 

Gruel ° ‘ ; . I pints. 

Meat ‘ . ° . 12 ozs. 

Potatoes. ; ; . IL db. 

soup : : . 2 pints. 
od Class (over 2 months) : 

Bread ' ; ; 83 lbs. 

Gruel ‘ , ‘ . 14 pints. 

Meat ° . . ~ we ore. 

Potatoes. ‘ ° . 2 Ibs. 

soup ‘ ‘ ° i 43 pints. 


From a statement of the weekly dietary for male pri- 
soners of the highest class given in by one of the witnesses 
before the Committee, it appears th: at out of fifty county 
gcaols twenty-five use the government scale without altera- 
tion ; thirteen give less, and three give more, solid food of 
all kinds; four give more solid food, but less meat ; three 
give less solid food, and the same quantity of meat; one 
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cives less solid food, but more meat: and six give no meat 
at all! “If we take the element of bread,” says Dr. 
Guy, speaking of the food of the highest class of prisoners 
in those gaols which bes not adopted the recommen- 
dations of the Ilome Ofiice, “those dietaries are found to 
vary from the minimum of thirty ounces per week to the 
maximum of 22+ ounces, exhibiting all sorts of figures: 
thirty, thirty-six, sixty-eight, and so on. If we take the ele- 
ment of meat, 1t 1s found to vary from no meat at all, through 
six ounces, eight ounces, twelve ounces, eighteen ounces, and 
such numbers, up to twenty-five ounces in a week. It we 
take the element of potatoes, it varies from twenty-four 
ounces,—the least quantity in any prison,—through thirty- 
two ounces, fifty-six ounces, and other numbers up to i112 
ounces, that 1s one pound per day. The total of the solid 
elements of bread, meat, and pot itoes, taken together, varies 
from a minimum of 100 ounces to a maximum of 340.77)° 
So again, m Class J, prisoners sentenced to less than one 
week, in which only bread and gruel is prescribed, * fitty- 
eight prisons conform to the suggestions of the Hlome Ot- 
fice, and the other prisons give very various quantities of 
bread; for instance, 112 ounces, 126 ounces, 140 ounces, 168 
ounces, 224 ounces, and 280 ounces. In the gaol at Hlert- 
ford the ‘y give 168 ounces of bread, and also gruel and soup ; 
and in Pembroke, for all classes of prisoners Without excep- 
tion, they give two pounds and a half of bread per diem.’ ‘leas 

These extraordinary variations in the amount of { food 
are, in reality, equivalent to so many different sentences. 
Confinement for seven days on two pounds and a halt of 
bread per day is not the same punishment as confinement 
for seven days on one pound of bread per day. <A year’s 
imprisonment with a pound and a half of meat per week 1s 
avery different thing from a year’s imprisonment with no 
meat at all. And yet these varying sentences are inflicted 
every day for exactly the same offence. The magnitude of 
the crime is determined by the county in which it happens 
to be committed. It is no wonder that criminals, when they 
have the opportunity, carefully pick out, as the scene of an 
intended violation of the law, the county which has the best- 
dieted gaol.!+ “So closely,” says Mr. Merry, the chairman of 
the visiting Justices at Reading. “do prisoners follow the 
amount of food given, that I recollect a young man being in 
Reading gaol for the seventh time. I asked him how that 
was; and he said, ‘J like your victuals best ;) which was an 

'' Papers delivered in by William Oakley, Esq.; ibid. Appendix F. 

* Evidence; ibid. p. 361. 13 Tbid. p. 370. 


Dr. Guy’s evidence; ibid. p. 362. 
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honest answer. They know the diet to an ounce; and wher- 
ever the food is best, that is the gaol they would go to» 
The obvious way of introducing a substantial uniformity 
into the dietary of the county and borough prisons is to 
make the adoption of the scale put out by the Home Office 
imperative, within certain limits, upon the visiting justices 
of the respective gaols. Before, howev er, such a change can 
be recommended, it is necessary to have some stronger as- 
surance than we yet possess that the official dietary is framed 
upon sound principles. A prisoner must be kept in health, 
otherwise we should be subjecting him to a process of slow 
torture,—a punishment which we no longer inflict even on 
the worst criminals,—as well as lessening the chance of 
his gaining an honest living after he has left prison. But, 
subject to this condition, his food should be as cheap and as 
uninviting as possible; as cheap, because “the prisoner is 
being maintained at the cost of those very persons who have 
already sustained injuries, more or less severe, at his hands ;” 
as uninviting, because unattractive food is an element of 
punishment, and the infliction of punishment is the object 
for which he isin prison. And besides these general consider- 
ations, which ought always to be kept in view, there is another 
arising from the fact that prisoners are not the only class of 
persons whose food is regulated by the community, without 
any voice in the matter being given to themselves. ‘We have 
also to feed our paupers; and as in their case the rule rightly 
Jaid down by the Poor-Law Commissioners is that the diet- 
ary of the workhouse “must on no account be superior, or 
equal to, the ordinary mode of subsistence of the labouring 
classes of the neighbourhood subsisting by their own honest 
industry, thereby lessening the stimulus to exertion, and 
holding out an inducement to idle and improvident habits,’ ” 
so neither should the dietary of the prison be superior to that 
of the pauper, thereby removing one of the safeguards, already 
too few, which keep poverty from deeenerating into crime. 
From all these points of view grave objections have been 
urged against the existing official scale. As revards the com- 
parison with paupers, while the weekly total of solid food for 
the fifth class of prisoners under the Home-Office scale is 
282 ounces, including 16 ounces of meat; the five dietaries 
issued by the Poor-Law Board in 1835 for the choice of the 
boards of guardians show a weekly total of solid food 
amounting to 178, 1763, 1593, 152, and 145 ounces respec- 
tively, the largest allowance of meat in any one of them 
being 16 ounces. Since that time the dietaries of many 
workhouses have been increased at the suggestion of the 
9 Evidence; ibid. p. 251, 
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cuardians ; but it appears from a comparative statement of 
the allowance for adult males in forty-five union workhouses 
in the counties of Somerset, Devon, Dorset, Wilts, and Mid- 
dlesex, that the weekly average of solid food is only 202 
ounces, while in twenty cases it is below 200 ounces, and in 
the highest only 274 ounces. The proportion of meat varies 
from 5 ounces to 15. Of the fifty county prisons referred to 
above, only two give less solid food than the av erage work- 
house dietary, while thirty-six give more than the highest. 
Such a superiority can only be justified by showing that the 
peculiar sanitary conditions of prison-life require a larger 
quantity or a better quality of food to keep men in ordinary 
health. To some extent this is probably the case; but when 
the difference between the diet of the pauper and the criminal 
is so remarkable, it is hardly possible not to suspect that the 
difference between their conditions has been exaggerated. 
There are great anomalies also in the official dietary 
itself. It does not “seem to recognise,” says Dr. Guy, one 
of the medical witnesses examined before the Lords Com- 
mittee, “any fixed relation between the quantity to be given 
to 2 man and to a woman. With regard to Class 3, which 
is for sentences of more than twenty-one days and less than 
six weeks, with hard labour, the women who have more 
than twenty-one days’ and less than six weeks’ imprisonment 
have 196 ounces of solid food; but when they come to a 
longer term, more than six weeks and less than four months, 
they have only 170 ounces; and all that they get in return, 
as a counterbalance to that, is a single pint of soup extra 
per week, and an exchange of six ounces of meat for two 
pounds of potatoes. Again, while in Class 1 a woman has 
as much bread for dinner as a man, in Class 2 she has just 
half as much; and while in Class 3 ske has for dinner 
six ounces of bread in place of eight, in Class 4+ the same 
difference is made for every meal. In Class 5 she has six 
ounces of bread for eight ounces at breakfast and supper, 
but the same quantity at dinner; while the allowance of 
meat is reduced from four ounces to three, and of potatoes 
from a pound to halfa pound. This table, in my judgment, 
requires to be very carefully considered and amended.” 
Again, as to the diet of the male prisoners, both Dr. Guy 
and the other medical witness, Dr. Edward Smith, consider 
that in Class 3, Class 4, and Class 5 there is more meat 
given than is necessary. Both, too, believe it possible to 
leave out meat altogether without any injury to the health 
of the prisoner; and Dr. Guy laid before the Committee the 
following “ proposed dietary,’ framed upon this view. 


© Evidence; rbid. p. 371 
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There are other points, however, on which these two 
authorities differ widely. It will be seen that Dr. Guy pro- 
poses to reduce the present government scale for Class 1 by 
ihe omission of the oatmeal gruel. He justifies this change 
by the fact that one pound of bread per diem is the ordinary 
punishment-diet for prison offences both in military and 
convict prisons, and that prisoners are kept on it for three 
days, and sometimes for a week or ten days, without any 
apparent suffering.” On the other hand, in Dr. Smith’s 
opinion, even the government allowance is decidedly too 
low. He considers that the amount of daily nutriment 
which he has recommended for the Lancashire operatives, 
namely 4 4500 grains of carbon and 200 grains of nitrogen, is 

“only that which is necessary for the wants of the system.” 
The total nutriment in one pound of bread and two pints of 
oatmeal gruel is only 2791 grains of carbon and 124 grains 
of nitrogen. “Question 889. ‘Do you consider Class ] of 
the Secretary of State’s dietary sufficient? ‘I think it 
totally insufficient. 890. ‘Do you think that it is totally 
insufiicient even for a small man? ‘It is totally insuflicient 
for any man. 891. ‘Then, for a large man it is almost 
starvation?’ ‘It is starvation.” 

When there is so marked a contrast of opinion, on an 
elementary question, between two highly competent persons, 
it is not wonderful to find them both admitting that in the 
present state of our knowledge of the subject it is impossible 
to draw up a really satisfactory scheme of prison dietary 

vithout further experiments. “The points,” says Dr. Smith, 

“upon which we are at present deficient in knowledge are 
these: we want to determine precisely the effect of mere 
confinement upon the system; we only know, in a ceneral 
way, that it does depress the system; but it must be deter- 
mined precisely. Then we want to determine precisely the 
effect of meat; whether meat is necessary In any quantity, 
and m Wha quantity 1t 1s necessary. Then, whether fat, 
which is a dearer food than starch, with which it is analo- 
gous In ¢ composition, can be supp Janted by starch, or in 
what proportion it must be given. We must also know 
What is the precise effect upon the system of those various 
punishments which are to be recommended; and having, 
first of all, decided upon punishments of a definite kind, we 
must then know what would be the amount of food neces- 
sary to meet that particular case; so that we have many 
subjects, about which we are at present ignorant, and which 
are absolutely necessary to be understood before we can 


 Evidenee; ibid. p. 469. 1S Ibid. p. $4. 
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forma new scheme of dietary, but on all of which information 
can be obtained by proper experiments in prisons.”!9 Dr. 
Guy, on the other hand, admitting that “in a scientific 
point of view it would be desirable to have such experi- 
ments made,’ thinks that for practical purposes it would be 
sufhcient to take one pound of bread and one pound of po- 
tatoes per diem as a basis, and then make experiments with 
varying quantities of other kinds of food upon prisoners 
variously employed. Whether this, or the more elaborate 
course suggested by Dr. Smith, is to be followed, we agree 
with Dr. Guy that it would be better for the Secretary of 
State to “put the experiments into the hands of some one 
man; if a committee were formed, the committee would be- 
come as one man if it were of any value at all; as a general 
rule, it is never of more value than the best man in it, and 
especially if it is to conduct experiments. “*° It would pro- 
bably, however, be necessary to give the Secretary of State 
temporary powers of suspending the legal dietary in any 
prison during the time the experiments were being carried 
on. 

In the other great element of the administration of our 
prison dis cipline, —labour —tl ile W ant of uniformity 1 Is evel 
more apparent than in food. Of “hard labour,” though 
it forms so important a feature in the majority of sentences, 
no authoritative definition exists. How variously it is in- 
terpreted we may learn from looking at the sy stem in actual 
operation. At Leicester the instrument of penal labour 1s 
the crank. Every prisoner sentenced to hard labour “1s 
called upon to perform a certain number of revolutions per 
day ; he commences upon eight hours a day, one hour being 
devoted to another kind of labour of a lighter description. 
After a period, which is set forth ina printed form in his 
cell, his labour is reduced to seven hours, six hours, and so 
forth, depending altogether upon the length of his sentence. 
A. short-sentenced prisoner will work the whole time; a 
man sentenced to twenty-one days’ hard labour would work 
twelve days upon the crank ; a man sentenced to one month 
would work eighteen days; and a iman sentenced to six 
weeks would work twenty-four days.” The rest of the 
working-day of nine hours is filled up with industrial la- 
bour. At Norwich Castle Gaol ev ery prisoner is put upon 
the treadwheel; at first for nine hours a day, half an hour 
on and ten minutes off; and afterwards removed to difter- 
ent kinds of industrial labour, at the discretion of the go- 
vernor, At Reading the hardest labour is grinding corn and 


iJ 


Lyidence; ibid, p. $6. “9 Ibid. p. 259. 
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ww 


pumping water for the use of the prison; next comes mat- 

making and oakum-picking; and then other industrial la- 
Sore At Wakefield the only labour is shoe-making, tailor- 
ing, mat-making, and weaving. Taking the country through, 
these same elements are contin in almost every possible 
combination. In 1858, out of sixty-four gaols the tread- 
wheel was used as the sole punishment in eight, and in 
combination with other punishments in thirty-five; the 
crank was used alone in three, with the treadwheel in 
twenty, and with other labour in fourteen; stone-break- 
ing was found in eleven; oakum-picking in twenty-seven ; 
industrial labour was adopted exclusively in six, and in 
combination with penal labour in forty. Thus the same 
sentence carries with it the same punishment in hardly any 
two prisons ; and the character of the work is as well known 
to the criminal population as that of the food. 

But though the disadvantage of these discrepancies can 
be seen at a glance, the cure for them is not so apparent. 
The Lords Committee recommend that the use either of the 
treadwheel or the crank should be prescribed by Act of Par- 
liament as the principal means of carrying out a sentence 
of hard labour. But as the administration of discipline in 
county prisons rests mainly with the local authorities, this 
seems hardly a prudent course. The variety of labour is 
not caused, as we have seen the variety of diet to be, by the 
want of scientific knowledge ; it results from a confl ict of 
theory. ‘The persons most interested in, and most conver- 
sant with, the details ef prison discipline, hold quite oppo- 
site views both of the object of punishment and of the 
degree in which it is to be attained by this or that species 
of labour. No body of men will work a system well which 
they believe to be radically wrong. At present, in many 
counties the visiting justices are thoroughly imbued with 
the conviction that these forms of labour are altogether 
mischievous ; and there must be a more general agreement 
upon the falsehood of this view before it can be authori- 
tatively condemned by an act of the legislature. At the 
same time we cannot say that the objections commonly urged 
against penal labour are very forcible. It is difficult to 
attach much weight to the argument that the prisoner’s 
consciousness of working for no material result is found to 
degrade him; since men who are imprisoned for living on 
what they have stolen from other people are hardly likely 
to be very sensitive to the fact that no one profits by their 
exertions. That labour on the treadwheel or at the crank 
presses unequally on the persons condemned to it, 1s of 
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course true. Men of sedentary habits find it more fatiguing 
than men who have been accustomed to bodily exertion: 
and, as custom makes it easier, old offenders suffer less from 
it than those who make trial! of it for the first time. But 
inequality is the necessary accompaniment of forced labour, 
Provide as _ persons with industrial occupations, and you 
have only reversed the conditions of the treadwheel. A 
man of vagrant and outdoor habits will find a day passed 
in mat-making a serious punis es *> aman accustomed to 
some sedentary trade accepts it as a mere reproduction of 
the ordinary circumstances of his i fe. Nor, again, does it 
seem that penal labour is, in any of its forms, necessa ily 
unhealthy. The medical evidence civen before the Lords 
Committee tells quite in the opposite direction. Both Dr. 
Smith and Dr. Guy consider that, except in the case of 
persons medically declared unfit, some hours a day on the 
treadwheel improves the health of a prisoner, increases his 
power of assimilating food, and proportionately lessens the 
necessity for feeding him on a Inehly nitrogenous dict, such 
as neat. 

A more serious objection than any of these is to be found 
in the fact that penal labour is usually unproductive; while 
by putting the prisoners to industrial employment the ma- 
eistrates are enabled to eet out of them some, though in 
most cases a very inadequate, return for the cost of their 
keep. ¢ —— any aml of productive power is a thing 
to es avoided if vossible ; and if penal labour, strictly 80 
called, can be made productive, if the treadwheel an 1d the 
crank can be turned to grinding corn 01 poe water, * 
all means let it be done. So, too, if more directly produc- 
tive labour can be made equally distasteful to the criminal, 
there is every reason for its substitution. If it cannot be 
made equally distasteful, we can only say, in the words of 
Sir Joshua Jebb, “the labour that is the most productive, 
as far as the county rates are concerned, is that which will 
keep aman out of prison ;” and if nine hours a day at the 
treadwheel makes the inside of a gaol more dreaded than 
nine hours’ mat-making, the county will probably gain, even 
in mere money value, considerably more than the price of 
the mats. 

At the same time we cannot say that there is much satis- 
factory evidence of the superiority of penal over industrial la- 
bour inthis respect. The arguments derived from the alleged 
diminution of committals or re-committals in certain countics 
are based on a false generalisation. The fallacy post hoe ergo 
propter hoc vitiates them all. “* The social and moral condition 
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of tne poorer classes, the demand for labour, the price of food, 
the prevalence of pauperism, or the prosperous condition of the 
country, are circumstances which have so large an influence 
in determining the amount of crime at any particular period, 
that it becomes extremely difficult to ascertain the degree 
in which the punishinent inflicted on offenders Inay or may 
not have been efficacious in the repression of crime. ’*! And 
even if it were ascertained that the » system of this or that 
eaol is more efheactous for tne purpose than that of others. 
it is a further and more ditheult question to which part of 
the entire system this result is to be attributed. Readi Ing 
and Leicester gaols, which represent the two extremes of 
penal and individual labour, are 7 considered by their 
own authorities to be especial lly deterrent to criminals. 
When the present code of dise line was introduced into 
the former, a deputation of magistrates came over from 
the adjoining county of Buckingham to examine into it, as 
they found that it was necessary “to build a new gaol in 
Buckinghamshire, for that the scamps were going there be- 
cause they did not like the system at Readine.” “I do not 
believe,” adds Mr. Merry, “that there is any thing which 
vagrants or rams bee I consider are the very worst class 
of all criminals (they are living lies), dread more than the 
separate cell’? As to Leicester, the governor says: * ‘The 
vagrants, [am happy to say, we he ave nes ily got vid of alto- 
eether; occasionally t they do commit offences, but those who 
dou do not know whi it Leicester gaol is. It used to be a red- 
letter gaol: it is a black one now.’ But when he is asked 

What it is that makes the discipline so deterrent, he evidently 
thinles the most formidable feature in it is the strictness 
with which the separate system is carried out. And this 
view 1s confirmed by the fact that the government side of 
the prison, where penal labour is not enforeed though the 
system is in other respects the same, seems to be dreaded 
equally with the county side. At least Major Fulford, the 
covernor of Stafford gaol, in answer to a question whether 
it micht not be desirable to remove prisoners at a certain 
stage of their sentence from the county gaol to a government 
prison, says: “It would be very aereeable for the prisoner ; 
he would like it. Any change, | apprehend, would be agree- 
abie to him, unless he were sent to Leicester. IJ believe 
that no prisoner in England weuld like to go there if he 


-* Memorandum by the Lord Chief Justice. Report of th Commission- 
ers on ‘Transportation and Penal Servitude, 1. p. 77. 

-- Kvidence, ibid. p. 241. 

-* Mr. Musson’s evidence, ibid. p. 171. 
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could help 1 I sent some government convicts there the 
other day, na one man told me it was hell upon earth.” *! 
So far, then, as it 1s safe to draw any conclusion from only 
two instances, it would seem to follow that neither indus- 
trial nor penal labour much affects the character of a gaol. 
Separation is equally deterrent whether combined with the 
one or the other. 

The whole question, however, might, it seems to us, be 
advantageously disposed of by applying to county prisons a 
method suggested for convict prisons by a writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine for February 1863. Let every criminal 
sentenced to hard labour—except perhaps for very short pe- 
riods, when solitary confinement on bread and water would 
be the best pumishment—be told on his arrival: “ Prison 
clothing and prison lodging will be found for you, but you 
must get your own food by your own labour. If you can 
vork at a trade, you will have a certain amount of work 
given out to you every day; if you do not know any trade, 
there is an industrial school in the prison, and you may learn 
one, though the time spent in learning it will not count as 
part of your imprisonment ; if you do not know a trade and 
do not wish to learn one, you will be put on the treadwheel. 
By doing so much work of either kind,—making so many 
mats or shoes, breaking so many stones, or staying on the 
treadwheel so many hours,—you can earn, say, sixpence a 
day ; with that you can buy i in the prison just food enough to 
kee po vou in cood hex = If you do not choose to earn that, 
your stomach must suffer for it,’ By this plan the relations 
of food and work would be assimilated to those of ordinary 
life. The criminal would have to work as hard as the low- 
est class of labourers, and for lower wages; while all the 
primitive elements of prison-life would be retained in addi- 
tion. Ile would be deprived of all companionship, and re- 
stricted to a diet eh 4 though sufficient would be unin- 
viting ; for he would only be able to obtain certain pre- 
scribed kinds of food, such as bread, potatoes, and oatmeal, 
cooked in a certain way and combined in a certain pro- 
portion, and his only choice would lie between buying whole 
rations or half rations, enough or less than enough. In 
every respect but one his condition would admit of no com- 
parison with that of the ordinary labourer, and even in that 
one he would be decidedly worse off. It is difficult to ima- 
gine any discipline more distasteful, and therefore more 
deterrent to the criminal class, than a life of perfect mono- 
tony, in which the prisoner would be debarred from every 

“4 Evidence, ibid. p. 159. 
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kind of indulgence, and just able by the hardest toil to earn 
the barest subsistence. 

It appears, therefore, that of these four great improve- 
ments in our prison system, two—the abolition of the smaller 

vaols, and the entire separation of the prisoners from one 
another—may be effected by immediate legislation ; the third 
—the revision of the dictary—requires, as a preliminary, 
more accurate scientific investigation; and the last—the 
introduction of a uniform system of Jabour—depends for 
success On a nearer approach to agreement, on the part of 
the authorities, as to the nature and objects of punishment. 

For some time back the avowed tendency of most of the 
changes in prison discipline has been to give increased and 
increasing importance to the reformation of the individual 
offender. If you cannot achieve this, it is said, in effect, by 
some of the persons most competent to speak with authority 
on the subject, you may as well give up imprisonment al- 
together. Punish a man as severely as you will, and if he 
eoes out unreformed, the chances are that he will come back 
again. In a measure no doubt this is a true statement; but 
those who use it as a triumphant argument against sev erity, 
mistake altogether the sphere within which deterrent pun- 
ishments are intended to act. It is not so much the con- 
firmed criminal as the incipient criminal whom they are 
designed to warn. ‘Their real use is to create among the 
class from which our gaols are recruited a feeling analogous 
to that which does, to some extent, exist among the class 
from which our workhouses are recruited. Thirty years of 
wholesome severity has made short work with the gigantic 
pauperism and wholesale demoralisation which had been 
generated by a kindly but mistaken compassion. It has 
often borne hardly on individuals, but as a whole it is justi- 
fied by its results. The poor man who will submit to almost 
any deprivation sooner than go into the union, is the crea- 
tion of the New Poor Law. We have yet to try what an 
equally stringent remedy will do for a more dangerous dis- 
ease. If we can but deal with our criminals as we have 
dealt with our paupers, we shall have achieved a greater 
success than if we had reformed every prisoner—we shall 
have reformed the possible prisoners. 

“The purposes for which the punishment of offenders 
takes place,” says Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn, “are two- 
fold: the first, that of deterring others exposed to similar 
temptations from the commission of crime; the second, the 
reformation of the criminal himself. The first is the pri- 
mary and more important object; for though society has, 
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doubtless, a strong interest in the reformation of the eri}. 
nal and his consequent Indisposition to erune. vet the result 
is here confined to the individual offender; while the inion 
of punishment as deterring from crime extends not only to 
the party suffering the punishment, but tu all who m: re 
in the habit of committing crime, or who may be ten 
to fall into it. Moreover the reformation of the offender 

in the highest degree speculative and uncertain, and its ah r- 
manency, in the face of renewed tempt. ition, eC eer aly 
a~eiaegs On the other hand, the 1 Impression produced by 
suffer ne inflicted as the punishme nt oj crime, and the fear 
of its repe ene are far more likely to be lasting, and mueh 
more calculated to counteract. the tendency to the renewal 
of criminal habits. The experience of mankind has shown 
that thoueh crime will always exist to a certain extent, 
it may be kept within given bounds by the example of 
wunishment. This result it is the business of the lawgiver 
o accomplish, by annexing to each oilence the deeree of 
unishment calculated to re press it. More than this woul 
ve a waste of so much human suffering; but to apply less 
out of consideration for the criminal, is to sacrifice the inter- 
ests of society to a misplaced tenderness towards those who 
offend against its laws. Wisdom and humanity, no doubt, 
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alike sugvest that if, consistently with this primary purpose, 
the reformation of the eriminal can be brought about, no 
means should be omitted by which so desirable an end can 
be achieved. Bi ut this, the subsidiary a sho uid be 
kept in due subordin: ae to the primary and prince ipal one. 
And it may well be doubted whet her, in recent times, the 
humane and prawowortaxy desire to reform and restore the 
fallen criminal may not have produced too great a tendency 
to forget that the protection of society should be the first 
consideration of the laweiver,’*? 

Again, if reformation is the chief end of punishment, the 
recognition of the fact must, In mere consistency, involve an 
entire change in the principle of its application. We are 
now trying to reform the very persons with whom the chance 
of success is smallest. We shut up for a lengthened period 
the old and hardened criminal, while we sutter the young 
offender, with whom crime has not become a habit, and who 
is still open to good impressions, to escape with an imprison- 
ment of a few days or weeks, and then let him loose upon 
the streets to qualify himself by deeper cult for more com- 
plete purification. But if our prisons are all to be turned 
into adult reformatories, this whole process must be reversed. 


*> Report of Commissioners on Transportation and Penal Servitude, i. S/. 
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Our object must be to select the most promising subjects to 
try our hands upon. Repeated convictions must be taken 
as evidence of a character which is proof against human 
nunishments, an ithe gaol reserved for those who have but 
just strayed from the paths of virtue. It is an absurd idea, 
but it is nevertheless only the Legitimate consequence of 
that temper of mind which en on ignoring altogether 
the primary ends of punishment, or at least on subordi- 
nating them to a nares one. Dhow who cherish it see 
neither the injury they would inflict on society, nor the 
danger to which they would expose the criminal. No ad- 
vance of civilisation will enable us to dispense with fear as 
a imotive to self-restraint. a more the sanctions of the 
world to come retire behind the clouds, and the notion of 
an avenging Deity dies out of t he popular behef, the more 
necessary is it to invest the sanctions of society with more 
awful accompaninents, a to create for human justice the 
dread which men once felt for the Divine. If we surround 
crime with no terrors, we ie sels innocence without a sate- 
euard. And it is not the good only that we are protecting. 
The state has to perform a double d uty—to defend the com- 
munity from the criminal, and the criminal from the com- 
munity, It can only reconcile these conilicting claims by 
eiving to each their just due. By denying impunity to the 
one it can forbid Lyn ich law to the other. Severity to the 
lew Is not only ten derness to the many, it is tenderness to 
the few — There can be no love without justice ; and if 
we made of every gaol “a hell upon earth,” we might still, 
In our degree, write up over it, with a good conscience, 
the words which Dante saw above the Infernal Gate : 

* Giustizia mosse il mio alto Fattore: 

Fecemi la divina Potestate, 

La somma Sapienza e il primo Amore.’ 

But although the primary object of punishment ought 
never to be left out of sight, it by no means follows that we 
are to give no place at all to any other. If there 1s any op- 
portunity of subjecting the criminal to a process of Improve- 
ment, any possibility of so acting on his mind as to restrain 
him from a repetition of his crime, not merely by the fear 
of future pain, but by the alteration of his disposition, it 1s 
obviously both the duty and interest of the state to avail 
itself of the chance thus presented to it. It is its duty, 
because the offender is still a member of the community, for 
whose welfare the state is bound to take care when the 
welfare of others possessed of greater claims does not con- 
flict with it; it is its interest, because the reformation of 
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every prisoner is so much contributed, both in his own per- 
son and in the person of those under his influence, to the 
ultimate diminution of crime. Such an opportunity is af- 
forded by the substitution of imprisonment for the ruder 
forms of punishment,—for flogging at the cart’s tail, for 
branding on the cheek, for standing in the pulory. At first 
sight the wisdom of the change thus effected is somewhat 
doubtful. We take a man from his family, and they are 
very likely ruined; we charge ourselves with the expense 
of boarding, lodging, and clothing him; and we remove the 
spectacle of his sufferings from the eyes of the very persons 
whom they are meant to acter. In part, no doubt, this 
seemingly more humane policy is justified by the change of 
public feeling. It is of no use to have laws more severe 
than the temper of society demands. What is gained in 
the terror they inspire, is lost in the uncertainty which 
attaches to their administration. but the most complete 
justification is to be found in the opportunity which the 
new system gives to combine reforming with deterring 
agencies. If we can make unprisonment formidable enough 
to inspire a proper terror in criminals outside, it 1s at any 
rate an additional advantage to have the chance of bringing 
to a better hfe the criminal within. 

but the state, acting for itself, can only deter from 
crime by the fear of punishment. It cannot usurp func- 
tions which do not belong to it in the gaol any more than 
in the streets. If it wishes to subject the prisoner to any 
direct moral influence, it must call in the aid of an in- 
dependent authority. It must appeal to religion, acting 
ae its ministers. Hence it rightly appoints chaplains 
in every gaol, in the hope that they may find means of turn- 
ing to good account the enforced seclusion from evil com- 
panions, and the long hours of solitary reflection to which 
every prisoner 1s necessarily condemned. But as the object 
of the state is moral and not dogmatic, it must for its own 
sake provide for them that species of teaching which is 
most likely to exercise the desired influence. It must send 
to the criminal the minister of the religion in which he was 
brought up, the religion which had a hold on him in the 
days when he was still innocent, the religion which will 
speak to him from the vantage ground of association and 
memory. ‘The first condition, therefore, of any attempt at 
the reformation of prisoners must be to provide them with 
chaplains of their own form of belief. 

We may arrive at the same result from other premisses. 
When people fall out of society into the power of the state, 
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they necessarily lose their freedom of action; and the state 
has to provide that this loss of freedom shall not work a 
moral as well as a social forfeiture. In the community at 
large all classes of persons are living under a system go- 
yerned by the principle of liberty and self-help. The state 
leaves them to consult their own tastes and to supply their 
own wants. It does not find them work, or pay, or food, o 

medicine, or education, or religion; it leaves all these mat- 
ters to the agency of private enterprise. And as it does not 
attempt to provide, so neither does it pretend to regulate. 
But in the exceptional communities created by the state for 
its own ends, a different system necessarily prevails. Sol- 
diers and sailors, paupers and prisoners, are supplied by the 
state with all the necessaries of life, and they have the same 
claim on the government for religious aid that they have 
for board and lodging. They cannot obtain it for them- 
selves, and the duty of providing it must rest on the same 
shoulders that have to bear the burden of all their other 
wants. but ina country like England there arises another 
obligation. A state which acknowledgs liberty of conscience 
is bound not only to respect it in civil society, but to pro- 
vide securities for its enjoyment by those who have for- 
feited, or temporarily surrendered, a portion of their civil 
rights. Special regulations are necessary, in order that 
those who, as soldiers or sailors, as paupers or prisoners, 
are deprived of the entire fruition of the liberties which the 
constitution secures, may not be subjected to positive reli- 
cious disabilities. For the spirit of a government is mani- 
tested most distinctly in its conduct towards those who are 
removed from the ordinary conditions of private life, and 
brought more directly under its own control. The mere 
indifference of the state to the presence of varieties of faith 
among its subjects does not constitute religious freedom ; 

for the principle of unity may still prevail in the govern- 
ment. Religion is free only when an impartial tolerance 
penetrates the administration itself, and governs the rela- 
tions of authority with the people; when those who do not 
conform to the faith of the crown or the majority are on equal 
terms with those who do, not only in the exercise of political 
power, but in the manner in which they feel its adminis- 
trative action. The principle of liberty, where it 1s accepted, 
requires that the consolations of their own religion should 
be accessible to those who do not profess that of the state. 
If the religious instruction of prisoners were merely a social 
night, this permission would be all that could be demanded ; 

but by the appointment of Protestant chaplains the state 
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acknowledges that it 1s an object of public interest. In 
the words of Mr. Disraeli, “On what possible ground, after 
having adopted those principles with regard to the treat- 
ment of criminals which have been confirmed by a long 
series of legislation, can you justify that legislation, if you 
say that there shall be in the gaols of the country a consi- 
derable portion of the penal population whom you will tak 
no care to reform, and whom you are prep ared pe aitnliy 
to let loose again on the country, unreformed by the influ- 
ence of religion?” Tor the purposes of the state it is just 
as necessary that the Catholic prisoner should be attended 
by the priest, as that the Protestant should be visited by 
the chaplain ; and where the state requires from the one 
the same service as from the other, it is bound to confer a 
recognised ofiicial status upon both alike. 

Reasonable as these conclusions Are, it was only in 1863 
that their soundness was recognised by the English legisla- 
ture. Up to the present year, a ulthouch there are between 
5000 and 4000 Catholic prisoners in the county and borough 
caols,—although in sixteen pe ‘ons there Was on an aver- 
uge upwards of 130, and in one actuall y a majority of the 
whole ee confined, — no cei was provided 
for their being visited by a priest except at their own 
mpecgal- eye st. Lfow this special request clause worked 
may easily be imagined. Criminals are not more hkely 
than ot cae people to think about religion if there 1s no one 
to remind them of it; and this consideration alone makes 
it perfectly natural that in one gaol, out of 485 Catholic pri- 
soners, only 36 asked to see a priest, and in another only 
2 out of 76. But there are other motives at work besides 
simple indifference. A prisoner may not care to see the 
Protestant chaplain, as such; but when a man is confined 
in a separate cell he is glad to see any human being who 
will come to visit him; and, considered merely as a means 
of passing the time, the occasional interview with a priest, 
brought in from outside, is a very poor substitute for the 

daily visits of the appointed official. It is the special ad- 
vantage of the separate system that it disposes the prisoner 
io welcome with delight any break in the monotony of his 
life ; and, even without any thought of proselytism on the 
chaplain’s part, it is easy to see how willing a listener, and 
possibly how apt a convert, he will have in a man who has 
no one else to talk to. There is a curious instance of the 
religious influence of separate confinement given in Mr. 
Merry’s evidence before the Lords Committee: ‘ You can- 
not force men to read, or to do any thing; but such 1s 
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the irksomeness of the cells that they insensibly do it of 
their own accord. I had a remarkable case of 2 Jew who 
was committed for a year; and all we did in that case was 
tu put a He ‘brew Bible in his cell, in order that he might 
read it. tle could not help himself; he did read it; and 
after a while he asked me whether he was at liberty to read 
our New ‘bestament. I said, ‘ by all means; it is open to 
every one here.’ Ie read it, and it broke him down. Ile 
had never seen his own Bible; he had only read in the 

ynagozue what they call the Talmud ; and when he came to 
oil the Old Testament, and compared the prophecies in 
the Old Testament with their fulfilment in the New, he 
became a Christian an d was baptised, and he begged to be 
allowed to receive the Sacrament. That was the result of 
the separate cell. All the argument and all the persuasion 
tpon earth would have had no weight with that man; but 
the irksomeness of his eell compelled him to do something. 
Ifwe had put him upon the treadmill, he would have been 
uJew now.’ We question whether, when the Jewish rate- 
payers of Berkshire are next called upon to contribute to the 
enlareement of Reading gaol, they may not say with Mr. 
Merry, though in a very di flerent spirit, “ That was the re- 
sult of the separate system !” 
it was to meet this state of things, and to fulfil a pledge 
given last year In opposing Mr. Ienessey’s Bill on the same 
soit et, that Sir George Grey introduced his measure for the 
ointment of Catholic chaplains in gaols. It empowers the 
vis iti ¢ justices to nominate a chaplain whenever the num- 
ber of ( ‘athali ic or Dissenting prisoners appears to _ to 
vequire it. If they think fit, they may also pay him a salary 
out of the eeneral prison fund. Where sic number of Catho- 
lic or Dissenting prisoners is small, the justices are cnabled 
to allow the visits of a priest or Dissenting minister to the 
members of his communion, under such restrictions as they 
may think fit to impose, without any special request being 
made by individual prisoners; and lists are to be kept, dis- 
tinguishing the prisoners according to the form of their reli- 
flous belief, which are to be open to the inspection of the 
ministers of the different denominations. It will no longer 
be the duty of the ordinary chaplain to visit any of the 
prisoners whose names appear In these lists. Ifthe Home 
Secretary’s Lill had been opposed on Catholic grounds, there 
would have been no cause fur surprise. Where the visiting 
justices are disposed to carry out the spirit of the Act, it 
may work very fairly ; where they are not so disposed, it is 
-° Neport of Lords Committee, p. 241. 
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hard to see what is to prevent it from remaining a dead 
letter. To leave the appointment to the discretion of the 
magistrates was certainly the very way to make it so; for 
it was admitted that in many cases where a chaplain is 
wanted they will not avail themselves of the peeeine The 
act gives “novel and extraordinary powers to a body of per- 
sons who, with all respect, are incompetent to exercise them, 
and who moreover are averse to being vested with them. We 
shall have one law in one county, and another in another, 
and even a different law in the same county, according as a 
majority of the magistrates at quarter sessions may from 
time to time determine. Already there exist sufficient 
erounds of dispute and discussion with respect to the ap- 
pointment of justices; but this measure will introduce an 
element of religious controversy, and so make things worse 
than ever.’27 Again, to leave the selection of a chaplain 
entirely in the hands of the magistrates, was only to provide 
them with a further opportunity of displaying intolerance. 
It is quite conceivable that men who would not venture to 
disregard the law altogether might choose a priest incapaci- 
tated by some canonical irregularity for the discharge of the 
duty. Whatever points a new contrast between local and 
central authorities, to the disadvantage of the former, and 
impels great interests to seek protection, not in the fair 
administration of the law, but in the immediate action of 
the government, creates a new danger to the constitution, 
undermines the respect for self-government, and supplies 
Catholics with a fresh inducement to lean to the central 
power. 

If by making the Act merely permissive the Ifome Scecre- 
tary expected to conciliate ultra-Protestant intolerance, he 
was disappointed. The bill was warmly opposed at every 
stace. That Mr. New degate or Mr. W halley should object 
to it on the score that it “ discouraged those Roman Catho- 
lics who desired to emancipate themselves from priestly in- 
tolerance,” was perhaps only natural; though it is strange 
that even these gentlemen do not see that, if such reasoning 
means any thing, it tends irresistibly to the conclusion that 
a man does not think of becoming a Protestant until he has 
already become a criminal. But it is surprising to find a 
man of Mr. Selwyn’s mark gravely justifying his vote against 
the Bill, not merely on those weighty grounds which we 
quoted from him just now, but because it “ will take away 
the right of exercising their individual will and conscience 
from prisoners, and enable the visiting justices tu appoint, 

** Speech of Mr. Selwyn; Times, April 21, 1863. 
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if they think fit, a minister to attend them whether they 
request or desire it or not.” If he were objecting to the 
appointinent of chaplains in gaols at all, such language 
would be at least consistent; when it is used in support of 
«a law which imposed upon the Protestant chaplain of a 
prison the duty of holding personal intercourse with all 
prisoners, of whatever creed, who might happen to be con- 
fined there, it is only impudent. But the reception which 
such 2 measure as the Prison Ministers Bill is sure to meet 
at from 2a section of the House of Commons is but the 

atural consequence of the manner in which the victory of 
1829 was won. ‘It was the first time a measure had been 
foreed upon a hostile court and reluctant Parliament, a 
dominant party and an unwilling people, by the pressure of 
a political organisation. The abolition of the slave-trade 
was due to the conviction which had been wrought by facets, 
arguneuts, and appeals to the moral and religious feelings 
of the people. but the Catholic cause owed its triumph to 
no such moral conversion.”*® And the result of this has 
been, that each following step in the same course, and 
every reform which has tended to complete the realisation 
of the princi ple of religious freedom, has provoked the same 
Op position | as the original measure, and has had to be fought 
for with almost equal vehemence. While the ngrs: yh of 
Free Trade has been admitted, with all its results, by those 
who had opposed it, the vanquished party in the Catholic 
struggle have disputed the trophies of victory, and attempted 
to preserve a compromise between liberty and intolerance. 
The defeated interests have yielded with good grace; but 
passion has not ceased to rage because it has ceased to 
command. Though the principles from which they sprang 
has been renounced, the penal legislation and the persecut- 
Ing spirit of the past live on in nooks and corners ; and 
disabilities which Parliament would no longer think of im- 
posing are still but slowly and reluctantly repealed. 


-] 
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THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE Paladin Astolfo, returning from the East, was a spectator of. 
and afterwards an actor in, a singular combat. He found on 
the sands of Egypt two Christian knights engaged in dead! 
confiict with a magician. Victors by all ordmary tests of victory, 
their progress towards the extinction of their adversary was 
not encouraging. They pierced him through, clove him to tix 
saddle, sliced off successive limbs, in vain. very wound healed 
as soon as it was made, and each severed member returnet to 
its place and was pieced to again with admirable art. Onee, 
even, When they succeeded in cutting off his head and fiingine it 
into the Nile, the body, with much uneoncern, descended, searched, 
found the head, and fixed it on, and renewed the battle as fresh 
as ever. The secret of this vexatious vitality, says Ariosto, lay 
ma single enchante.l hair; and it was only when the Cavalier of 
Eneland, wao took the place of his overwearied friends, seized 
the necromancer by the nose, and with a sword of unearthly 


temper shaved off every hair, that the foul old trunk at leneth 
collapsed and gave up thie OLOSst, Lhe Story atfords a type ol 


the war against invete rate abuses. It teaches us what assaults 
they manage to survive, and how often are they literally hewn 
piecemeal, so far as the power ¢ f thought and laneuage can co 
it, betore the wean charged with their destruction is found. 
Of suc abuses, perhaps the most IMTesslve Instance that 
exists Is the Irish Church Establishment. A little work! on that 
subject has bee lately published in Dublin, which, within the 
compass of a pamphiet, presents a startling array of facts aad 
authorities, ft is scarcely possible to lay it aon without one 
conviction at least, namely, that ria ver is to be done, there 
remains absolutely nothing more to be said. Sentenc ‘has been 
pronounced, not by writers and speculators alone, but by the 
foremost statesmen of Eneland of the present and past ge- 
erations. While they differ as to the practical measures 
be adopted, there is no controversy as to the utter vi- 
clousness of the actual condition of things. And if strength 
of reasoning, statesmanlike forethought, —— Mvective, 
ridicule, and the expression of just and humane fecling, were 
sufficient to ensure its abolition, it would not be necessary now 
for the thousand and first time to insist on truisms, and appeal 


The Church Establishment in Ireland, past and present, Tlustrated 
exclusively by Protestant authorities. With Appendices showing the reve- 
nues of the Established Church, the religious census of the population of 
Ireland, and other returns bearing on the subject. Dublin: Warren, 1503. 
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to the very elements of political philosophy. After all, is not 


the case stated in a dozen words? The name and attributes of 
» | 


a national Establishment, and close on three-quarters of a million 


of money drawn annually from the soil of Ireland and bestowed 
upon a Church which numbers less than one-ninth of the popu- 
lation. What more is to be said? It is, indeed, a strikine tribute 
to the foree of the anti-Catholic passions of Eneland, on which, 
and which alone, this enormous injustice depends for a single 
vear of lite. 

: Perhaps the most striking testimony amongst the entire 
collection to which we have referred is that of Mr. Disraeli. 
We wil do that gentleman the justice to believe that it is the 
expression of his sincere and deliberate opinion ; and it puts the 
ease so forcibly and pithily that we cannot forbear from extract- 
ing it: “That dense population, in extreme distress, inhabited 
an island where there was an established Church which was 
not their Church, and a territorial aristocracy the richest of 
whom lived im distant capitals. Thus they had a_ starving 
population, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church, and, 
in addition, the weakest executive in the world. That was the 
Trish question. Well, then, what would honourable gentlemen 
say if they were reading of a country in that position? They 
would say at onee, the remedy is revolution. But the trish could 
not have a revolution. = ao Because Lreland was con- 
nected with another and more powerful country. Lhen what 
was the consequence ? The connection with England has become 


ile — - of the present state of Ireland. If the connection with 
Lneland prevented a revolution, and a revolution were the only 
remedy, 7. was logically in the odious position of being 


? 


the cause of all the misery of Iveland. What, then, was the 
duty ts an Enelish minister? To effeet by his policy all those 
changes which a revolution would etiect by force. That was the 
frish icone in its integrity... .. The moment they had a 
rig ‘xecutive, a just administration, and ecclesiastical equality, 

ey would have order in Ireland, and the improvement of the 
‘hs SIC ‘al condition of the people would follow. * This bold and 
plain language, which is no more, indeed, than the verdict which 
all the world outside the limits of Eneland has agreed to pro- 
nounce, may serve to explain at least, if it does not excuse, the 
wild thoughts of those [rishmen whose OW ld passions Ale deeply 
cheaged, ; and who, from lone despair of En lis h justice, embrace 
the altermative which Mr. Disraeli indieates, and look for its 
advent to every wind that blows. 

For the Irish Protestants, on the other hand, there is every 
excuse ; and it is difficult to speak of them with severity. It 1s 

> Hansard, vol. Ixxu. p. 1016, 
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hitter to part with any possession, most of all to surrender eyen 
the last shadow and vestige of that dearest of all possessions,— 
ascendancy over our fellow-men. But, for forming a complete 
Judgment on the case, it is instructive to read the pleas which 
they put forward on their own behalf. They make every effort 
to withdraw the issue from the domain of present justice and 
policy, and to remove it back to remote antiquarian controversies 
and the very realm of shadows. ‘Since the late revival of the 
question we find all these visionary subtleties marshalled forth 
afresh. We, say their propounders, are the true and ancient 
Church of Ireland, the lawful representatives and inheritors of 
Patrick and Columba and Bride. We protest against the domi- 
nation of Rome, and so did that ancient Church in the days of 
the Vencrable Bede, when it differed from Rome on the subject 
of the tonsure and the time of Easter. True, this independent 
Church in after ages sadly degenerated from its ancient elory, 
and ell into all the corruptions and idolatries which defaced the 
Christianity of the middle age. Its apostasy was consummated 
When a Pope of Enelish birth bestowed the island on an English 
king, and when the synod of Cashel, a synod convened under 
Knelish auspices, decreed that thenceforth the discipline of the 
Church of Ireland should resemble that of Eneland. Then for 
four centuries the Roman yoke pressed on the neck of the Irish 
Church ; but she nobly redeemed herself in the sixteenth century. 
Then, emulating the example of England, the Irish Church and 
nation flung off the fetters of Rome, and reverted to the purity 
of the Gospel. That pure Church are we. The Pope, embittered 
at the loss of so bright a jewel in his crown, never ceased his 
intrigues for the restoration of his power. He sent over his 
priests and missionaries, and unhappily succeeded in founding 
a new and usurping Church, which seduced but too many of the 
faithful from their spiritual allegiance. This melancholy defec- 
tion the Church of Ireland has never ceased to deplore. She 
has never relaxed her efforts to win back her erring children ; 
and though the powers of darkness be strong against her, is that 
a reason why the Protestant state of England, for whom she has 
done and suffered so much, should now consummate her de- 
struction 2 , 
This is the story spread with much unction over Dr. Mants 
two volumes of the history of the Irish Church, condensed into 
little works like Dr. Kine’s primer, presented to the House of 
Commons clothed in Mr, Whiteside’s rhetorie, and repeated evel 
with a show of something like conviction in letters from rural 
deans and vicars in all the newspapers of their party. There are 
in Ireland two hundred parishes, or thereabouts, it 1s computed, 
in Which there is not a single Protestant ; something the same 
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number, in which the Protestants average about a score. There 
are eleven dioceses in which the whole aggregate of Protestants 
is less than that of a single Catholie parish ; and the sum-total 
of the members of this ancient Church of Ireland are one-tenth 
of the whole population. And to feed these pastors without a 
flock there comes from the land of Ireland seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year, cut and due for them by the spade and 
scythe of the ( ‘atholic millions, who have to maintain their own 
Church out of poverty as great as is known amongst men ; and 
this they uphold, before beings endowed with reason, by argu- 
ments such as we have quoted. If the whole tale were as true 
as gospel, it would not touch the Se but in reality it is a 
fable, compared with which the legend of Pope Joan and the 
story of Merlin are harmless and re spectable. 

Bede accuses the Church of Ireland in his day of differing 
from the rest of the Western Church as to the time for the cele- 
bration of Kaster. Could there, to any candid mind, be a clearer 
proof of her conformity in all other points? Are we to believe 
that the host of Irish saints who, as apostles and missionaries, 
poured over Europe in the sixth and seventh centuries, and 
Whose names are recorded as patrons of so many Continental 
cities, beheved and taught a faith different from that of the 
Church which ranks them amonest its luminaries? Whatever 
questions may have arisen as to ceremonial or jurisdiction, there 
is no trish antiquarian who does not know that the [rish, so far 
back as Christianity can be traced amongst them, had essentially 
the same faith and observances—call them superstitions if you 
will—as at this hour. If Mass, confession, saint-worship, prayers 
for the dead, and devotion to the Blessed Virgin, be indicative of 
a cultus very different from that of the Church by law estab- 
lished, we may with tolerable security conclude that the six- 
teenth century was the earliest in which the teachings of that 
favoured institution were made to ring in Irish ears. The great 
body of the Trish people, instead of undergoing that marvellous 
process of oscillation which the Protestant fiction ascribes to 
them, of being first Protestants and then Papists, then Protestants 
again and then Papists again, have simply adhered to their tra- 
ditional faith in the teeth of barbarous persecution, and have 
been, as they are perhaps, the most Catholic people in Europe. 

[t must be owned, however, that this fidelity of the Irish to 

their religion did not prevent some of their princes from mani- 
festing a good deal of that convenient pliancy, for the sake of 
temporal interest, which marked so stronely the epoch of the 
Reformation. Henry VILL, who, with all his faults, is almost 
a solitary instance among English sovereigns of a prince con- 
ceiving and trying to carry out a large, definite, and generous 
VOL. III, gy 
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policy towards Ireland, endeavoured, as is well known, to recon- 
cile thoroughly the chiefs of the [Trish septs with the crown, con- 
ferring upon them Enelish titles of nobility, oiterme them their 
due place in the Parhament, which was to be thenceforth not of 
the Pale but of the kinedom, and giving them an earnest of his 
royal bounty. ‘his policy, like every instance of Just dealing 
on the part of England towards Ireland, had its success ; but it 
needs little knowledge of the character and history of Henry 
to be assured that the recognition of his claim to be suprene 
head of the Church was an indispensable condition of his favour, 
Truth to say, the Trish princes made small scruple on the os 
We mieht cite, as applicable to their case, the thoroughly cha- 
racteristic saying of James I. to some of their successor s,—that 
it would be time for them to stipulate for religion when it 
appeared by their life and conversation that they had any. They 
recognised Henry’s new title of supreme head, just as they 
recognised his new title of King of Ireland, quite content with 
the fact that after this form of words, as before it, their own 
mode of life and all its arrangements, civil and spiritual, re- 
mained the same. 

The Parliament of the Pale, as obsequious as the Parliament 
at Westminster, established the supremacy of the king by law ; 
but that also was really a mere form. Within the Pale and with- 
out it the whole religious life and observances of the people were 
unchanged. It was with Elizabeth that innovation came ina 
real and perilous form. In her mind and that of her ministers it 
was a rooted and almost elementary principle that, so far as the 
power of the State could make itself felt, no religion should be 
sufiered but the religion of the sovereign. This was not so much 
sectarian imtoleranee as a strong sense of the polit ical nece SSIty 


of religious contormity. Contemporary with the Ke formation, of 


independent erowth, yet both influencing that event and under- 
voing its influence, it is manifest that the ideal of the State as a 
complete, harmonious, and concordant whole, had taken great pos- 
session of the minds of men. We discern this almost as clearly 
in Shakespeare asin Machiavelli. It is observable that, fairly as 
Shakespeare on the whole deals with the Catholic religion n 
What may be called its pendant aspects and effects, he never ap- 
proaches the conception of the Church as an independent and 
selLeovernine whole: while. on the other hand. the State is 
idealised by him into something mystie and divine. And this 
idea of the majestic unity of the State explains to us why the 
soverelons and statesmen of that ALE, howe ver pe rsonally (iss0- 
lute or irreligious, were so remorseless towards religious dissent, 


and placed religious conformity amongst the foremost tests ol 


loyal obedience, 
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Elizabeth unhesitatingly set herself to dragoon Ireland into 
an acceptance of her own religion. Her Pale Parliament. re- 
enacted the royal supremacy, and abolished Catholicism as far as 
a statute could do so. In order to secure acquiescence, penalties 
were Imposed on those who should fail to attend their parish 
church; and in this enactment seventeen bishops in the Upper 
House concurred. If this fact amount to an acceptance of the 
Established Church by the nation of Ireland, we give our adver- 
saries the full benefit of it. The people, they say, did for a time 

equiesce, and went to aoe under the new dispensation. 
Consider for a moment the state of the ease. Outside the Pale, 
until Mountjoy had laid Munster in ashes, and the lone resist- 
ance of O'Neill was = the Act of Parliament was a cead 
letter, The Trish population, not one in a hundred of whom 
knew a word of the Enelish language, kept their priests and 
friars, Who said Mass, shrived and anointed them, with no more 
idea of adopting any other religion than they had had for fom 
hundred years be fore. Inside the Pale it was a somewhat more 
mixed case. The population did not exactly apprehend the 
difference between old and new; and the state of things has 
been not inaptly paralleled with the spectacle presented by St. 
Paul's Cathedral in the opening of the reign of Edward VL, 
when Mass was said at one altar and the reformed service read 
atanother. But when the matter became clear, it was astonish- 
ing with what unanimity the people, even within the Pale, clung 
to the old faith. 

The later apologists of the Establishment are fond of 

‘harging their failure upon the English jealousy of the [vish 
ae jealousy which prohibited all use of the service 
In that tongue, preferring even the continuance of Latin where 
English was not understood. Certainly such a policy would 
be absurd in the extreme, supposing the government to have 
had any real care for the souls of the Irish; but they looked to 
the extinction of tn tongue as a step in the subj uvation of 
Lreland. not less necessary, if not more so, than the extirpa ation 
ot Popery itself. : 

But how does the ban laid upon the Irish language account 
for the failure of the Reformation as nai such as Dublin, and 
Meath, and We xford, and Iilkenny, Enelish in language and in 
manners for three centuries 2 Or did it succeed better in later 
times, When its advocates took to Irish Bibles and Irish Bible- 
readers? Or of what avail is it to the present question to’ac- 
count one way or the other for the failure, when the fact 1s 
admitted ? | 

The Protestant interest in Ireland has been m: gut up solely 
of the Enelish and Scottish Protestants, whom the government 
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transplanted and settled on the lands of the expelled natives. To 
some insignificant extent, a change of religion took place among 
the Irish gentry, by sheer force of penal laws on the one hand, 
and the highest human — ‘ements on the other. But of con- 
version in the true sense, by preaching and conviction, there has 
been absolutely none. And all this while the State-Church had 
appropriated the revenues, the fabrics, and the titles of the 
ancient clergy, and had been backed by penalties for nonecon- 
formity, and the strong arm and omnipresent imfluence of go- 
vernment and law. It is this history, the most discraceful, 
perhaps, to be found in the dealings of one country towards 
another, which modern pastors without a flock venture to desig- 
nate as the lawful succession to the ancient Lrish Church. . 

Under James IT. the Catholics enjoyed a brief era of power; 
and it has become the fashion, especially since the publication of 
Lord Macaulay's History, to denounce their use of such power as 
a tyranny exceeding even that which had been inflicted upon 
them. The fact is that, coming into power after so much suffer- 
ing, not only did they enact no persecuting law, but they did not 
even declare the Catholic Church to be the established Church 
of the country. They did, indeed, pass a law with respect to the 
revenues of the Establishment, and it is worth while to contrast 
the Act itself with Lord Macaulay’s description of it :—‘ When 
lay property,” he says, “was thus invaded, it was not likely that 
the endowments which had been, in contravention of every sound 
principle, lavished on the Church of the minority would be 
spared. To reduce those endowments without prejudice to 
existing interests, would have been a reform worthy of a good 
prince and of a good parliament. But no such reform would 
satisfy the vindictive bigots who sat at the King’s Inns. By 
one sweeping Act the greater part of the tithe was transferred 
from the Protestant to the Roman Catholie clergy, and the 
existing incumbents were left, without one farthing of compensa- 
tion, to die of hunger.’ It must strike any reader as extra- 
ordinary that in this passage Lord Macaulay does not venture to 
state what the law was which he thus denounces. It was nota 
ler talionis. It was not a law that Protestants should thence- 
forth pay tithes to Catholic priests, as Catholies had been forced 
to pay them to Protestant rectors. It was simply an enact- 
ment that Catholics should thenceforth pay tithes to their own 
pastors. 

Amonest the high authorities cited in the little pamphlet to 
which we before referred on the subject of the Church Establish- 
ment, none approaches Lord Macaulay, either in sp Jendour of 
eloquence or in the transparent clearness of reasoning with 

5 History of England, iy, 216, 
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which he demonstrates the iniquity as well as the peril of appro- 
priating the fund for religious instruction, the patrimony of the 
poor, to the benefit of the few and the rich. If, when he wrote 
his History, he had not been blinded by his inveterate antipathy 
to the Stuarts and all who adhered to them, he would probably 
have spoken in very different terms of this Act of the Trish 
Parliament. It is true that in our days Parliament, in making 
the change, would provide compensation for existing interests; 
but of such compensation there was then no example. The 
Act should be judged in another light—judged as a law for 
the future ; and as such no more simple, just, and healing mea- 
sure was ever devised. [fit had remained the law from that 
hour to this, what a different history of Ireland should we have 
had to record! How perfectly would it have solved the religious 
difficulty ' The pastors of each religion entitled by law to the 
tithes of their own flocks ; no man putting his sickle in another's 
harvest ; and the numbers of the clergy of each sect adapting 
themselves naturally in proportion to the extent of their congre- 
vations ;—this is what lreland would have exhibited, in place of 
the misery and bloodshed, the savage oppression and fierce 
resentment, of which this question has been the occasion. 

Again, Protestant apologists complain bitterly of the class of 
ecclesiastics whom the Enelish government sent to euard or 
spread the Protestant religion in Ireland. It must be owned, 
indeed, that men of the stamp of Ussher and Bedell and Berkeley 
shine as rare and distant lights in the annals of Lrish Protes- 
tantism. Every one knows Swift's indignant denunciation of 
the Hanoverian bishops : 

** Of whom there are but four at most 

Who know there is a Holy Ghost, 

Or ever own a Power Divine 

Save Mammon and the German line ;”’ 
and his ironical explanation that the men of learning and virtue 
Whom the government had really appoimted were all stopped 
and plundered on Hounslow Heath, and the highwaymen, having 
secured their rochets and credentials, came over and were conse- 
crated in their stead. ore during the whole period of the 
penal laws, and down to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the clerey of the Irish Establishment were zealous mainly in 
the exaction of tithe. Tithes were levied in kind, for in Ireland 
there were few moduses. The peasant had annually to submit to 
having every tenth blade and ear, every tenth pig and potato, 
seized and carried off by one whose face he never saw at the altar 
orin the pulpit, and whom he looked on merely as one of the 
agents in that eraduated hierarchy of oppression which weighed 
upon him in the name of Enelish law. The resentment against 
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the payment of tithes was accordingly fieree, and gave rise to the 
very earliest of those agrarian combinations which afterwards as- 
sumed the form almost of an institution. In the period between 
1760 and 1767 outraves arising from resistance to tithes were 
frequent in the south of Iveland. As we may well fancy, no 
thought of alleviating the causes of these disturbances entered 
into the heads of the legislators of that epoch. They dealt with 
them as planters with the disaffection of slaves, terming the mere 
ery of oppressed nature “a popis sh ¢ anaes acy, and exercising the 
utmost savageness In repression. Smniilar disturbances from the 
same cause broke out some twenty years later, when the Lrish 
Parliament contained at least some elements of true political 
philosophy ; and Grattan, in one of the most magnificent of his 
harangues, dealt with the whole subject of tithe in a manner 
almost worthy of Burke. 

The total abolition of tithes was amonest the chief boons 
held out to the people by the United Drishmen ; and it occupies 
a foremost place amongst the articles of the paper constitutions 
which they drew up. After 1850 the resistance was renewed 
upon a wider scale, as part of a national movement, and sup- 
ported for the first time by energetic appeals to public opinion. 


This was what has been ealled the “Tithe War.” the basis of 


Which was an almost universal resistance on the part of Irish 
Catholics to the payment of tithes—a resistance which was in- 
tended to be merely pone, but which unhappily had its bloody 
episodes ; amongst them was the dreadful scene at Carricksho ck, 
Where a troop ot poh ce, escorting a tithe-proctor, were set upon 
and stain almost to a man by the peasantry. It was O'Connell's 
horror of bloodshed, we believe, which, more than any other 
cause, led to his acquiescence in the arrangement which, with a 
slight diminution, preserved the tithes to the Protestant clergy, 
transformed into tithe-rent charge, and with the payment thrown 
on the landlord instead of the tenant. This change has no doubt 
put an end to the distressing scenes of the past. The tithe- 
proctor no longer makes his annual raid upon the little harvest 
of the poor. It is still the peasant’s toil which produces the 
tithe, just as before ; but he pays it in the form of rent to his 
landlord, and thus is not a ically conscious of its separ ate 
existence. The Act has been so far successful that the personal 
animosity of the peasant against tithe has disappeared, and there 
is, therefore, far less material for an appeal to popular feelings. 
The evil remains in its essence what it always was, but it Is far 
more subtly , diseuised, and comes home to the percepti on of the 
statesman rather than to the passions of the multitude. We 
doubt much whether, in the present condition of Iretand, a suc- 


cessful agitation on the subject is likely ; but we have no doubt 
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whatever that any English minister desirous of really pacifying 
and conciliatine Lreland should make the solution of this ques- 
tion his foremost endeavour. 

The subject is generally dealt with as one of revenue. The 
respective numbers within and without the Establishment are 
counted ; the figures are given ofthat immense fund, the original 
wud proper destination of which is the spiritual instruction and 
comfort of the people ; the injustice of diverting that fund into 
a channel from which the people receive no particle of benefit is 
demonstrated ; the plea of property beyond the present holders 
—that 1s to say, the plea ofa perpetual property In a corporation 
which has no functions to perform—is summarily set aside ; and 
the State is called upon, in the exercise of a clear right, and in 
the performance of an absolute duty, to limit the future revenue 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland to an amount adequate to 
provide religious instruction for its own members, and to appro- 
priate the surplus to some use really beneficial to the Irish 
people. All this is foreible and unanswerable, but it fails short 
of the vital point. The ereat inischief of the present Establish- 
ment lies in the consequences which it entails, first in the prac- 
tical outlawry, by the State, of the Church of the people, and again 
in the absence of the due relations which should subsist between 
the landlord and the priests, the temporal and spiritual leaders 
of the people. 

The Catholie Church in treland is a body possessing Vast 
moral and political power. The political power arises from the 
moral, and therefore deties every attempt to fetter or diminish 
it by law. Is it according to any canon of political wisdom that 
the State should be in a position of having no possible relations 
except hostile ones with a power such as this ?, Who, for example, 
is Bishop of Tuam? We do not mean in point of doctrine, but in 
fact, and in the eyes of statesmen. He manifestly whom the people 
of Tuam accept and revere as such; who ordains their priests, 
confirms their children, is obeyed by them as their spiritual lord. 
There is the fact for State policy to deal with. How does the 
State deal with it? It not only refuses to know him, but abso- 
lutely shakes the lash over him, and threatens him with fine and 
Mnprisonment if he ventures to call himself what he is. It erectsa 
chimera whom it calls Bishop of Tuam, who has neither flock, nor 
functions, nor power save what the State bestows upon him. To 
him the State accords some thousands per annum of Irish 
money, Him alone it consents to receive and recognise. This 
Is the story spread over the bishoprics of Ireland, and in a 
smaller degree in every parish. As long as men are men, what 
sentiments can the State expect on the part of the Catholic 
ecclesiastics 2? We do not speak of civil obedience, for that they 
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yield through religious motives, but of that full, cordial, and 
unerudging codperation which a priesthood can give so effect- 
ually to all the righteous objects of the State. 

The indirect effect upon the landlord and tenant question is 
still more crave. Surely the very best, because the simplest and 
most natural, solution of that difficulty, the intricacies of which 
bafile legislation, would be that Irish landlords should become 
in all respects like English ones in the management of their 
tenantry ; living amongst them, dealing fairly by them, and 


looking only to that fair dealing in return which they would he 
certain in time to reap. Towards the production of such a re- 


sult, one essential element is a cood understanding between the 
landlord and the priest. We have in our mind at this moment 
certain estates in Ireland owned by men English by birth and 
Protestant in religion, men who were always sincerely attached 
to that religion, but who were early convineed, and ac ‘ted on the 
conviction, that to raise and improve the backward people Whom 
God had given to them in charge was at once the path of duty 
and of their highest happiness. They east from them at the be- 
ginning all idle notions of proselytism ; they knew what help 
the religion of the people might be made to give to the progress of 
social improvement ; and they resolved to take the priest frankly 
by the hand. They had wisdom enough to perceive that rapid 
results were not to be expected, that time and much forbearance 
were necessary, and that they must make the nature and habits 
and traditional life of the people the basis from which all hope 
of advancement must spring. U pon these lands there has been 
no whisper of agrarian disturbance. The people have suffered 
like their neighbours in the hard seasons ; but the distress has 
engendered no bad blood. Perhaps there May be less there than 
elsewhere of those signs of external improvement which are 
afforded by leveiled cabins and an expatriated people ; but the 
tenantry have always paid their rents to the best of their ability, 
and for their landlords they have no word but blessing. That 
numbers of the gentry of Iveland desire to do their duty by 
their tenantry, we are convinced ; but too many of them are un- 
happily possessed with the idea that their first endeavour should 
be, if not to make the adults Protestants, yet to make them give 
over their children to be taught in Protestant schools. W here- 
ever that fatal notion has existed, it has acted literally like poison. 
Its inevitable result is either slavery and hypocrisy, or defi- 
ance and outrage. Of course the pries st protects the faith of 

his flock, and denounces from the altar this insidious proselytism ; 
and the landlord again violently resents priestly interference with 
his acts. Nine-tenths of all this miserable religious war is due 
to the State fiction of a Church Establishment. By law the 
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people are the flock of the Protestant clergyman; and it is 
naturally a torment to him that the fact is so very far from co- 
inciding with the law. Naturally, therefore, all his influence is 
exerted tO imduce the landlord, by One AQenCy or another, t© 
protestantise his people ; and in this endeavour he has no more 
active fellow-labourers than the ladies of his own funnily and the 
landlord’s. Lf the State fiction Were cone away with,— if the law 
onee frankly a ‘dl the Protestant rector as the pastor of his 
own people only, be they few or many, and the Catholie priest 
as the ante ol his own. flock, a oreat deal of this would 
disappear. At present men who have an opportunity of know- 
ing how priests are spoken ofat the tables of landlords, and how 
landlords ale spoken of at the tables of priests, cannot forbear a 
strong desire that these classes should come together, and that 
the Catholie priest should be found in his place of honowr at 
the squire’s board, with — advantages to both. 

Ina new Conservative periodical lately started in [reland, 
the suggestion has been made that Protestant landlords should 
boldly use their power to evict Catholic tenants upon system, 
and plant Protestants im their stead. This proposition is by no 
means new; but one might have thought that, however con- 
eenial to the fierce No- Pope ry spirit of some thirty years ago, 
it would not be broached in publie in our day. We will hope 
the writer did not realise all the detestable cruelty involved f 
his proposal. But what is material to our present purpose is, 
that the suggestion was made in an article devoted to a defence 
of the Church Establishment, and was put forward as one means 
of bringing sheep to the empty folds. It is thus that political 
falschoods are pregnant with moral evil. What would be thou: uht 
of any Catholic writer who should advise the systematic removal 
of Protestant tenants from the estates of Catholic landlords in 
England? The whole press would open with one voice ot 
righteous execration. The proposed plan, besides, has been tried 
Inany times and on various scales, and still with the same result 
of utter failure. The transp anted Protestants had certain notions 
of their own importance ; they considered that they conferred a 
favour by coming there at all, and were by no means so amen- 
able in the article of rent as the Papists whom they had dis- 
placed. So these colonies, one after the other, withered away to 
nothing, as a scheme projected in violation of natural laws 
must necessarily do. 

Upon what reasoning, then, is the maintenance of the Estab- 
lishment advocated? Really upon one argument alone,—upon 
what may be termed the garrison principle, namely, that the Pro- 
testant Church is an essential portion of the Protestant interest Im 
Ireland, and that the Protestant interest is the English interest 
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Why, it is said, offend the Protestants who are your friends and 
allies, and give increased power to Irish Popery, which is your 
irreconcilable enemy? This coca clearly admits of but 
one answer. itis simply the argument of the sword, and jus- 
tifies the disloyalty which it presumes. 


But when those who use it go further, and in support of 


their views assert that what has been already done in the diree- 
tion of justice to Trish Catholics has been wholly without fruit, 
and that the insurrectionary spirit is as strong amonest them as 
ever, we mect the statement with a flat denial. We say, on the 
contrary, that it would be difheult to name any measure which 
has been so fruitfal of all the beneficial results expected from it 
as Catholic Emancipation. Whom did that Ak reheve 2 The 
middle and upper classes of the laity, by far the most oop ortant 
classes for any political end not depending on mere numbers, 
What has become of them since emancipation? They ia e filled 
the professions, worked their way to the Bench, entered the 
Legislature, seized every advantage that was thrown pen to 
them. The spirit of revolt, which at the end of the last century 
and during the first quarter of this was nowhere more pr eid nt, 
has become so absolutely dead amonyst them that they are far 
more open to the reproach of being politicaily too inert, and too 
much engrossed by their personal hopes and interests. LF it be 
otherwise with the clergy and the mass of the people, we should 
remember that these are precisely the classes w hom the State has 
never, or never heartily, saneeD to coneihate. 

The idea of civine the Catholic cle Tey pensions out of the 
Consolidated Fund, preserving the StTUTUS ito in other respects— 
an idea which was Mr. Pitt’s, which obtained the assent of the 
House of Commons in 1825, and which is so often reverted to 
by Sydney Smith as the great means to be chosen for the pac 
fication of Iveland—is, and we believe always will be, heartily 
rejected by the Catholie clergy. And in so rejecting it they are 
no doubt wise, both for their own interest and ultimately for the 
interests of all. It would be an arrangement so unsatisfactory, 
and intrinsically so degrading to the Catholie Church in Ireland, 
that nothine but evil could come of it. To aceept it would be 
to accept for ever the position of mere sectarics and dissenters 
living on the bounty of the State; while the Church of the mino- 
rity would retain its domination, and be confirmed in all its titles 
and prerogatives. No settlement, in short, should be proposed 
that does not establish what Mr. Disraeli terms ecclesiastical 
equality. 

That may be done, of course, in one of two ways,—either by an 
utter abrogation of all Church establishments in Ireland, or by 
establishing the Catholic Church on an equality with the Protest- 
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ant. To do the former, that is to say, to enforce the voluntary 
prin wiple upon those ake dislike it and believe it injurious to 
their religious interests, could hardly be considered just. The fair- 
est course manifestly is, to reduce the revenues of the Protestant 
Ks tablishiment to an amount sufficient to provide merely for the 
spiritui : wants of its own members, and to make the residue a 
fund f or payment of the Catholic clergy and of the other deno- 
minations in Ireland, accordine to their numbers. If this were 
done, without any attempt whatever on the part of the State 


i 
LO obtaim undue control over the ( ‘hureh, and it the titl s and 
succession of the Catholie Bishops and parish-priests were as 


fully recoenised by the State as those of the Protestants, th 

arrangement would, we have no doubt, be accepted, and would 
work wonders in healing [Irish discontent. And if any one, seek- 
ing to put to us a erucial question, asks whether we would go 
the leneth of eivine the Catholie as well as the Protestant 


Dishops their rCpres sentatives in the House of Lords. we fi 


halve 


s} 
i 
} 
L\ 


only to go bac = 0 Mr, Disrael’s programme, and, in the name 
of justice amt in the interest of the whole empire, to repeat his 


demand for © seus astical equality.’ 
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THE REVOLUTION IN POLAND. 


Tue Polish revolution, which from the beginning of the 
present year has lighted up the political atmosphere of 
Europe with its clare, was not a sudden or unexpected con- 
flagration. From the beginning of the winter men were 
every where and openly speaking of the spring campaign, as 
if the Poles had been formally challenged by Russia. At 
the same time it was necessarily supposed that Russia her- 


self was arming, and prepared to meet the first movement of 


her enemy with overwhelming force. No one supposed that 
that enormous military power would be unable to suppress 
the premature, unprepared, and unorganised revolt of scat- 
tered and defenceless conscripts. No one dreamed that a 
few local disturbances would completely bafile and hold at 
bay the power of the Czar, until they developed in intensity 
and extent into the predicted Polish revolution, and brought 
nearly all Europe within the sphere of their influence. This 
is the enigma; this is the “unexpected event” which has 
become a European question; and its solution may determine 
not only the fate of Poland, but the political combinations 
and configuration of the whole continent. 

We do not propose, in the observations we are about to 
make, to indulge in political conjecture, or to gratify ilu- 
sions by attempting to settle the problem of the future. 
The times are too serious, and the crisis too urgent, for the 
idle enthusiasm either of sympathy or hate. It is vain to 
speculate on possible contingencies whilst so solemn and 
cloomy a drama is before us. We will endeavour to estimate 
the nature and the course of the new Polish insurrection, by 
keeping as closely as we can to the positive facts and ascer- 
tained conditions of the conflict. It is hard to state the 
sober truth without wounding cherished hopes and feclings; 
but history is the work of interests, not of sentiment ; and 
the supreme consideration which must settle the fate of 
Poland is the true interest of Europe at large. The Polish 

cause is not in the first instance the ruling motive of the 

other states, though it is both the interest and the duty of 
Europe to use her power that the rights of Poland may be 
obtained. 

The maxims that have hitherto guided the policy of the 
Emperor Alexander II. are, to regard and to satisfy the 
wishes and the claims of all the nations united under his 
sceptre ; to transform the mechanical system of bureaucratic 
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administration into a healthy political organism; and so to 
develope the national forces of the Russian family of races 
that they shall complete and sustain each other. The preli- 
minary condition of the execution of this programme is, that 
those on whom its fulfilment depends shall thoroughly under- 
stand the state of society in every rank, the natural require- 
ments, and the existing currents of feeling and opinion. If 
the government of St. Petersburg had in any degree possessed 
this knowledge with regard to Poland; if it had understood 
what all Europe saw, and what Austria and even Prussia 
showed that they remembered in the treatment of their 
Polish provinces,—it could not possibly have entertained 
the delusion that mere improvements in the administration 
of the kingdom could reconcile it to the Russian yoke. The 
changes were moreover introduced in a way which could 
not fail to exasperate the half-conciliated parties, and even 
the indifferent classes of the population. Without enter- 
ing into details, it is enough to say that the more civilised 
Poles obtained no prospect of receiving equal rights and 
liberties with the almost barbarous Russians; that the na- 
tural representatives of the several classes and interests 
were not consulted, as in Russia, about the reforms; that 
even in the paltry concessions which were made, the historical 
rights of Poland, which were secured by treaties, were never 
recognised; and that the execution of the reforming mea- 
sures was entrusted exclusively to the alien hands of lus- 
sian officials. : 

All these things would probably have embittered the 
Poles less if the brutal system of the Emperor Nicholas had 
still prevailed. Poland would then have bided her time 
patiently, like Russia. But the Russian functionaries who 
were employed in Poland knew that in their own country 
the favours of the Czar were received with humble thankful- 
ness, although they came in a form made repulsive by harsh- 
ness and insolence; whilst the Poles would not even acknow- 
ledge the favour, and refused to regard it as an adjustment 
of their lawful claims. This contrast caused the government 
to proceed with the tone and feeling of national resentment, 
and aggravated the misunderstanding between Russia and 
the Poles. 

We cannot doubt that Alexander II. personally entertains 
the noblest and most humane intentions. Judging from his 
conduct in Russia itself, in Finland, and in the Baltic pro- 
vinces, we must conclude that his object in Poland is not 
merely to remove the worst abuses, but to effect a real 
organic improvement in the state of the kingdom. but the 
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flattery and selfishness of his agents induced him to believe 
in the presence of a harmony between his measures and the 
preponderating influences in Poland, that never existed for 
a moment. For it is in the nature of despotism, even the 
most enlightened, to overlook the really active and deter- 
mining forces among the people, whenever it succeeds in 
obtaining compliant instruments or ut questioning subjects 
for its designs, and to admit these alone as essential elements 
in its calculation. Therefore the Emperor Alexander took 
into consideration only Russian influences even in Poland 
where he wished to be liberal; and when he thought it 
necessary to proceed with energy, he made use of Russian 
means. 
Now in Russia itself he not only had succeeded in se- 
curie the initiative to the gov ernment, but the whole mea- 
sure, mode, and aim of the reforms were aad and controlled 
by the administration. At least so far as the public could 
see, this was outwardly the case. And i is possil ble among 
x rude and primitive e people, that feels the craving for im- 
provement 1n its social state and fur more liberal institutions, 
but remembers no better time in the past, and is conscious 
of no distinct objects for its future. Iere the sovereign can 
act as an intelligent des pot or a civilising conqueror: ‘for he 
encounters no Rstored! traditions, and does not offend the 
national feeling by the presence ofa foreign power. But this 
mode of action is out of place when it is applied to a higher 
stage of general cultivation: it becomes dangerous if it 
ignores the national traditions ; 1t is a positive outrage when 
it makes itself felt as the absolute will of a foreign master. 
All these disturbing causes were present in the government 
of Poland. Even under Alexander II. Russia has maintained 
the tone and attitude ofa conqueror, although the sangul- 
nary and revengeful terrorism that raged under Nicholas 
has been repressed. ‘The backwardness of Russia in social 
progress disabled her from accomplishing the transition from 
Violent annexation to organic assimilation. She incessantly 
confounded the natural passive resistance of the Pelish chia- 
racter to the | with intentional opposition and deli- 
berate contumacy. This mismanagement on the part of 
Russia called vn the real elements of an opposition on prin- 
ciple, and invested them with a moral dignity, and even 
with material authority over the mass of the poeple, which 
was the more formidable because it is the pride of the Poles 
to deem their country a martyr among eis 
The government of the Emperor Alexander sought to 
obtain the support ofa party by fay ouring the higher aris- 
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tocracy in Poland. But it was too deeply persuaded of its 
own infallil nility, and too confident of the eflicac Vv of its 
resources, to examime the causes and the object ot the osten- 
sible culanindiatil ‘ss With which the great nobles surrounded 
each of the governors as they rapidly succeeded each other 
without ever achieving any practical result. The Russians 
were too short-sighted to discern in this conduct the sien 
that the nobles had resumed their traditional desiens, which 
were not only to recover their old supremacy in Poland, but 
also to regain that preponderance in the councils of the 
whole empire which they had enjoyed, temporarily at least, 
under Alexander J. At the same time the government 
protected and patronised the Polish peasant. But this was 
done in such a way as to set the peasant against the wealthy 
proprietor w ithout making him docile for the special objects 
of the state. The same policy was pursued towards the 
Jewish population, who have always been in Poland the 
principal obstacle to a healthy development of a middle 

class, and to the economical ind lependence of the peasants, 
the lesser nobles, and the towns. For the Jews do not form 
a national element. They are Polish Jews, but not Jewish 
Poles. On the other hand, the middle and inferior order of 
the nobility, the historic representatives of the nation’s life, 
and the early feeble germs of a commercial middle class, 
were entirely disregarded; and this neglect alienated and 
enraged the true national element, the very power that 
wields the most important and decisive influence upwards 
and downwards through every rank of society. 

We enumerate these, the most conspicuous, sins of omis- 
sion without rehearsing the blundering and often brutal vio- 
lation of the feelings, customs, and ideas of the nation that 
was constantly and every where repeated. oe do we insist 
on the hostile treatment of the national faith, or the infrae- 
tion of the primary rights of men. For it o necessary in 
iustice that we should remember that these continual wrongs 
and insults, multiplied a thousandfold, ina thousand shapes, 
every day, at every place, and almost in every household, do 
not spring from the principle of the Alexandrine system, 
and fall to the account of its leading ministers only inas- 
inuch as they suffered, and did not condemn, the acts of their 
subordinate agents. No doubt, in a country deprived of a 
national representation this indifference amounts to a cul- 
pable and unpardonable neglect of duty ; and in politics, 
whether internal or foreign, administrative faults involve 
the consequences and the responsibility of moral guilt. 
The dogged refusal of the Emperor’s government to concede 
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as aright to the Poles that which it was resolved soon to 
grant as a favour to the Russians, who have no traditional] 
hereditary rights, must have led, sooner or later, even with- 
out the secondary circumstances to which we have just 
adverted, to a Polish revolution. Indeed, from the moment 
when Alexander IT. solemnly promised the assembled mar- 
shals of the Polish nobility a reform of the state of their 
country,—on the 21st of April 1856,—it became simply ¢ 
question of time. For he declared hkewise on that occasion 
that Poland would be required to attach herself to Russia, 
or, as the phrase is, to be absorbed in Russia, in order to 
enjoy his favour. Thus he demanded the suicide of the 
nation, as the condition of a prospective improvement in the 
political welfare of the country. Thenceforth a reaction of 
patriotic feeling was provoked, which had no issue but revo- 
lution. 

A partial glimmering of the truth may have penetrated 
to St. i etersburg, and was probably the cause of the appoint- 
ment of the Marquis Wieclopolski. Yet at the same time 
Count Zainoyski was banished because he had explained to 
the Emperor the necessary consequences of a first step in 
the path of conciliation. An enlightened despotism is re- 
solved to be guided only by its own good-will, but will not 
hearken to necessity. The Marquis Wiclopolski, if he had 
been free to act, might have succeeded, in spite of all the 
hatred that surrounded him, in accomplishing not indeed a 
durable peace, but a temporary reconciliation, between Po- 
land and Russia. But the court of St. Petersburg would 
not admit the necessity of obeying his counsels; and thus Po- 
land drifted irresistibly onward to an open conflict between 
irreconcilable prin ciples. 

The Marquis Wielopolski is certainly the most interest- 
ing political character in the Polish drama. That he is the 
first in intellect among the national statesmen nobody dis- 
putes. He stands apart from all parties, and is detested 
wlike by all. The animosity of the eg org absolutists as 
well as democracy, was inspired } . just instinct. For, 
whatever be the judement men on of him, his conduct 
has demonstrated that, in striving to be the pacificator of 
Poland, he had no design of serving the interests of the 
Russian autocracy or of brute force. That the Poles, on 
the other hand, can never forgive him that conscription 

which anticipated the outbreak, is equally intelligible. Even 
the party of theoretical revolution, which has been gradu- 
ally furmed, cannot bear with him; for he has shown on 
many occasions that he judges the sovereign independence 
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of Poland an unattainable Utopia. So long as the Marquis 
Wielopolski held his position and his power at Warsaw, the 
Poles possessed a mouthpiece who, even after the commence- 
ment of the revolt, was constantly pressing on the govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg the means and the manner of intro- 
ducing reforms and other conciliatory measures. Esteemed 
by the Emperor, trusted by the Grand Duke Constantine, 
hated indeed by Prince Gortschakoff, but yet indispensable 
to the Russian cabinet, he united every quality that could 
make his projects and his advice successful. He was re- 
moved from the scene in July, when the brutal military 
party of Mouravieff and berg rose to power. These men 
have no idea and no policy but that of extirpating the 
Polish nation ; and, whilst they are supreme, the Russian 
ministry barely ventures to hold out to the unhappy Poles 
a distant and uncertain hope that they may, after an inde- 
finite interval, and thanks exclusively to the clemency of 
the Czar, possibly be galvanised into a sort of vegetative 
political life. The Grand Duke himself shrank from the 
responsibility of this reign of bloodshed, and quitted the 
country. 

It may be that a statesman so profound as Wielopolski 
played off the government and the revolution against each 
other, in the hope that the realisation of his own schemes 
might result from a compromise. ‘Those schemes were un- 
questionably more favourable to Poland than the execution 
by Russia of the Six Points of the mediating Powers can 
ever be, especially if Russia is not compelled to yield, but 
spontaneously promulgates them to the crushed and con- 
quered Poles. Yet, as things now stand, this is the ut- 
most that Poland can look forward to. It is true the 
Marquis Wielopolski could not alter the position of affairs 
at once. The most unbounded concessions would have been 
unable to do that ; and the most sanguinary suppression of 
the revolt will be equally unable to do it. The Polish lead- 
ers know by this time, even if they will not admit it, how 
powerful a moderator of the policy of vengeance has been 
lost in the fallen statesman. Alexander II. is perhaps the 
only Russian statesman remaining who does not in his heart 
contemplate the extinction of the race as the condition of 
the social revival of Poland. But far less than most men 
imagine is the power even of a Russian autocrat. The 
machinery of state has its fixed and regular mode of ope- 
ration; the functionaries with whom the actual power rests 
have grown up in certain accustomed ways; and the resources 
of the imperial policy have been formed upon old traditions. 
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Wielopolski is still the man whom the Emperor will be 
obliged to rely on when the time fora real reorganisation 
arrives. 

Aversion for Germany, and for the influence of its supe- 
rior civilisation and mental culture, is the foundation on 
which he believes that a good understanding between Russia 
and Poland may be restored, and on which he hopes to effect 
it. His celebrated state-paper of 1860 proves this so clearly, 
that it only remains for us to enquire into the intellectual 
origin of this idea. The Marquis belongs to that fraction of 
the aristocracy who deem the Sarmatian nobles predestined 
to the supreme direction of the Slavonic world. This is the 
motive of the mortal hatred of the Germans. In the ac- 
tual circumstances of Russia, it cannot be denied that this 
aristocratic fraction possesses a real intellectual superiority, 
and may justly look forward to the exercise of a controlling 
influence. but the significant fact, that the ablest man of 
this party could be too deeply impregnated with despotic 
ideas to estimate the bearing and effect of despotic mea- 
sures, proves how great a peril will impend over the whole 
civilisation of Europe if the Slavonic races of the North 
should ever receive their guiding impulse from this Sarma- 
tian noblesse. It is the curse of absolutism that-it degrades 
men mentally as well as outwardly, by inspiring them with 
the belief that physical force is able to accomplish great 
things, and not only to destroy. This is the illusion that 
was fatal to Wielopolski. He knew better than any other 
man that the revolution would overtake him in the pro- 
cress of his reforms, and that the revolution could produce 
nothing but misery, and no regeneration. In his heart 
he desired the happiness of his country. In his way he 
Was a patriot. Therefore he determined, with one bold 
stroke, to tear the net asunder before it was completely spun. 
This was the origin of that memorable conscription that filled 
Europe with horror, and placed a load on Russia which 
is slowly dragging her back into that slough of barbarity 
from which she had begun to emerge since the accession ol 
Alexander II. 

The proscription was not the cause of the revolution, but 
the occasion of the revolt. It burst forth suddenly, without 
the actual codperation of the revolutionary party of the 
Polish emigration. Whilst that party was organising a vaster 
movement, which was to have broken out some months later 
not only in Congress Poland, but in Posen, Galicia, and 
Italy, the young men whom the conscription smote had fled 
into the forests with a knife, an axe, or a club, and, cluster- 
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ing in little bands, were making a stand against the Rus- 
sians. This was no organised revolution, but an unpremedi- 
tated act of self-defence, an undesigned struggle of desperate 
men for existence, without weapons, or leaders, or plan of 
action. What people is there whose sons would not have 
done the same? Who can reproach the youth of Poland 
with this attempt to escape by flight or by resistance from 
the grip of*the Russian army? The conflict had begun. 
Thousands over whom the plotters of the revolution would 
have had no influence found themselves suddenly engaged 
in fighting the Itussians, and were at the disposition of the 
revolutionary party, without a possibility of retreat. Was 
that party to wait until its own arrangements were com- 
pleted? It could not be. In spite of the imperfect prepara- 
tion, it was necessary to follow up the first irrevocable step, 
and turn to the best account the unexpected opportunity. 
The revolutionists of the emigration sustained the planless 
and incoherent insurrection, reinforced it with material aid, 
and, securing by degrees the management and administra- 
tive control, “transformed it eradually into an organised re- 
volution. 

The organisation has never divested itself of the hasty and 
unready character it had from the beginning. But here at 
once appeared the contrast that subsists between the merely 
destructive force of despotism and the ways of a more ad- 
vanced civilisation. That mysterious national covernment 
which wondering Europe was suddenly aware of, and which 
has continued in the same my stery to conduct the Polish 
movement with undiminished vigour, is assuredly the most 
astonishing result of the unfinished. organisation. To all 
the other circumstances of the Polish tragedy a parallel may 
be found in the revolutionary history of other countries 
and other times; but not to this. Sprung from the union 
of despotism and conspiracy, it has the qualities of both, 
works with the means and unites the power of both, and 1s 
at once judge and accuser, culprit and avenger the god or 
the demon of revolution. No man knows ofa mandate of 
the national government, yet no Pole dares to question it. 
None can tell the name of the masked rulers, but thousands 
are always ready to execute their behests. All Poland 1s 
moved by the wires they hold in their hand; and the whole 
country obeys them without a murmur. E very one knows 
that ™ slightest act of disobedience will be not only men- 
aced, but inexorably punished, with the dagger and the 
rope, with social dishonour and commercial ruin. And yet 
all the exertions of the Russian government are unable to 
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discover even the place from which this secret body wields 
its resistless power. When its emissaries are taken in the 
act of executing its sanguinary commands, they die without 
betraying their trust; while the national government seems 
omnipresent, and knows and frustrates every design of its 
enemy almost as soon as it is formed. 

Surely it is an incredible thing! Tas it ever happened 
in the annals of the world that two governments subsisting 
together in one city have sent forth their orders over the 
same land, causing them to be carried into effect, and obtain- 
ing obedience, whilst that one which was established and 
legitimate, and had enjoyed for half a century all imaginable 
resources of power, was utterly unable even to discover the 
other, which crossed all its plans? Ifow is this possible ? 
Only because the autocratic despotism itself has educated 
the people to a blind obedience, which is now equally at the 
service of the revolutionary despotism. The Russian system, 
like the scorpion, has wounded itself mortally with its own 
venomous sting. The revolutionary system of the national 
cvovernment is of necessity driven to the extremity of a fear- 
ful terrorism, not only in order to supply by terror what it 
lacks in moral influence, but also because the Russians in 
their long tenure of power were never able to develope in 
the minds of the Poles a sense of moral authority in any 
government whatever. The national government is a ter- 
rible Nemesis, which the Russian administration of Poland 
has itself given birth to—an offspring which it can neither 
manage nor discover. The rude habits and resources of the 
Russian system are utterly helpless before it. And that 
system, paralysed in body and mind, is sinking deeper and 
deeper beneath the weight of its own savage traditions, and 
cannot understand that it is accomplishing nothing but its 
own destruction. 

The national government has done better; and in the 
early period of its existence especially, when it was not yet 
fighting for existence, it achieved wonders. Now, however, 
it has likewise reached the point of decline, to which even 
the best-intentioned despotism must come as soon as it 
attempts to sustain its moral authority by terror and by 
terror alone, and compels its subjects to seek the goal only 
by the paths which it has provided. This has been the sui- 
cide of the Polish insurrection. But it must be remembered 
that it was the secret government alone which converted a 
scattered revolt into a great revolution, and which raised a 
mere unprepared resistance to the barbarous conscription 
into the revolt of a whole nation. This perhaps was not so 
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much the result of a premeditated design, as the consequence 
of the energy and constancy which it communicated to the 
original movement against the Russians. 

It was the democratic party of the emigration and 
among the patriots in Poland that first undertook to guide 
and to support the bands of fugitive conscripts. This was 
perfectly natural; for the Russian policy, and perhaps also 
the interest of the Marquis Wielopolski, had visited with the 
conscription neither the upper aristocracy nor the peasants, 
but rather the middle classes of the population, the burghers 
in the towns, and the lesser nobility in the country districts. 
This was by no means the result of accident. Whereas in 
Russia the middle class is numerically quite inconsiderable, 
and has hitherto been almost overlooked in the schemes of 
reform, in Poland it is already a social and political power. 
After the example of the massacre of the Strelitzes, it was 
intended that the conscription should virtually exterminate 
this class of the people. The nobles themselves had no 
interest in its fate. For their designs tended not at all to 
the formation of a modern Poland suited to the industrial 
wants and conditions of civilised Europe. The ideal at 
which they aimed was rather the restoration of the old con- 
stitution, in which the great landowners had not to divide 
the power with capital and commerce. for this reason, 
even more than from want of confidence in the possibility 
of a prosperous issue, the aristocracy both in Poland and 
abroad held aloof so long from the movement. ‘This is as 
unique a phenomenon in the history of Poland as the exist- 
ence of the secret government in the history of revolutions 
in general; but it is not so inexplicable, and is perhaps 
better adapted than any other circumstance to cool the 
sympathies of liberalism for the restoration of a completely 
independent Poland. For in the present state of social cul- 
ture it cannot be disguised that an independent Poland, 
as soon as it has ceased to struggle for existence, will in- 
evitably incline to organise the state at the expense of 
those classes that are not noble, and will meet with little 
resistance from the Slavonic character in accomplishing this 
desion. This kind of aristocratic organisation of society 
would, however, be quite as injurious to the material inter- 
ests of Europe as an independent Poland would assuredly 
be to its political welfare. 

Ilowever this may be, the aristocratic classes in Poland 
began to deem it a point of honour and duty not to leave 
the rebellion in the lurch after it had become general, and 
had proved its strength and endurance against the helpless 
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inefficiency of Russia. Still, their first sacrifices in behalf 


of the revolution consisted less in the offer of their swords 
than in supplies of money. Even now they have not gene- 
rally taken arms for the national cause, but have done more 
important service by bringing all ecte influence to bear on 
the courts and governments of Europe, in order to obtain 
diplomatic support for the insurgents. 

In spite of the activity of the great Polish families in 
this respect, it is probable that even a mere moral interven- 
tion would not have ensued so early had not Prussia hast- 
ened to offer her services to the Czar. We have not for- 
rotten the surprised and angry irony with which this eager 
precipitation was treated in [Russian documents. Count 
Bismarck was not discouraged by this cold reception ; for he 
believed that Poland would supply him with the means of 
accomplishing victoriously a policy of internal government 
which all Europe condemned. The war-cry in Posen might 
enable him to carry out his repressive system throughout 
the monarchy, and to overawe at the same time the minor 
states; and by setting the army on foot against the Polish 
revolution, and proclaiming a state of siege, he might sus- 
pend the constitution and threaten Germany. It 1s pro- 
bable that he entertained yet wilder hopes, and imagined 
that a warlike alliance with Russia would enable him to re- 
store his country to the dignity and power which, partly 
through his own fault, she had recently lost. For it was 
well known that the democratic party among the Poles had 
made preparations for a general rising of Hungarians, Serbs, 
Roumans, and Italians, in order to hold Austria in check 
until the deliverance of Galicia could be accomplished. 
Count Bismarck reckoned on the ruin of Austria, and 
thought himself safe with the Russian alliance. He was 
disturbed in his schemes by the enquiry of the Western 
Powers concerning the convention. He tried to retrace his 
steps; but it was too late. That which Russia had laboured 
to prevent was now brought about by the mischievous zeal 
of her ally; and the Polish insurrection was no longer a local 
question. It had become an affair of European interest and 
magnitude. 

Meanwhile the aristocratic leaders had had time to dis- 
comfit the revolutionary intrigues which the Polish demo- 
eracy had commenced in the neighbouring Slavonic states, 
and to obtain some share in the direction of the movement. 
This was greatly facilitated by the policy of the Austrian 
covernment in Galicia, where the strict observance of inter- 
national obligations was combined with a humane and con- 
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siderate execution of the necessary measures of self-protec- 
tion. The Polish revolution solemnly declared that it would 
not invade those provinces of the monarchy which were 
not under the Russian sceptre. This promise was faithfully 
kept so far as the Polish dominions of Austria are con- 
cerned. Prussia afterwards announced that she had dis- 
covered and frustrated a plot for the separation of Posen ; 
but the position of the Prussian government at the time pre- 
vented this discovery from affecting perceptibly the course 
of events. 

The forces that sustain the insurrection are three. First, 
there is that democracy which, under all circumstances, de- 
sires from time to time a conflict with Russia, in order to 
keep alive and to strengthen in the minds of the Polish 
people the feeling of national aversion. Then there is the 
very numerous middle-class of property and education, con- 
sisting partly of the inferior nobility, partly of tradesmen, 
who derive their animosity from the oppression of their 
nationality, the tyrannical treatment of the Church, and the 
preference shown to the peasants and the Jews at the ex- 
pense of their own interests. Last, there is the great aris- 
tocracy, who do not believe that the insurrection can exert 
sufficient strength to impose favourable terms upon Russia, 
but who keep it up in the hope that diplomatic negotia- 
tions and a European intervention may ultimately assist the 
cause of Poland. These three distinct groups on which the 
revolution rests do not form regular political parties. They 
have no separate organisation, no visible leaders, no unani- 
mously acknowledged aims; and the manner of their co- 
operation is extremely complicated. All the actors, not only 
in the revolution itself, but in the Polish question generally, 
have an interest in disguising their own position towards 
it, and in concealing the actual state of the case. Not only 
the contending parties themselves, but Austria and Prussia, 
in their double position of partitioning powers and neigh- 
bours of Russia, desire to keep many matters from public 
knowledge. France, for other and remoter reasons, follows 
the same policy. If we further reflect on the hopes and fears 
which the Slavonic and Panslavist parties, the Italian, Hel- 
lenic, and Scandinavian nationalists, have entertained from 
the rising in Poland, on its close connection with the demo- 
cratic and socialist propaganda, on the plans with which it 
has inspired even the Nationalverein and the party of pro- 
eress in Prussia, on the various and opposite expectations 
which it has awakened in the Muscovite aristocracy, in the 
reactionary party in Germany, and in the French and Italian 
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Legitimists,—we shall not be surprised if it is impossible 
at the present time to obtain a perfectly clear view of the 
whole course and position of affairs. 


Setting theory and passion aside, nobody thinks of 


denying the national and political claims of Poland. The 
difficulty is to satisfy the rights and wants of Europe. Prac- 
tically it is quite obvious that the aspirations of the Poles 
cannot be completely realised without a previous subversion 
of the present state of Europe, and a consequent transforma- 
tion of the whole political system. Even if all the powers 
should voluntarily agree to sacrifice their most important 
interests in order to satisfy entirely the wishes of the Poles, 
they could obtain no security that the restored kingdom 
would be able to maintain its independence by its own re- 
sources; and if this security was given, and if the tempta- 
tion presented by a feeble or distracted Poland to the am- 
bitious intervention or the hostility of its neighbours was 
entirely overcome by a thorough consolidation of the new 
state, then, in proportion to the value of this security, its 
strength would be more formidable than its weakness. The 
renovated Polish monarchy would, in the consciousness of its 
power, simply take the place of Russia; it would become the 
germ and starting-point of a conquering | Slavonic empire ; 
and the danger to the freedom and civilisation of Europe 
would begin anew. No such prospect opens yet ; but illusions 
as wild as this are cherished among a portion of the Pan- 
slavists. If, however, we wish to estimate the chances of a 
settlement of the Polish question by the revolution alone, 
the national and political point of view is insufficient, and 
the social element must be taken into very serious conside- 
ration. ‘The interests of Europe are more deeply concerned 
in this than in any other part of the question, and it has not 
received the attention it deserves. 

The parties that conduct the Polish movement are agreed 
on one een only, —in hatred of the Russian ZOV ernment. 
There is no other sentiment in which they are unanimous. 
The aristocracy joined the national cause w ith the hope that, 
after the imperial government had been expelled, an inter- 
national league with Russia might be maintained, in order 
that the intellectual control of their united powers might 
pass into the hands of the Sarmatian chiefs. With respect 
to Posen and Galicia, the men of this party exhibit an ex- 
traordinary reserve; but the democracy has rashly declared 
that it will consider the triumph of the Polish cause in- 
complete so long as the ancient limits of the national state 
are not restored. It well knows, at the same time, that it 
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is only possible to cast off the Russian yoke by convulsing 
the empire at home, and by coalescing with the Russian 
revolutionists, and does not therefore exclude the Russian 
nationality from participation in the Polish cause. It isa 

art of the admitted policy of the Polish democrats to con- 
nect the Polish movement with the social agitation in Rus- 
sia, in order that, after the victory of their independence, 
the alliance of the Russian socialists may be a guarantee for 
the uninterrupted establishment of democratic forms in the 
future Polish republic. Therefore both extremes in Poland 
unite in rejecting the rule of the Czar, but do not oppose 
combination with the Russian nation, though they regard it 
as a means for opposite results. 

This agreement of two extreme parties, otherwise com- 
pletely antagonistic in their principles, is in many respects 
a most serious circumstance, and explains a variety of con- 
tradictory symptoms under which the Polish movement 1s 
sinking more surely and irresistibly than under the Russian 
arms and the inefficiency of the mediating powers. It has 
become so clearly manifest that it is unnecessary to point 
out, that those elements which originally raised the standard 
of revolt,—namely, those classes which correspond to the 
middle rank of society in other countries,—have, as the revo- 
lution proceeded, been gradually thrust into the background. 
It is true that, as they took up arms from the despair of the 
moment, and not for any settled principle, they were not at 
first very systematic in their demands. But, as the revolt 
continued, they instinctively concentrated their demands 
on the realisation of the constitution of 1815, This natu- 
ral and simple object so completely justified the European 
powers in appealing to the treaties of Vienna on behalf of 
Poland, that Russia herself admitted the right. It restrained 
the hostility of Prussia, and vindicated the moderation of 
Austria. 

But a profound change was effected by degrees in the 
character of the insurrection. In the field the middle class 
still stood nearly alone. But the direction of the whole 
movement had passed into the hands of the two extreme 
sections; the democratic emigration had constituted the 
national government, and the aristocracy was conducting 
the defence of the insurgents before Europe. This division 
of labour might have acted beneficially if it had proceeded 
from a principle common to both parties, and if they had 
not perpetually crossed and checked each other in their 
Views, their means, and their designs. The harmonious 
action of the two extremes was impracticable ; and yet it 
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was impossible for either to spare the other, or to act against 


it without regard to consequences. The result was, that 
the common action for the national cause, and the united 
conduct of the insurrection, degenerated into a struggle for 


exclusive power, and a continual change in the tenure of 


authority. Discord and strife ensued. Each party outbid 
the other in its revolutionary demands, in order to secure 
the popular sympathy, and competed with its rival in the 
use of terror in order to retain its power. The real active 
elements of the insurrection continued, as before, to su pply 
the food for powder. 

And yet the revolutionary democracy and the aristocratic 
leaders remained closely bound to each other. For the aris- 
tocracy supplied the means of carrying on the contest, and 
could not be spared; and it agrees fully with the other 
parties in thinking that the insurrection must, at all events, 
be made to last until some result has been attained. More- 
over the democracy is compelled to take the nobles into its 
confidence, and inform them generally of its plans, by rea- 
son of their great influence in the ruling circles of Europe, 
although it is aware that their views are different from its 
own. ‘The victory of the democracy can never be so com- 
plete as to enable it to exclude the nobles from all share 
in the supreme power, because of their influence over the 
peasants and townspeople on the great domains, and their 
connection with the most powerful classes of the Russian 
aristocracy, and because they alone can effectually plead the 
cause of their country abroad. 

The position of the democratic party, and particularly of 
the democratic emigration, is the exact reverse of all this. 
These men have nothing to lose, and every thing to gain. 
They are trained in the school of plots and conspiracies; 
they are not unused to the warfare of partisans; and they 
do not shrink from conducting the revolution by terror. 
With the habits of adventurers, they have no regard for 
parties or for persons ; but they enjoy, for the same reason, 
a popular authority among the people, who look for guides. 
Nevertheless, in the moments even of their greatest power 
in the field and in the central government they have always 
treated the aristocracy with marked forbearance. oth par- 
tics, indeed, regard each other rather as accomplices than as 
associates in power. Much is to be explained by these re- 
lations between them. 

As a consequence of this reciprocal attitude of the two 
extremes, neither of which is thoroughly identified with the 
people, the tactics of the rev olution have often wavered ; 
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while the movement has never become popular throughout 
the masses, and has always indicated the dualism of man- 
agement in council and in the field. The combatants 
have continued to be supplied chiefly from that class which 
began the revolt; and the higher aristocracy and the em1- 
eration have seldom been found even among the leading 
commanders. In the few cases where members of the 
emigration took the lead, the reverses that occurred were 
almost always caused by discord among the chiefs. Their 
disputes could not even be concealed from the public; and 
in the midst of the military operations they openly ex- 
changed degrading recriminations, and offered a spectacle 
at which those must have rejoiced who were not friendly to 
the dignity and honour of the Polish nation. 

In conformity with the constant character of the Poles, 
who have never shrunk from the most heroic sacrifices, but 
were never capable of pursuing fixed ends with steady 
endurance and consistency, the present war has produced 
many splendid feats of arms, but no permanent subordina- 
tion of the several bands under a common direction. That 
want of moral discipline which is apparent in the whole 
affair, to such a degree that terror alone can uphold au- 
thority, is equally felt in the conduct of the war. Wherever 
some signs of organisation might be discerned, and a leader 
was exerting a controlling influence, he was sure to be ruined 
by the central government itself. The discomfiture of Lan- 
giewicz is by no means the only instance. Personal rivalry, 
and mutual jealousy and suspicion, have been throughout 
the worst enemies of the common cause. It followed from 
these divisions in a ruling body entirely distinct from the 
people in all its parts, that the most efficient materials for 
a national insurrection either were not employed, or were 
soon abandoned, or made subordinate to the special objects 
of the section which happened for the moment to be supreme 
in the central government. Neither the upper aristocracy 
nor the democratic element is animated by a very earnest 
sentiment of religion. But it was a very serious shock to 
the popular character of the revolution that the Catholic 
question, which had occupied in the beginning so large a 
hee and exerted an influence so well deserv ed, and which 
supplied so useful a motive for the mediation of Austria 
and France, was neglected more and more as time went on, 
and even, as it appeared, deliberately thrust aside by the 
national government. The tyrannical oppression and per- 
secution of the national faith by Russia is a more prominent 
cround of accusation in the mediating efforts of the foreign 
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while the movement has never become popular throughout 
the masses, and has always indicated the dualism of man- 
agement in council and in the field. The combatants 
have continued to be supplied chiefly from that class which 
began the revolt; and the higher aristocracy and the emi- 
eration have seldom been found even among the leading 
commanders. In the few cases where members of the 
emigration took the lead, the reverses that occurred were 
almost always caused by discord among the chiefs. Their 
disputes could not even be concealed from the public; and 
in the midst of the military operations they openly ex- 
changed degrading recriminations, and offered a spectacle 
at which those must have rejoiced who were not friendly to 
the dignity and honour of the Polish nation. 

In conformity with the constant character of the Poles, 
who have never shrunk from the most heroic sacrifices, but 
were never capable of pursuing fixed ends with steady 
endurance and consistency, the present war has produced 
many splendid feats of arms, but no permanent subordina- 
tion of the several bands under a common direction. That 
want of moral discipline which is apparent in the whole 
affair, to such a degree that terror alone can uphold au- 
thority, is equally felt in the conduct of the war. Wherever 
some signs of organisation might be discerned, and a leader 
was exerting a controlling influence, he was sure to be ruined 
by the central government itself. The discomfiture of Lan- 
giewicz is by no means the only instance. Personal rivalry, 
and mutual jealousy and suspicion, have been throughout 
the worst enemies of the common cause. It followed from 
these divisions in a ruling body entirely distinct from the 
people in all its parts, that the most efficient materials for 
a national insurrection either were not employed, or were 
soon abandoned, or made subordinate to the special objects 
of the section which happened for the moment to be supreme 
in the central government. Neither the upper aristocracy 
nor the democratic element is animated by a very earnest 
sentiment of religion. But it was a very serious shock to 
the popular character of the revolution that the Catholic 
question, which had occupied in the beginning so large a 
place, and exerted an influence so well deserved, and which 
supplied so useful a motive for the mediation of Austria 
and France, was neglected more and more as time went on, 
and even, as it appeared, deliberately thrust aside by the 
national government. The tyrannical oppression and per- 
secution of the national faith by Russia is a more prominent 
eround of accusation in the mediating efforts of the foreign 
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powers than in the manifestoes of the Poles. The reagon 
is that the revolutionary government, instead of using all the 
means at its command to work the insurrection in the king- 
dom itself up to the very utmost pitch of intensity, devoted 
its energies to extending the movement through ‘the pro- 
vinces of ancient Poland to Western Russia, in order to com- 
bine the Polish revolution with the Russian. These tactics 
would have been perfectly legitimate if the insurrection had 
already gained a triumphant position in the kingdom of 
Poland, and had then only sought to pursue its victory. 
For the people of these provinces belong neither to the 
Sarmatian race nor to the Catholic religion, and are thus 
separated in religion and in nationality from the local pro- 
prietors. Therefore, in the pursuit of an uncertain prospect, 
which, after all, was very partially realised, the government 
sacrificed the religious integrity of the insurrection, lest it 
should impede the extension of a half-socialist and half- 
oligarchical agitation over Lithuania, Volhynia, and the 
Ukraine. The Catholic Church is not only an object of the 
warmest attachment to the true Poles, but is vaguely and 
instinctively felt, if not clearly understood, to be an abso- 
lutely necessary and indispensable agent in the resistance of 
the national civilisation to the barbarous power of Russia. 
In consequence of this disregard shown by the revolutionary 
government for the religion of the country, the clergy, who 
had vehemently adopted the national cause from the be- 
ginning, and had courageously made every sacrifice to pro- 
mote it, naturally found themselves deserted, and left to 
provide for themselves. If they did not wish that the in- 
surrection should degenerate into the horror of a vast reli- 
vious war, which their mighty influence would probably 
have been able to inflame, it became necessary that they 
should hold back from the front rank of the strife. By this 
change the revolution lost both the supreme prestige of 
rehigion, and an element of the most disinterested enthu- 
siasm, without causing the Greek and the Jewish population 
to take part more actively in the movement. No incident 
has proved more clearly than this how little the extreme 
sections that divide the authority of government are iden- 
tified with the popular fecling, and that the terror which 
they wield, though sufficient to enforce obedience to their 
commands, to distress Russia, and exhaust Poland to the 
last drop of blood, is unable to stimulate to new life the 
eradually failing energy of the national rising. 

The great error of the central government has been that, 
after havi ing succeeded in the arduous enterprise of organising 
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a revolution out of a revolt, they have not had self-command 
enough to postpone the ambitious schemes of the aristocra- 
tic and democratic parties to that attainable object which 
the insurgents demanded at the outset, and which Europe 
would with perfect justice have used all her moral influence 
with Russia to obtain. This was the re-constitution of Poland 
in the form which was guaranteed in 1815, but which was 
then altered, and afterwards destroyed, by Russia. The mass 
of the people has always a right instinct for that which is 
feasible and which serves its own interests. But the central 
covernment showed, from the moment when it secured the 
power, that it had no mind to conduct the revolution towards 
that goal; and it soon appeared that its watchword did not 
spring from the heart of the people. No doubt it is the na- 
ture of every revolution to increase its objects and raise its 
demands as it proceeds. but the government aggravated this 
characteristic of all revolutions, and turned it to the ruin of 
the Polish cause. [or inasmuch as the success of the Polish 
efforts and sacrifices did not keep pace with the increasing 
claims of the government on Poland, on Russia, and on Eu- 
rope, thousands were alienated from it; and those who were 
constant lost their confidence of victory. The hope was 
directed more and more exclusively to the support of foreign 
countries. But the action of the inediating powers was in- 
stantly outstripped by the revolution, which had abandoned 
the legitimate ground of complaint—that ground on which 
it had originally contended, and on which the interests of 
mediation allowed them to unite in addressing remonstrances 
to Russia. At the very moment when the notes of the three 
powers demanding the rights of Poland, which had been 
secured by treaties, were presented at St. Petersburg, and 
when the Russian government attempted to blunt their edge 
by a hypocritical amnesty, the mediating states suddenly 
found themselves haughtily disavowed in a solemn mani- 
festo of the revolutionary government. For the Polish rulers 
not only repudiated the pretended amnesty, in which the 
powers might reasonably support them, but they rejected the 
promise of a further development of the national institutions 
which was offered at the same time. They declared, in de- 
fiance even of their friends, that the Polish insurrection was 
fichting, not for more or less free institutions under Russian 
supremacy, but for the absolute deliverance and political in- 
dependence of the Polish nation. 

This declaration virtually cut away the basis for the in- 
tervention of the three powers, opened the way for subju- 
gation by the arms of Russia, and justified the Prussian 
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convention; while it gave Austria the strongest motive to 
abandon a policy which had become daily more arduous, and 
to obey no impulse but that of her own separate interests, 
From that moment the revolution assumed an attitude which 
was not less hostile to Austria and Prussia than to the Rus- 
sian government; whilst, by fraternising with the Russian 
socialism, it separated itself practically from its national 
basis, and from the community of interests which unites 
Europe against the Slavonic empire. It was now fully in 
the interest of Austria to declare herself against Poland; 

and England and France could no longer appeal to the ob- 
jects which had hitherto made them favour the Polish cause. 
If at this juncture the Russian government, which was now 
in complete warlike array, had managed to clothe its reply 
to the three powers in somewhat more conciliatory and 
acceptable language ; if it could have pointed with sincerity 
to acts of indulgence, instead of fiercely and defiantly brand- 

ishing its sword ; public opinion would hardly have insisted 
on the renewal of mediation in favour of Poland. Thus much L, 
at least, is certain, that from that moment the general sympa- 
thy rapidly cooled, and sank into a mere feeling of compassion 
which was far too weak to require a warlike intervention. 

The position of the European governments that had taken 

up the cause of Poland was likewise completely altered. The 
three powers were obliged to act as if the Polish government 
had never issued that or other similar declarations, and to be 
deaf to all official announcements of the tendency and end 
of the insurrection, in order to dwell the more forcibly on 
the points which were disadvantageous to Russia. These 
indeed abounded. For while the national, civilised, and po- 
litical elements of the revolution faded before the socialistic 
tendency, the universal disorganisation, and the anarchy, 
only relieved by the terrorism of the central government, 
the ferocious vengeance of the Muscovite barbarians sated 
itself with the foulest crimes. The war, the battle-field, the 
clash of arms, became on both sides a secondary affair; and 
each party tried to surpass the other in exciting the masses 

to madness, and gratifying their inhuman passion by the 
destruction of the enemy. ‘Russia had the advantage in this 
fierce competition. Not only were her material resources 

and the awakened fanaticism of her people greater, but her 

social condition is more barbarous than that of Poland; and 
within the sphere of its authority her government has no 
regard to pay to the unalterable claims of European civili- 
sation, whilst the Polish government cannot in principle 
renounce them. 
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In the face of this unmanly and degrading butchery, by 
the effects of which Poland, whether victorious or vanquished, 
will cease to be the bulwark of Central Europe against the 
social and political barbarism of Muscovy, the urgency of the 
European mediation relaxed. To commence a war against 
Russia for the sake of Poland would be wantonly to stake 
the interests of Europe on an inadequate cause. For the 
degenerate Polish revolution now approaches nearer to a 
league with the social democracy of Russia than to the social 
and political order of Europe. It is less likely to adapt and 
reconcile itself to the conditions of Western civilisation than 
to form an aggressive alliance against it with the congenial 
elements in Russia,—an alliance which may ultimately 
serve as a stepping-stone to an understanding with the new 
reforming system of St. Petersburg. 

It cannot be for the benefit of Europe to overstep its 
international right, and to force concessions upon Russia, 
who has repeatedly undertaken to fulfil her public engage- 
ments towards Poland as soon as the Poles acknowledge 
her sovereignty. For not only is the course and issue of war 
uncertain, but Europe, by departing from her legitimate 
position, would sanction the violation of law which she con- 
demned; and no moral weapon would remain at her disposal 
if the kingdom thus restored should, with the connivance 
of Russia, excite a revolutionary agitation in the bordering 
provinces of Posen and Galicia. Austria has no other inter- 
est than that the murderous struggle on her frontiers should 
be brought to an end by the settlement of the lawful claims 
of Poland, lest the immeasurable wretchedness and disorder 
should spread at length to her own dominions. The sole 
object of England must be a speedy pacification on the basis 
of the treaties, that the peace of the Continent may not be 
disturbed, and an arrangement by which Russia shall no 
longer make the fulfilment of her pledges dependent only 
on her own good will, and the rights of nations and the 
guarantee of the great powers shall cease to be illusions. 
The rights of the three powers extend no further than this; 
and still less their obligations. Every step of either power 
beyond this limit would inevitably separate it from its allies, 
and expose it to the imputation of pursuing not the common 
object, but some selfish end. 

Russia has acknowledged the right of European inter- 
vention, and has solemnly promised to satisfy it. She will 
also admit the consequence, that Europe cannot be put oif 
by unreasonable delay, but may insist on the speedy fulfil- 
ment of the promises she obtains. Nor can she prevent the 
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powers from watching over their actual realisation. And it 
is equally in the interest of all Europe that Poland shall not 
bleed to death in the interval. But, however cruel it May 
appear, Europe has no right by which she can prevent it, so 
long as the national government meets all mediating efforts 
with an angry refusal, and insists on the limits of 1772. A 
helpless and exhausted Poland under Russian supremacy, 
even with the whole constitution of 1815, would be nothing 
more than a further advance of Russia towards the west. 
And this is now the only issue that a dispassionate observer 
can anticipate. So much the more essential is a consolida- 
tion of Germany, the first step to which was lately taken by 
Austria, and resisted by the Muscovite policy of Prussia. 
An independent Poland, in the limits of 1772,—which 
can be established by no other means than a war between 
France and Italy and the partitioning powers,—would be 
neither more nor less than the partition of the Continent 
between the French and Russian imperialism. Austria would 
be compelled to resist it to the last drop of her blood; and 
for England it would be a question of existence. 

W hether the strange programme of the central go- 
vernment, which answered the six points of the mediating 
powers by the demand for the restoration of Poland in 
her limits of 1772, really originated in Poland, appears to 
us extremely doubtful; it is far more likely to have been 
inspired by France. The Polish revolution must now be 
aware that neither England nor Austria will go to war for 
its sake. But it has relied all the more confidently on the 
armed intervention of France. We must remember that 
Paris is the common resort of that Polish emigration whose 
extreme sections divide the central power between them. 
The semi-oflicial pamphlet, L’Empereur, la Pologne et UEu- 
rope, was believed to convey an all but positive promise. 
The argument went to show that Napoleon III. would com- 
promise the greatness of France, and might possibly forfeit 
his crown, if he should ever declare that the Polish nation 
was not to be restored. The principal materials for this opi- 
nion were derived from the traditions of the empire. Napo- 
leon I., said the writer, was the only sovereign who stood by 
the Poles, and therefore he did more than Lewis XV. , Robes- 
pierre, Louis Philippe, or Lamartine. 

A semi-oflicial reply to this pamphlet has appeared at 

. Petersburg, entitled Réponse dun Russe a la Brochure 
Scmesiiien L’Empereur, la Pologne et VEurope. It contains 
that hitherto unpublished document which was the basis of 
the treaty respecting Poland concluded between Napoleon 
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and Alexander in December 1809. This document is an 
official note from the French minister of foreign affairs, 
Champagny, Duke de Cadore, to the Russian minister, Count 
Romanzotf, dated October 20, 1809, and presented by Cau- 
laincourt at St. Petersburg. The following passage occurs in 
it: “The Emperor [Napoleon] will not allow the idea of the 
restoration of Poland to revive; for nothing is further from 
his intentions. Ile entirely agrees with the Emperor Alex- 
ander that every possible effort should be made to extinguish 
for ever that memory in the hearts of its old inhabitants. 
The emperor approves the idea that the words Pole and 
Poland should disappear not only from all political negotia- 
tions, but also from history. . . . This will put an end to an 
illusion which is yet more pernicious to the Poles themselves 
than alarming to the governments to which they belong.” 
After this revelation, the Russian pamphlet discusses the 
Parisian saying that Napoleon alone supported the Poles: 
“The question is, what 1s understood by the word support ? 
If to support a nation is to use it for one’s personal ends, to 
endeavour to electrify it with the delusive hope ofa national 
restoration, which one knows to be impossible ; or if one 
supports a nation by decimating the flower of its people in 
numberless battles ;—then Napoleon I. may be truly said to 
have supported Poland.” 

The application of this judgment of history to the present 
position of France towards Poland needs no explanation. 
Let Europe remember the old maxim, Eé ab hoste doceri. 
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EMIGRATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir has long been a traditional, and it 1s a very just cause of 
self-congratulation among Englishmen, that we inhabit an 
island. We should otherwise have been compelled to take a 
direct share in many an embroilment which we have now 
escaped, and should have borne its consequences in a disas- 
trous proportion, from which our position has happily save 
us. 


“Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Saxon in blown seas and storming showers.” 


And what is perhaps a greater, as it 1s a positive benefit, 
our insular position has done more than any other assignable 
cause to keep alive in our population the spirit of enterprise 
and self-reliance to which we owe our colonial empire—that 
colossal fabric which, in whatever way our own political writers 
may advocate its disposal, unquestionably moves at present 
the envy and admiration of foreign economists. 

But if we gain by being islanders, we have also some- 
thing to lose. A tolerably long list of drawbacks might easily 
be made out, too many for us to attempt to enumerate here, 
where we are solely concerned with those that affect literary 
production. We have long been censured among continen- 
tal critics—sometimes by mere sciolists, but sometimes also 
by judges competent to pronounce—tfor preferring minute- 
ness and circumstantial accuracy to breadth and grasp, and 
for encouraging a narrow, onesided—in a word, an isoluted— 
tone in our literature. No doubt we can often retort by 
charging the opposite defects upon the literatures of the Con- 
tinent; prwcedenti spectatur manticu tergo. But it would 
be folly for that reason to shut our ears to adverse criticism, 
or our eyes to the extended coup d’wil of a subject which 
may be gained from a French or German point of view. 

In treating of economical questions, and especially of 
emigration, the inherent tendency for which we are blamed 
is helped on rather than checked by the very magnitude of 
our national business affairs. Emigration from our own shores, 
for instance, has flowed in so vast a current during the last 
twenty years, that one feels as if it were task enough to exa- 
mine the course and plumb the depths of that, without procced- 
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ing to survey foreign streams, or trace each remote affluent 
to its source. We are disposed, therefore, to set a high value 
on a work which presents such unusual features of interest as 
M. Duval’s Emigration au XIX"? Siecle. It is a remark of Mr. 
Mill’s,* that in order to appreciate the benefits of colonisation, 
it should be considered in its relation not to a single country, 

but to the collective economical interests of the human race. 

Taking colonisation in its widest sense, as embracing emigra- 
tion of every kind, it is precisely a contribution to this great 
object that M. Duval has furnished. The scope and area of 
his researches into the emigration of the nineteenth century 
are literally as wide as the world itself. The timid move- 
ments of Bosnian peasants across the Austrian border, and 
even the drifting voyages of Fiji and Friendly Islanders, 

have a place assioned | them in the same catalogue which 
contains the vast returns of British and German emigration. 
For the treatment of so wide a subject matter, there was 
wanting not only a great deal of previous knowledge, but 
experience and varied practice in the collection and exami- 
nation of figures. The statistics of even our own emigration, 

though more complete than those of any other country, are 
very far from being perfect. In some of the smaller Ger- 
man States, where legislation has left no stone unturned in 
order to repress emigration, the tables have to be increased 
by estimates of a fifth, a fourth, and even a half, on account 
of clandestine departures nowhere tabulated. Emigration 
from China and Africa can be only proximately measured, 
by conjecture from utterly inadequate returns. For several 
districts of Eastern Europe, and for some Asiatic centres of 
migration, no figures whatever are forthcoming. To grapple 
with these difficulties, a better- qualified man than M. Duval 
could hardly have been found. He is chief editor of L’Lco- 
nomiste Francais, and was a sufficiently well-known authority 


in econom ical science to head the Emigration Committee 
at the Congres de Bienfuisance so long ago as 1856. He 
rece ived cordial assistance in compiling the e Hinigration av 
ATX” Sitcle from the Ministry of the Interior, and has 
diligently availed himself of the best English and American 
authorities. He is therefore a writer from whom one is 
willing to accept a broad and general view, because he is in 
possession not only of facts, but of that practised judgement 
without which facts are more lik ely to mislead than to 

inform. 
The unceasing demand from the truest friends of emi- 
fration is for fresh instalments of reliable information on 

2 Polit. Econ. vy. Xi. § 14. 
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the subject. In our own country, thanks to the Emigra- 
tion Board and the recruiting energy of various colonies, 
among which Queensland stands conspicuous, there is now 
less want than ever of speeitic details on the capabilities and 
prospects of any given district. But we are not aware that 
uny sank exists among English publications of an ex- 
tended panorama such as M. Duval offers; an aid which is 
sure to be of essential value to the economic “ll student. And 
now that we are approaching a winter which will still fur- 


ther develope the Lancashire problem, in the solution of 


which, in spite of the sanguine expectations of the manufac- 
turers,’ emigration may still have to play an important part, 
we believe that a brief surv ey of M. Duval’s researches will 
be a timely and welcome contribution to current literature. 
Emigration is a convenient term for expressing what is no 
new phenomenon, but one of the normal conditions of the life 
and progress of our race. «A displacement of populations has 
been going on, sometimes probably on quite as large a scale as 
during the present century, in all ages of the known history of 
the world. The spirit of local change is poetically called by 
M. Duval “the Ulysses of the human family,” “qui, retrem- 
pant Sés forces dans incessant renouvellement des Gé nérations, 
promene autour du globe... . sa curiosité, ses ‘besoins, sur 
umbition, ses convortises, ses esperances.” The emigration of 
the nineteenth century is but the lineal successor of such 
movements as the descent of the Armenian Chaldeans into 
Mesopotamia, the Pheenician and Greek settlements on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the great achievements 
of Roman colonisation. Gothic and Mussulman invasions, 


Christian crusades, and Norse piracy, were among the chiet 


medieval phenomena of the same undying tendency. The 
distinguishing characteristic of contemporary emigration Is, 
that it is due, more than that of any former period, to the 
peaceful requirements of production and exchange. Not that 
these are even now the sole causes of displacement. Poli- 
tical injustice, social abuse, sheer want, religious excitement, 
and the mania for gold-digging, have all helped to swell the 
stream which began to flow so abundantly j in 1815, “on the 
morrow of the general peace.” Still, inasmuch as sound 
principles of commerce have since that time undergone a 
3 * In substance they amount to this—that we shall have cotton enough, 
immediately after Christmas next, to keep the mills working four and a 
half days a week all through the year 1864; and that in the year 1865, or 
1866 at the latest, ‘the whole of Lancashire might be at full work, without 
u bale of cotton being received from America, and supposing the war were 
still progressing in that country.’ ’?’ —JZimes leader of Aug. 26, 1863, after a 
meetung of the Central Relief Committee, presided over by Lord Derby. 
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development almost without parallel in any corresponding 
outidd of history, emigration has felt the influence not only 
in its vastly incre ‘ased e xtent, but in its motive causes. 

The contribution furnished by Great Britain to the gene- 
ral result is far m advance of any other; and the spirit of 
colonial activity is of older standing here than in any other 
part of Europe, excepting the Spanish Peninsula. The Vir- 
einian enterprises of Raleigh in 1584 and 1587 were fol- 
lowed, in 1606, by the patents of James I. to the London 
and Plymouth Companies, which led to the founding of 
Jamestown by Captain John Smith. The Puritan expatria- 
tion came next, mm 1620; the Catholic settlement in Mary- 
land in 1634; and the foundation of Pennsylvania in 1680. 
The great distress during the winter of 1709 led to Queen 
Anne’s emigration scheme, which provided free transit to 
America for 380,000 people in i710. Subsequently, the 
greater part of the eighteenth century was marked by an 
illiberal spirit on the part of the legislature towards emigra- 
tion. The vears 1719, 1750, and 1752 were all notorious for 
Acts more worthy of the panie-stricken German principali- 
ties than of the English Parhament. Ilowever, the govern- 
ment had already begun to take more enlightened view 
when the wars of the French Revolution and the eis 
paralysed all effort in this direction. Immediately on the 
proclamation of peace, the spring began to flow with an 
abundanee never known before. Between 1815 and 1819, 
97,779 emigrants left our ports; and the fellowing tables, 
re presenting the totals during four decennial periods, mark 
the rapid progress of the movement: 


1820-1829 . . ‘ 216,114 
1850-1859. ; 669,514 
1840-1849 . ‘ ‘ , . 1,494,786 
1850-1859 . ‘ . . 2,439,580 


In 1819 emigration took a vigorous o. forward, owing to 
an effort made in that year by the Cape authorities. The 
money-crisis of 1825-6, ‘and the measures taken in conse- 
quence, sent emigration up to 108,140 departures in 1832, 
the introduction of the spinning-jenny helping to bring 
about the rise. Machinery, however, was soon found, by 
increasing consumption, to promote rather than sl: selon 
the demand for labour. By 1835, there was an estimated 
deficiency of 90,000 hands in the market, and the stream ot 
foreign de ‘partures was again checked. ‘The consolidation of 
the Emigration Office about 1840, and the introduction of 
tresh improvements into machinery, began a renewed ac- 
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tivity, which culminated in the amazing aggregate for 1852 
of 368,764, the Irish exodus being the principal cause of this 
enormous excess. From 1855, in spite of Californian and 
Australian gold, a rapid decline began, owing, among other 
causes, to the improved condition “at une a the w vorking 
classes, and (as M. Duval thinks) to the hostility of the 
Know-Nothing party in the United States in that and the 
following year, who distorted President Monroe’s message 
of 1823 ‘into the fanatical cry of “ America for the Ame- 
ricans.” The war in the Crimea, and the commercial crisis 
ot 1857, the effects of which were felt in Australia, no doubt 
added to the retarding influences at work. By 1859, the 
numbers had fallen to 120, 000, which M. Duval thinks likely 
to prove the normal point of emigration from Great Britain. 
An increase of 8000 took place in 1860; but the American 
war brought the figures down to 91, 770 for 1861. Out of 
the total for 1859, an insignificant fraction of 4442 consisted 
of foreigners sailing from British ports; and only 12,798— 
little more than one-tenth of the whole—received assistance 
trom the government commissioners. What was a still 
more favourable sign, the number of female emigrants ap- 
proximated more nearly than ever before to the males, falling 
short by only one-tenth. A foreigner is forcibly struck by 
the unity of feeling in favour of emigration, quite beyond 
the pale of official interference, and pervading all sections of 
English society. Associations in aid have been started on 
all ‘hands, and with varied objects—for the Highlands, for 
the inhabitants of the Hebrides, for females, for the Sows: 

Only a year or two back the Lord Mayor gave a dinner at 
Wanstead to 200 boys of the Shoe-black Brigade, and Lord 
Shaftesbury attended to address them on the advantages 
of emigration. Ragged schools have held out assistance in 
emigration as one of the highest rewards of good behaviour ; 
and the same method has been largely resorted to in re- 
formatories. 

The statistics of the great Irish crisis will remain to the 
end of time among the most remarkable records of emigra- 
tion. The departures from Ireland alone during the tour 
fullest years were as follows: 

1849 , ‘ ‘ ‘ . 218,842 


1850 ; ; ‘ ‘ . 215,649 
1851 ‘ ‘ i ‘ . 54.327 
1852 ; 224,997 


In five years (t siete’ in 1848) err of the entire popu- 


: This th was started in 1853; and in four years it assisted 274 
emigrants, with 22401. 
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lation emigrated; and more than a million and a half left 
their homes between 1847 and 1855, at the average rate of 
207,853 a year. The results of emigration in the case of 
Ireland have been almost as striking as the movement itself. 
There were in Ireland on the lists of Poor-Law relief, 


In 1849 . ‘ ; . ‘ ~ 620,747 
i BOO « ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 44,929, 


It is true that population had fallen twenty-five per cent, 
but pauperism had fallen to one-fowrteenth of what it had 
been. Irish workhouses contained, 


In i851. ; ; ; ‘ . 86,000 
~ eee « i ; P ‘ - 90,000; 


and in 1857 two-thirds of the houses were empty. The total 
amount of crimes committed in Ireland was, 


miIs4o . «ss hlUltlUe!hCUle 
ee 


and of convicted criminals, 


Inl854 . . . . .  « 7051 
, 1860 . . . . .  . 2969 


Taking a more extended view, and embracing the whole 
United Kingdom, we find that, between the years 1815 and 
1859, a vast army of 5,000,000 emigrants left our ports. 
But during the same period, notwithstanding the positive 
loss in deaths, over and above the displacement of popula- 
tion, caused by the Irish famine, the British Islands gained 
at least 10,000,000 inhabitants. Of the 5,000,000 emi- 
grants, 1,800,000 were bound for our own colonies in North 
America, Australia, or New Zealand. ‘Taking in the West 
Indies, the Cape, Natal, and a few other points, we may say 
that an aggregate of 2,000,000 found their way to British 
settlements. This part of the displacement, so far from being 
a loss, was a distinct gain, the majority of emigrants becom- 
ing not only consumers but producers, under much more 
favourable conditions than in the places of their birth. The 
greater part of the remaining 3,000,000 have been dis- 
persed among the United States, adding incaleulably to the 
profits of the enormous trade which, until recent disasters, 
we carried on with all parts of the Union. In 1854 a fleet 
of no less than 250 vessels, nearly as many as were engaged 

* In England, during the same period of ten years, the fall was only from 
934,419 to 851,020. 

® In 1815 Great Britain, Ireland, and the islands, contained a population 


of about 19,000,000. In the middle of 1862, when the Irish population had 
(if any thing) been on the decrease since 1809, the figures were 29.180.000. 
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in the cotton trade, was busily emploved in the work of emi- 
eration transit; while enormous gains were flowing into the 
ports—principally, of course, of Liver pool,’ but also of Lon- 
don, Southampton, and Plymouth cf Glaseow, Greenock, 
Galway, Cork, and Belfast. Though last not least amone 
the items of wealth, let us record what is also a most wor thy 
proof of the moral no less than the material well-being of 
British emigrants themselves. During the twelve years be- 

tween 1848 and 1859 inclusive, a sum reaching very nearly 
eleven mallion pou nds sterling Was sent back from British 
North America alone, for the purpose of enabling relatives 
left behind in I neland to rejom their prospering friends 
abroad. _— exact figures are 10,939,000/.; and to this sum 
we may add 45,0002. remitted during 1859 from Australia 
with a similar end in view. No wonder that M. Duval ends 
his long account of emigrati: m from the United Kingdom 

with the succinct but pithy sentence, “1/émigration an- 
elaise est donc tout profit pour lV’ Angleterre.” 

The prime feature of the German character in respect to 
emigration is, that it fails of impelling men to found colonies, 
leading them only to fecundate and subsidise the colonies of 
other nations. A tendency to distant wandermes the Ger- 
man has never wanted. As early as the tweltth century 
German miners and artisans settled in Ilungary and Tran- 
sylvania ; in the thirteenth, German farmers were numerous 
on the crown lands of Poland. As soon as the sixteenth 
century was over, and the spell of religious revolution was 
beginning to relax its pow er , Ger man 1m1 nies ants ny incled 
with the English in Vireinia wal Maryland, with the Dutch 
in New Amsterdam, and with the Swedes on the banks of 
the Delaware. <A large body of disciples followed Penn from 
the Rhineland ;8 Zimmermann headed a Protestant colony in 
Georgia; and, half-way through the eightcenth century, a 
considerable German settlement was founded 3 in the district 
of the Sierra Morena, between New Castille and Andalusia. 

Modern German emigration is even more extensive and 
varied. In le: astern Kurope Germ: ans have visited the Hun- 
earian Magyars, the Polish and Russian Slaves, the Danubian 
Roum: Wns, the Turks, and Greeks. Still further e ast tward, they 


are found in the valleys of that Caucasus, in the eardens of 


J 


The departures from the port of Liverpool reached a marimun of 
206, 000 in 1851, 

8 Pittorius, a native of Frankfort, headed the first German colony in 
Pennsylvania; Germanstown, Reading, and Lancaster were founded, in 
whole or in part, by Lutherans and Mennonites; and a poll-tax of four shil- 
lings was long levied by the Pennsylvanian government on German immi- 
grants, throug ch the fear ‘ de voir le pays se germaniser.” 
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Turkey in Asia, and on the plains of Egvpt. In Africa they 
swarm through Algeria, the Cape, Natal, and Caffraria. In 
the United States the corps @armée of immigrants divides 
itself into three great columns. The first, disembarking at 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, makes for Ohio, the 
Upper Mississippi region, and the Lakes. Another, for the 
present checked entirely, advanced, by way of New Orleans, 
on the immense plains watered by the Arkansas and Mis- 
sourl. A third, bound for Texas, was reecived at Galveston. 
Of late years ¢ ‘ciate Central America, and still more Aus- 
tralia, have been formidable rivals of the States, which still, 
however, keep a decided lead, though not in the overwhelm- 
ing proportions of 1854, when there started, 


‘Total of German Proportion bound 
emigrants, for the States. 
From Bremen » « « » “SRT oho. « Fao 
» mamburg . . « » ZAG . . 20,850 


» <#ntwerp. . .« « 2e848 . . « « BBA 


There is much in the internal state of the German ee 
ration to foster this vagabond tendency. Among the opera 

ng causes, the absence of a genuinely national spirit cles a 
promment place. The family i is every thing; the State com- 


* Out of 30,000 Germans who sailed from Havre in 1857, 27,000 were 
bound for the States. And, judging from the following extract from the 
Times correspondent at Washington ( 7imes, Aug, 21, 1863), the influx has 
received little or no cheek even from the war. ‘* There is no apprehension 
meanwhile that this occupation of the South may, in any perceptible de- 
gree, affect or wear Pe the North. Should every one of the million of com- 


batants now in the field cast his lot in the South as a permanent settler, the 
gaps left by them in ag he io society would be immedi: ately filled up by 
the incessant tide of immigration from the Old World. At no time, it is 


confidently asserted, have German, Irish, and other adventurers flockel to 
the States as they have done since the beginning of the war. ‘The very 
Canadas, we are told, are pouring their floating population into the adjoin- 
ing lands of the Union. I have no means to test the exact truth of this 
assertion, but I can bear witness that as we neared Sandy Hook in the 
Persia, a fortnight ago, we came up with the Borussia, from Bremen, whose 
decks were swarming with emigrants, Germans, obeying that cry, ‘ Wach 
Amerika, which depopulates Fatherland, and breaks the sinews of those 
besotted, improvident German States. It was a moment of proud exultation 
for the Yankees who were on board with us, who felt that the prosperity, the 
strength, the future development of their country, depended on the supply 
of those raw elements, whereby they were able either to perpetuate war, 
or to establish peace on their own terms. The phenomena of the darkest 
Middle Ages are reproduc ing themselves under our very eyes. ‘The North- 
American hive of nations is swarming down southwards, and the E suropean 
tide is rushing in, pressing on, allowing no slack or stagnation, giving the 
Wilfulness of man all the impulse of irresistible fate. It was not so much as 
recruits for the Northern neinies now in the field that these new-comers were 
so rapturously hailed at their landing in the country of their adoption; but 
they were welc omed as combatants in that great war of colonisation and 
civilis; ation which enlists its pioneers out of all the European tribes, but in 
which the Anglo-Saxon deems himself entitled to take the lead.” 
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paratively nothing, in spite of Vaterland songs; and the 
sentiment of whi bene, vbi patria, comes more home to the 
inhabitants of Germany than to any other section of Eu- 
ropean populations. The obstacles ‘thrown in the way of 
early marriages by the law of several states is also a seriously 
disturbing cause. In Wirtemberg no young man who is not 
legally exempt from military service can marry before the 
age of tw enty-five, nor even then without showing that he is 
possessed, in the larger towns, of from 800 to 1000; florins, and 
in the country districts of from 200 to 500. Outworn relics 
of medieval economy, in privileged guilds, forced apprentice 
ship, and sometimes insuperable obstacles to the acquisition 
of landed property, all have their place in a list of grievances, 
which seldom fails to include also complaints of tyrannical 
injustice on the part of inferior government officials, espe- 
cially i in Mecklenburg, Hesse, and Nassau. ‘To these hetmaal 
causes of restlessness the last fifteen years have added the 
accidental ones of bad crops, increased use of machinery, a 
depreciation in the lace-trade, and disputes between masters 
and operatives, generally ending in a reduction of wages. 

Instead of judiciously probing, and firmly removing, by 
little and little, the root of the “evil, many of the German 
States, panic-struck at the existing degree of emigration, 
and fearing its increase, have enforced a variety of unjust 
laws with a view to check departures. For the adoption 
of this course there was no want of historical precedent. 
Frederick William of Prussia, whose zeal for internal colo- 
nisation was such that he succeeded in establishing 20,000 
immigrant families in his dominions at an expense of 
5,000,000 thalers, enforced the penalty of death against any 
Prussian peasant who should emigrate to foreign ‘parts, and 
against any accomplice of his removal. A reward of 200 
thalers was civen for evidence against intending emigrants. 
In Bavaria, about the same time— —a state which has uni- 
formly headed the official hue-and-cry against emigration 
—persons convicted of recruiting for colonies were scutenced 
to death; an exaction of one- tenth of a man’s entire e property 
was levied on emigrants holding a government permit, and 
the whole was liable to confiscation in cases of unauthorised 
departure. 

In Austria, during the last fifteen years, reforms in the 
law affecting emigration have been going on. Yet in Aus- 
tria even authorised departure causes a forfeiture of citizen- 
ship, and the returned emigrant is placed on the footing of 
a foreigner. The suppression, within the limits of the em- 
pire, of a Bremen journal devoted to colonial intelligence 
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gave evidence not many years back of the real sentiments of 
the government. The anxious government of Bavaria, how- 
ever, continued to hold the lead in measures of repression, 
even after the Diet of 1848 had taken off all restrictions 
excepting from debtors, from youths just approaching the 
military age, and from the Landwehr. During the session of 
1856, when freedom of emigration was again established, so 
far as a decision of the Diet could establish it, by a majority 
of twenty votes against twelve, Prince Wallerstein adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke to the Bavarian government, which he 
declared to be ‘‘as hostile to emigration as if the Bavarian 
subject were still a serf bound to the soil.” The ultra-con- 
servative states have been as unsuccessful in directing as in 
arresting the stream of emigration. Efforts to divert emi- 
crants from America, and to force them into unoccupied dis- 
tricts of the Austrian empire, into the Danubian provinces, 
or into Greece, in which until lately Bavaria had a family 
interest, have all signally failed. Meanwhile clandestine 
or unauthorised emigration has risen to a surprisingly high 
point. During the three years 1849, 1850, 1851, for in- 
stance, the number of Prussian emigrants officially recorded 
was 38,000 in all; but an examination of the census returns 
showed that at least 157,000 Prussian subjects must have left 
the kingdom for foreign settlements in the course of the 
same three years. So lately as 1858 clandestine departures 
were estimated to form one-fourth part of the whole in 
Prussia. 

If, however, we take into account the entire population 
of Germany, which is estimated by M. Duval to have ex- 
ceeded 64,000,000" in 1856, the aggregate of German emi- 
gration has been by no means high. The immediate results 
of the peace in 1815 created an active stimulus, which 
sent the departures up to an average of 15,000 for the two 
following years. But a reaction soon followed; and from 
1819 to 1826 not more than from 2000 to 4000 persons a 
year left Germany. The inundations and bad crops of 1827 
raised the figures to 11,000; and in the great famine years of 
1846-7 the annual number of Europamiide exceeded 100,000. 
The German maximum was reached in 1854, falling far short 
—as the annexed figures show—of the highest English total, 
attained two years earlier : 


The numbers are arrived at thus: 


The Germanic Confederation . . . 2. 6. + ss 43,286,116 
Non-Confederate States of Austria (Hungary, &c.)  . . 16,492,009 
Non-Confederate States of Prussia (Posen, &.) . . . 4,235,203 


64,043,328 





oe phere 
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Maximum of a single year’s emigration: 
United Kingdom (1852) ; .- « « «» <aasroe 
Germany ( L554) . . . . . 291.93] 


The average between 1857 and 1859 inclusive fell below 
69,000 annually ; - and it must be remembered that within 
the last ten years no inconsiderable back-stream of German 
Amerihamide has reerossed the Atlantic. Nor is there a 
single German state that did not, during the sixteen years 
(1842-58) when emigration progressed most rapidly, gain ; 
increase of population “dans une proportion tres-rassur nite,” | 

What really occasions regret 1m observing the ph nomena 
of German emigration, and justifies the anxictie sah ough not 
the uhberal errors—of many of the local jorarnsnciets 1S, 
that the movement has not, on the whole, been due to the 
operation of sound and legitimate « causes,—to a clear excess of 
popul: ition, a clear deficiency in the means of subsistence, or 
a clear ope ning for the better employment of capital, leading 
to the increase and improvement of production. On the 
contrary, we have seen that parts of Germany itself have 
been suggested, though unsuccessfully, as a substitute for 
America; and they really present, to She chacrin of those in 
power, excellent, but unworked, fields for enterprise. Ina 
tew sensible remarks, M. Duval points out what governments 
in this predicament ought and ought not to do: 


“En ce cas, au lieu de blamer les émigrants, qui s’en vont a 
contre-caeur, les peuples oe it remonter aua causes de ces departs. 
Ils les découvriront dans les vices des lois, dans la tyrannie de l'ad- 
ministration, dans la langueur des travaux publies, dans le d¢éfaut ce 
justice ou de securité, dans le régime de la propriété. Quwils se 
rcforment, et Pamour inné du pays natal retiendra tous ceux qui 
doivent rester.” 


For the Hanse Towns emigration has brought unqualified 
prosperity. Bremen and Hambure have reaped the full ad- 
vantage of lying directly in the route to Australia, California, 
the United St: ites, and the Antilles. From 1846 to 1859 
there were more th: an eight hundred thousand depar tures from 
these two ports. In 1859 the numbers were 35,000, equal 
to nearly half the Liverpool quota tor the same year. I*rom 
Bremen alone, 140 vessels conv eved away more ‘than 21,000 
emigrants —about three-fifths of the whole. 

It we now turn from the Teutonic to the Latin races o! 
Europe, we shall find emigration assuming altogether dil- 
ferent proportions. In France it is to be regarded, as M. 
Duval reluctantly remarks, more in the hght of a scientific 
phenomenon than ofa large political and social movement. 
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A comparative estimate of three years’ emigration from 
France and England aftords a striking result: 


France. Eneland. 
1852...) . SXunder 10,000 JOST 64 
iMO4 « «ok ww he RS uw I209, 429 
i658 . «+ eo» oe Seo ew SR 


It must not be forgotten th: Ut 1s SD2 Was our mactimum year, 
in which the effects of the social revolution in Ireland 
reached a culminating point; and that, during the same year, 
France was in that condition of agitated suspense which im- 
mediately followed the coup d’état of December 1851. But 
when ample allowance has been made on this account, the 
fact still remains that England, with 27,000,000 of inha- 
bitants, threw off an emigrating surplus thirty-six times 
larger than was furnished by the population of France, 
which at that time stood to our own at least in the pro- 
portion of 4 to 3. During 1856 the de epartures from Great 
Britain, greatly diminished even then trom the standard of 
1852, gave an average of 1 in every 157 of the population. 
In France during the s same year, emigration having made 
a considerable advance, the average was no higher than 1 in 
2196. Meantime the statistics of population have shown a 
vigorous increase on the part . Se and a stationary 
condition—if not a decrea: ‘ance. The 27,000, 000 
inhabiting os at Britain in 1851 had advanced to a total 
exe eeding 2 29,000,000 in 1861; while, excluding the gain of 
about 2 00, 000 by the annexation of Savoy and Nice, the 
decenni il period produced no advance at all in the popula- 
tion of france. 

This backwardness to emigrate on the part of their coun- 
trymen occasions feelings of just and bitter annoyance to = 
sound and patriotic ec conmiindielin among the I rench. Many : 
casual sentence, sometimes even a parenthetical remark, Hicies 
evidence of the hidden dissatisfaction which is not allowed 
to appear on the surface. M. Michel Chevalier, in his recent 
and very interesting treatise on Mexican affairs, has occasion 
to review the emigration of Europe to the States during the 
last fifteen years. He remarks that the exceptional total, 
drawn from all quarters, of 427,000 American inmigrants 
during 1854, has fallen as low as to 150,000; and then he 
emph atically adds: ‘* But an annual contingent of 150,000 
immigrants is, after all, an important acquisition. What would 
we not give could we get but a quarter of the number in Al- 
geria !’ M. Duval, though full of serious regret, and almost 
of indignation, at the indifferent state of things in his own 
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country, will not allow the Anglo-Saxons of England to claim 
an undivided share in the credit of their vast emigration 
conquests. The thought embodied in the following ques- 
tions re-appears under different forms at frequent intervals 
through his book: 


“De quelles rives partirent les barons Normands qui conquirent 
l Angleterre, ancétres de l'aristocratie qui aujourd'hui Ja gouverne » 
Et les Irlandais, les Ecossais, les habitants du pays de Galles, qui 
sont la meilleur partie de l’émigration britannique, appartiennent-ils 
& la race anglaise ou a la race celtique 2” 


He ironically tears to pieces the unsatisfactory explanations 
of the dearth of French emigrants, with which it seems 
that the nation is deluded by the press and by public men. 
The peculiar attachment of the French to their native soil is 
sometimes urged as a reason; as if both Gauls and Franks 
had not been “ renommés, au contraire, par leur humeur 
vagabonde.” Is the fine and salubrious climate to be pleaded 
as an excuse? It 1s just as fine and equally healthy in many 
parts of Germany, from which the stream has flowed most 
rapidly. Or the civic liberties of the French? Those of 
the English and Swiss are incomparably greater. Or the 
abundance and high prices of labour? The poor-law returns 
(tableaux de P assistance publique) do not confirm that. Or 
the high point which population has attained? It stands no 
higher than at 67 for the Aidometre carve—176 to the square 
mile ; a proportion approximating the limit of healthy con- 
dition, it is true, but not yet touching, far less exce ceeding it. 
He proceeds, in a tone of dignified rebuke, to assign the real 
reasons, among which centralisation — partout amortissant 
le jew des forces individuelles—and the property-law of the 
Colle Civil hold the chief place : 


“What we have rather to blame is metropolitan centralisation, 
which for two centuries past has denied to our colonial settlements 
that full personal and political liberty which is the emigrant’s princl- 
pal attraction; and our continental policy, which has filled Europe 


with war in order to readjust the frontiers of states, while a line ot 


maritime and colonising policy might have endowed France with 
whole empires w contested. Again, we have to blame the Code Civil, 
which, confounding the sacred right of children to inherit from ther 
fathers with the right to an indefinite subdivision of the soil, diverts 
youn ver sons from their real se inglee eee deal ils accept nt 
comme leur destinve—ni imely, of going, like discharge? swarms from 
an overfilled hive, to found families in distant countries. Nor can 
we omit to censure our standing armies of 500,000 men, which keep 
the elite of our French youth in garrison at an age whe n they wei 
to be moving about the world as workers ; and, last ly, the over- 
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stocked ‘edility’ of our large towns, and the gaming speculations of 
the Bourse, qui disputent les populations et les capitaux a la noble, 
mais plus scecre, speculation des colonies agricoles et commerciales.” 


Such as French emigration is, it has flowed—as the fol- 
lowing tabular statement will heen —in a sufficiently large 
proportion to Algiers, notwithstanding the vigorous compe- 
tition of La P lata and California. Still, the annual number 
of African immigrants is not calculated to encourage a colony 


on which more than 70,000,000/. has been expended. 


Total French Emigration to 

emigration, Algiers. 
1854 .—i«w . see . ‘ . ¢,684 
1855_—Ci« tx « weet. . 9,802 
S56, « Saget - ‘ » 8,064 
l8o7 it ~ 18,800. ° « aan 


18538. . 183818 . . . 4,809 

The principal centre of Algerian recruitment is of course 
the Mediterranean district. The Basses Pyrenées supply the 
chief part of the emigrants to La Plata, who start from Bor- 
deaux; and the United States are vated mostly by inhabi- 
tants of the departments of Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin. In 
Alsace and the Pays du Basque ancient manners and sympa- 
thies are more general, and the dislike of centralisation is 
more keenly felt. 

Belgium, which is the most densely populated country 
in Europe, reckoning 400 inhabitants to the square mile, is 
also the most heav ily weighted with pauperism. Between 1840 
and 1850 the number of assisted paupers rose from 401,000 to 
901,000, more than doubling itself in the ten years. During 
the same period there was an increase of only one-twentiet h 
in the population; yet in the last three years two out of every 
five in the operative classes were receiving relief. In 1848 
the Belgian government, apparently roused by the magnitude 
of the evil, voted a sum equal to 20,0007., and suececded in 
settling a body of emigrants in Pennsy lvania and Missouri. 
But while there are certain conditions of government aid and 
interference without which emigration cannot attain its due 
development, there are other conditions which result only in 
hindering and stifling the movement. The Belgian executive, 
hot content with remov ing every restriction that stood in the 
way of free departure, appears to have carried interference 
too far. In 1856 the subject was entertained by the Congres 
de Bienfaisance in presence of the king ; and the result was 
a strong recommendation of the only condition of perfect 
soundness, namely, codperation between official and indi- 
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vidual effort. The total number of emigrants during that 
year was 13,261; but by 1860 it had again fallen as low 
Q336 ), 


as 


We said that Belgium holds the unenviable position of 


being first among o European states in the tables of pau- 
perism. It holds this position, however, only by a narrow 
and uncertain ae over Holland. In Amsterdam it is 
not unusual for one-third of the municipal expenses to be 
sunk in relief; at Leyden, the proportion is sometimes ne arly 
one-half: at Haarlem, two-fifteenths ; at the Hague and Rot- 
terdam, nearly oietiied, Yet the number of emigrants is 
exceedingly low, reaching a total of— 


Between 1831 and 1847 = 8,05: 
> = = +) 
and in 1857 7 y ; y 60: 


Oo 3 bo 


This is the more surprising, as Holland has an illustrious 
history of emigration to point to in the past. Along with the 
Belgians, large bodies of Dutch settlers poured into Germany 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. During the 
seventeenth, they founded Batavia, in Java; gave the “‘Mau- 
ritius its name, from the stadtholder Maurice; and held Per- 
nambuco, with a great part of Northern Brazil. Here, how- 
ever, as well as at the Cape, where they were dispossessed by 
the English, they sowed the seeds of toil for others to reap 
the harvest. Both Holland and Belgium own numerous 
factories, which are valuable points of emicration for talent 
and capital, and may in time gather population also from the 
mother countries. As long, how ever, as pauper relief is dis- 
tributed and received in the ee proportions above 
stated, it is hardly possible to expect any other result than 
a gradual lowering of energy and spirit among tlie classes 
which form the principal sources of emigration. There is 
no need here of mentioning in detail the “Agricultural Poor 
Colonies of Holland, which were founded in 1817, and have 
justly attracted a sood deal of attention in England. To the 
three Free Célonies established by the Society ‘of Beneticence 
(Maatschappy van Weldadigheid), two Beggars’ Colonies were 
added, which in 1859 were iden charge ‘of by the govern- 
ment, and are used as places of depor tation for certain : classes 
of beggars who would otherwise incur imprisonment. but 
the whole scheme is on a scale which compels one to regard 
it rather as an interesting philanthropical experiment than 
as an undertaking of direct national importance. 

The Scandinavian descendants of the w andering Goths, 
Jutes, Angles, and Norsemen, have become some of the most 
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pacific and sedentary among modern nations. Both Den- 
mark and Sweden have established perfect freedom of emi- 
gration, excepting in the case of conscripts. But the liability 
to military service, in whatever country it exists, will always 
operate as a pow erful restriction, no matter what degree of 
liberty exists outside the pale. Of the small numbers that 
leave these northern ports, the Mormonite settlement has at- 
tracted a very large, if not the principal share. The emissaries 
of the State of Utah early fixed on Copenhagen as a promis- 
ing centre of operations. They set on foot a well-managed 
journal ; and in 1851 there was established in the city a 
regular Mormonite hierarchy, with apostles, evangelists, 
priests, pastors, and prophets. The strict Swedish laws 
against the abandonment of Lutheranism operated, during 
several years, rather in aid of Mormonite proselytism than 
otherwise, and fifteen years ago their success in recruiting 
was very great. Between 18: 56 and 1859, however, only 800 
Swedes a year left their country for emigration. In Nor- 
way the religious excitement has been less ; “but the enormous 
extent and great sterility of the highlands have sent the 
number of departures up to a much higher poimt than has 
been reached in Sweden. Between 1846 and 1855, 32,700 
Norwegians emigrated, chiefly to the United States, show: ing 
an annual average of more than 3000. A frequent answer, 
says M. Duval, ‘to questions addressed to emigrants about 
the reasons for their departure is—‘‘ Der et saa tungvindt 
bijemme i fjeldbygden!”’ which he translates, “Il est si 
difficile d’arracher quelque chose aux sables de nos mon- 
tagnes !” 

The amount of sheer want endured through a long series 
of years by the inhabitants of the Swiss mountains has pro- 
bably been greater than that of any other people in Europe. 
M. Huber-Saladin, in an address before the Federal Société 
de l'Utilité Publique, delivered in 1845, spoke thus: “On 
n’émigre de la Suisse aujourd’hui, ni pour la religion, ni 
pour la politique, ces deux grands et puissants mobiles des 
emigrations d’autres siécles; on quitte la patrie par dégott 
de ne pouvoir y posséder plus ou moins de sol pour vivre 
mieux, et enfin pour ne pas mourir de faim et vivre d’une 
maniére queleonque.” When a commune among the moun- 
tains containing 1000 or 1200 inhabitants increases to 1500 
or 2000, the deficiency of wood and pasturage is such as to 
compel a displacement of a certain number. It was on ac- 
count of a pressure such as this in the commune of Kleinthal, 
that ten communes of the canton Glarus united to buy 12,000 
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acres in the state of Wisconsin, and founded the colony of 
New Glarus in 1844. New Vevey in Indiana, and New 
Frburg in Brazil, had been founded many years before. 
Nearly 2000 Swiss emigrated to the States during 1858, and 
about the same number were settled in Algeria in 1860. 
Switzerland has a kind of reflux, on a small seale, of wealthy 
foreigners who become naturalised in her cantons, and con- 
tribute something to the prosperity of tlhe country. In 1857 
ninety-five forcigners were naturalised at Geneva, of whom 
thirty-five were Germans. 

In spite of the old proverb, “ Dans quelque endroit du 
monde que l’on ouvre un ceuf, il en sort un Génois,” neither 
from Genoa nor from any other part of Italy does any con- 
siderable current of emigration flow at present. There is a 
creat deal of internal movement; the masons of Como and 
Lugano are to be found in all parts of Italy, and the Modenese 
and Lucchese abound in Corsica. But outside the limits of 
the kingdom, Algiers and La Plata are the only points 
which attract an appreciable number of cmigrants. In June 
1860 there were 12,755 Italians resident in Algeria, where 
the Piedmontese are especially valued for their skill in build- 
ing and road-making. Between 1819 and 1855 only 7185 
Italians entered the United States, though the numbers dur- 
ing the last five years reached nearly to 500 annually. 

The Spaniards are the popular immigrants to Algeria, 
and have increased rapidly there of late. There were living 


1 ‘COLONY . 1 
l the C 1 n\ ’ Spaniards, 


miss? . . . . . . 4,693 
3° LSd0 . . . e . . 41,520 
1860, , . ' . 04,120 


They find in Northern Africa soil, climate, and crops very 
slightly differing from those of their native country; and 
the low wages and very imperfect security to life and pro- 
perty in the Spanish country districts have operated as 
powerful causes of removal. In Algiers they bear the repu- 
tation of sober, laborious, and persevering colonists, “re- 
levant [humilité de leur fortune par une certaine gran- 
deur de sentiments.” Their habits are domestic, and their 
familics increase rapidly. The Spanish government allows 
unfettered freedom to emigrants, and a very considerable 
contingent leave the Basque provinces and Navarre for La 
Plata. Southern and Central America are now deserted as 
fields for Spanish energy, and between 1815 and 1855 the 
total arrivals of Spaniards in Mexico and the United States, 
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according to the offic: al registration, did not exceed 11,251, 
or scarcely more than 980 annually. Side by side with the 
emigration to Algicrs and La Pl: ata, there has been a steady 
inerease in the populati ion of - ain aie the last thirty 
years, the annual advance probably falline little short of 
150,000. 

The United States have attracted as few Portuguese as 
Spanish ring Ne since the year 1s1o, the principal desti- 
nation of t] e Portug uese being, as might be exp! ected, Brazil. 
In 1856 no less than 12.000 emigr: ants sailed for Brazil, 
chiefly for the Rio Janeiro, from the harbours of Portugal ; 
and the intimate relations between the two countries are still 
more strikingly shown by this — itive statement of the 
exports of 1. isbon 3 in 1858 to Great Britain and to Brazil: 


Exp rts from Lisbon Value in franes, 
To Brazil ‘ ; ; ; 7 211,000 
.. Great Britain . : cs ‘98! QUO 


What used to be known as a returned aabob In Kneland, 
is answered to in Portugal by the name of a returned Bra- 
sile(ro; and these men of fortune, establishing themselves 
again in their native country before extreme old age, are 
said by M. Duval to take an active and very salutary part 
in the practic ‘al administration of public affairs. Very few 
ag ea unite with their Spanish neighbours in crossing 
( to Algiers, which is much regretted by M. Duval, in whose 
opinion th .ey would be the best recruits in the world for that 
colony, “uniting the masculine qualities of the Spaniard 
with the vivacity and sociability of the Frenchman.” 

Turning from the extreme south-west of Europe to the 
extreme cast, we find a regular flow of emigration to be a 
thing almost unknown. Russia, which scarcely averages 
even now more than ten inhabitants" to the square mile, is 
a country of immigration, not of outflow. There was a vast 
exceptional discharge of population in 1771-2, when, at the 
invitation of the Chinese government, about 80,000 Kalmuck 
families left the steppe between the rivers Volea and the 
Ural, and settled in Sonearia, between the chains of Altai 
and Thian-shan, in Central Asia. There was a large depar- 
ture of Poles in 1831, after oe" failure of the Warsaw sanire 
rection, and they still form in Texas a nucleus for Polish 
emigration. And so censily as 1860-61, 30,000 Tartar 
families—from some hitherto unexplored cause, which may 
possibly have had its rise in commotions consequent on the 


Area, 1,299) 552 ; popul: ition, in 1858, 72,000, O00, 
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Crimean war—moved en masse into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Turkey. But these isolated removals are of small 
import compared with the four streams of immierants 
which are still, or have been until lately, poured into 
Poland, Southern Russia, the Caucasian provinces, and the 
basin of the Amoor. The inflow of Germans into Poland js 
probably entirely checked for the present; but they move in 
considerable bodies into Southern Russia, a specially favour- 
able reception being given to the religious sects of Separa- 
tists and Mennonite Quakers. Distant and comparatively 
unknown as the Caucasian region is, emigrants are attracted 
to it from Wirtemberg, the Hessian States, and Baden ; from 
Switzerland, and even from North-castern France. Of the 
exertions made by the Russian government on the Amoor 
we have of late years been repeatedly reminded in certain 
quarters of the English press. M. Duval regards the Rus- 
slan immigrants—including the Siberian exiles, who have 
been transferred in large numbers to this new centre by a 
recent ukase—as falling outside the pale of his enquiries, 
because they do not pass beyond the confines of the country 
in which they were born. The Chinese are crowdine into 
the district, which promises to become “le théAtre d’un vaste 
systéme de colonisation qui doit un jour mettre en contraste, 
sur les contins de l’Inde et de la Chine, le vénie anglais ct 
le génie slave.” 

From this rapid survey of the European surface, it is 
easy to arrive at a simple division, with reference to emi- 
gration, of the countries contained in it. Dividing the 
Continent into two nearly equal sections by a line about 
coinciding with the 15th degree of longitude, we sce the 
countries west of that line, including all the most enlight- 
ened and ciyilised nations of Europe, sending out in various 
proportions, and to widely different destinations, a constant 
annual stream of emigrating population. Eastward of the 
imaginary line,—in Russia, European Turkey, Hungary, the 
Slavonian provinces of Austria and Prussia, and in the 
Danubian principalities,—emigration is almost universally a 
secondary and accidental phenomenon. The following table, 
extracted from a much larger one given by M. Duval, will 
supply an interesting comparative view of the principal em1- 
grating states. The ratio borne by the emigrating portion 
to the entire population is the basis of comparison ; and, as 
it was quite impossible to obtain statistical returns of the 
same year for all the countries mentioned, the year to which 


. 


the figures belong has been carefully specified in each case: 
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Ratio of emigrants 
to population. 


Ireland . ‘ ‘ 1849-54 . . lin 14 
United Kinedom ' 1850 i . lin 113!2 
Switzerland . ; 1850 f , oa i 300 
German Confederation L856 ; . wo 53318 
Spain. : ‘ L859 . . Lin 1.929 
France . ‘ ‘ 1856 . . lim 196 
Italy ; ‘ ’ LS6U ; lin 5.500 
Austri ld’ .e ‘ ‘ Lsos 2 1 in 19, 000! t 


The annual average of the entire emigration of Europe since 
1854 may be set t dow n at 400,000, though M. Duval esti- 
mates that unauthorised and unregistered departures would 
raise the figures to 500,000 at lowest. Taking 400,000 as 
the correet tot: il, and reckoning the population of Europe at 
250,000,000, we find that 1 out of every 625 inhabitants has 
emigrated annually during the last eight or nine years ; 
or Lin every 425, if we deduct 80 O00, 000 from the w hole 
population on account of Eastern Eur: ype, Which contributes 
scarcely any thing to emigration. The result shows, as M. 
Duval observes, a proportion tout & fait insignifiante, and 
proves the eroundlessness of the fears which have given rise 
in many Europe: in states, even within the present century, 
to repressive and injurious legislation with a view to detain- 
ing emigrants. <A fair distributive portion being assumed, 
European emigration might go on increasing almost indefi- 
nitely—with safety and advantage to the mother states—for 
centuries to come. 

The plan of M. Duval’s book is, as we have said, world- 
wide. After writing forty-one chapters on les pays Corigine 
of free emigration, he adds fifty-eight more on /es pays de 
destination. He is then at the end, not of his book, but of 
the first part of it; the second being em ployed 3 in a similar, 
but much shorter, treatment of contract- emigration. It will 
not be expected that, in our brief space, we should tread 
step by step in his footprints, and “survey “ inkind from 
China to Perw’ with equal accuracy. We shall, however, 
go over enough eround to indicate the views of this wlile 
Frenchman on the institutions of America and of our prin- 
cipal colonies, as well as on the system of emigration by 
contract, which ran the risk only a few years b: ick of being 
SO injuriously abused by I*rance herself. 

Let us first take a rapid g elance at the numbers and dis- 
tribution of United States immigration from the year 1819. 


- In 1860 and 1861 the proportion was 1 in 250. 
120,000 out ot 6 UA 0, 4 9000 out of 80,000,000. 
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Between 1819 and 1855, 4,212,624 persons in all are 


| | . reois- 
tered as forcign settlers in the States. Out of this nwiuber, 


The United Kingdom . ; . furmished 2,343,445 
Germany eee : , ss 1,206,087 
France , : i 188,725 
Prussia . ., ; ° BI I99 
Switzerland . ’ ; i O1,07] 
Norway and Sweden ; - 291,441 
Holland .*, ns . 7,583 
Span. ' , , ' * 11295] 


Asal 


yi 
Poland all fell below 10,000 ; those of Russia, ube , Sicily, 
Malta, and Greece, below 1000. Asia furnished about 17,060 
immigrants during the same period of thirty-six years; 
America itself about 150,000; and Africa something below 
2000. Australia, and even the Sandwich and Society Islands, 
contributed small aflucnts to the general tide. M. Duval 


The contingents of Italy, Be lgium, Portugal, Denmark, and 


~ 


: 4} : Tes 
closely investiz utes the items composing these Totus, and 
contrasts the ; agregate with the trifling numbers bound 


a 
for what he still calls Spani: ish- Portuguese .America— | 
namely, and the sapiens of the South and Centre. He 
remarks in how many points South America possesses ad- 


bb need 
w~ 
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ts - ° > t 2 > 1 » “3 4 . be re — ’ ~ » “) 
vantages’ over the northern section of the continent; and, 
‘ ky + ] O * ‘ . Th wM t]| . f Fy, aM J NUTTY ry Thy \ WAY +1, } 7 
asking the reasons of the preference shown to the north Dy 
immigrants, answers himself thus: 
. . er . , ™ 9 ‘ 7 vs , 
A quoi tient done la pr cference obstinee accordee a la contede- 
ration du nord par les émigrants? Pour une part, & lanalogie des 
chmats, 2 la communauté (origine, de langue, de religion, } 
la P ‘<)) lag CHW AaRe le ” oe ‘ (Vrande-Bret: 

Geax. AVS qui Son it S eR. cS ( ( Pe Lido ] lO), le Ti cdlaircit 1) 


} 

a A 
. z f ] ’ +I 1a 
et |’ ioe magne; pour une autre part a Paneienneté des habitudes 
établies et des relations de personnes et daitaires qu elles ont ereces: 
; » 9 i : 
pour la troisieme part enfin, et cest la plus gran 

| 


confiante de accueil fait aux étrangers, laquelle se 


& sincerite 
duit en une 
complete assimilation entre le naturalise et le an sur le pied de 
égalité des droits politiques, civils et religicux. Dans !a piupart 
des Etats hispano-portugais la naturalisation, trés-facile sans doute, 
semble plutot Une a quun benefice, un —- de soustraire le 
nouveau cit yen iu la prot ction des consul s de sa nation, plutot 
que de lui ouvrir les priviléges de Tégalité politique: on le desire 
plutot comme ravi allleur eet ure que comme membre actif et in- 
Huent dune socicté nouvelle; aussi se di fie-t-al de la naturalisation 
au lieu de la seston avec empressement, Les meeurs sont moins 
liberales que les lois, qui méme ne le sont pas toujours.” 
The differences in the systems of land-ownership further 


lo The river-system of the Magdalen 


h, ™ in oco, Amazon, and La Plata 
' : 
iS Superior to that of the deat a e -vations are better arranged. 
There are no vast districts, like the R« y Mo untains, forbidding habitation. 
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exert a decisive influence. In the United States, sale is the 
simple and universal rule. In South and Central America, 
the metayer system! reigns supreme. Under colour of su- 
yer10F liberty, this system binds the holder hand and foot. 
The officials are sole judges of the immigrant’s qualifications. 
They assign him his place on the soil, Lmpose on him arbi- 
trary and heavy dues, and in the name of inspection keep 
him under perpetual survedlance. Brazil alone had in 1862 
perceived the ‘tenth that free sale in open market is the 
only sound system; and M. Duval augurs an increasing in- 
flow of Europ: an emigration when her general policy and 
social régime have ms ade a corre sponding advance. By and 
by, the republic 3 of the South and Centre will also under 20 
sound economical reforms; they too will then receive their 
fair share of patronage; and the two races Anglo- 
Saxon and Neo-Latin—will merge old feuds as their balance 
becomes more even, and the so-called Monroe doctrine is 
gradually forgotten. 
~ WM. Duval is not the only French writer who insists with 
eagerness on the value of sound colonial legislation affecting 
land. One of the most eminent French economists now liv- 
ing, M. Michel Chevalier , points with enthusiasm" to the 
erowth and prosperity of the state of Illinois. In 1850 this 
state had a population of 851,000; in 1860 the number had 
risen to 1,712,000. This was a gain of cent per cent in the 
ten years. Yet Illinois has no eee eold-mines like 
California, nor silver-mines like Mexico. Its industry is of 
the plain agricultural kind. But * ‘Pattrait principal de ce 
pays, ¢ rest ly J! uculité de s’ Y futre, sous des lors libérales, 2 un pa- 
trimoine territorial.’ It is the same thing with the British 
colonies. ‘ Property and liberty, disent les Anelais. ‘ Les 
pays sont cultivés non en ratson de leur fertilité? a dit Mon- 
tesquicu, ‘mais en raison de leur Liberté’ Mots profonds jus- 
tement devenus historiques!”’ It makes no difference to the 
emigrant whether the central government be monarchical 
or cepcionieth The lpi sar system, civil right, religious 
liberty, are as much the rule in Can ail and Australia as in 
the States, and there lies the root of their amazing firmness 
and vitality. 

The contract- -system of emigration is nothing more nor 


QS 


less than a nec essary relic of slavery. After the abolition of 





The principle of the metayer system is that the labourer, or peasant, 
makes his agreement directly with the landlord, and pays, not a fixed rent, 
either in money or in kind, but a certain proportion of the produce, or rather 
of what remains of the produce after deducting what is considered necessary 

to keep up the stock.’ Mill, Polit. Econ. ii. i. g, \ 1. 

De Mex ique, Ancien et Moderne, p. 156 ). | 
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slavery in our own colonies, and when the term of appren- 
ticeship which followed had come to an end, the method of 
recruiting labourers from Africa, India, and Cites especially, 
came into play. It is still worked by ourselves, and by other 
European nations, principally in the Antilles—the former 
fields of slavery—but also in Ceylon, Natal, and Algiers, 
The contract to serve during a term of years ils exacted on 
engagement, as a security to meet the expense of transport. 
The following are the conditions in force at St. Lucia in the 
Antilles, by virtue of an order dated 1854. Hach immigrant 
is to serve tor three years ; but he is bound at their expira- 
tion to serve for two more, with the option of passing them 
under another master. He is then entirely free of his en- 
gaugement. The planter pays the government 1/. for the first 
vear on every employé, and 1/. 5s. for every succeeding year. 
Beyond the fixed w ages of 1s. a day, for which the labourer 
works nine hours, the master is bound to find a garden-plot ; 
and, in case of illness, board and medical attendance. Asa 
set-off to these labilities, he is allowed to keep back I/. 4s, 
per annum, “I should add,” a planter writes, “ that when 
a coolie transgresses the bowen of the colony, it is recom- 
mended to apply corporal punishment rather than to exact 
fines, which are — to full on the pi ‘opr wtor.”” “ Crest franc,” 
says M. Duval, “ stnon laqal.” 

Some idea of the part borne by China in contract- emigra- 
tion may be gained by knowing, on Sir John Bowring’s autho- 
rity, that out of the two provinces Kwan-Tung and I*o-Itien, 
having an aggregate population of 25,000,000, between two 
and three millions at least are now living in foreign countries. 
Without following them upwards to the Amoor and down- 
wards to the Philippines, it will be enough to remark that 
in 1856 there were 18,000 Chinese in Australia alone, where 
they have probably quadrupled their number since then. 
M. Chevalier grows enthusiastic about the Chinese. He 
would have Mexico subsidised and invigorated by these ac- 
tive and intelligent workers, and believes that € ‘hina will be 
the offictna gentium of the future. M. Duval paints their 
character in considerably darker colours; but he admits that, 
out of 400,000,000, a fair proportion of rogues must have 
been thrown off, and thinks it not unlikely that time may 
operate in attracting a higher class of Chinese emigrants, 
for whom he be speaks a fuirer and more liberal treatment. 

The emigration from India, which was 52,000 in 1899, 
fell to about 25,000 in 1860. This fall was probably attri- 
butable to the development of cultivation,—the growth of 
cotton may be hoped to have reduced the numbers still fur- 
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ther by the present year, though India has ample labour- 
supplies for emigration as well as for internal employment, 

—and to the advance of public works. M. Duval’s opinion 
is, that the more India becomes regenerated under English 
rule, the more profitable will become the internal trade and 
works, and that little or nothing of the vast Hindu popula- 
tion will be available outside the peninsula. 

In Africa, during the hey-day of the slave-trade, about 
200,000 Negroes a year were forced from their homes to sup- 
ply the now emancipated colonies, which at present receive 
scarcely ten thousand annually from the same quarter. The 
whole African question is still involved in great obscurity ; 
but the sedentary lives and the few wants ‘of many of the 
races inhabiting ‘that continent will probably keep the de- 
partures at a very low point for some time yet to come. 

Contract-emigration has been attempted for Algiers; but 
M. Duval has no faith in it, and concisely pronounces that 
“le salut de lAleérie est dans la population indigéne ou 
européenne, qui offre ses bras a qui veut les payer a leur juste 
prix.” He thinks that Abyssipia might be more cfte tually 
worked as a reservoir of labour, but more than all the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, towards the opening of which the con- 
quest of Cochin-China may prove to be an important step. 
His views on emigration by contract are thus summed up: 

“ Concluons fermement de tous ces faits, que [immigration sala- 
rice nentre, comme un rouage enticrement utile, dans le mécanisme 
economique dun pays, qua la condition de niveler ses salaires avec 
ceux de marche libre, réesultat qui s’obtient toutes les fois qwelle sup- 
porte tous les frais quelle entraine et qui « doivent entrer dans le 
prix de revient du travail. Soumise a cette regle, Ja production 
coloniale s’efforcerait, plus qu’elle ne fait aujourd’hui, a tirer parti 
des bras et du bon vouloir de la population indigene, et limmigra- 
tion asiatique, indienne ou africaine, ne serait plus qu'une varicteé 
irréprochable de I’émigration libre, analogue a cclle des Europcens, 
le type supérieur auquel doivent se ramener toutes les iormes de 
deplacement et d’engagement.” 

There is no need of elaborately expanding the lessons 
which lie so abundantly on the surface of a treatise lke 
M. Duval’s, and many of which have gradually taken firm 
root as maxims in our English policy. ‘There are, however, 
some points which, though not requiring det ailed explana- 
tion, are of such importance as to deserve a few concluding 
words of notice. Emigration is to be regarded as a subsidi- 
ary, not a primary, means of promoting the prosperity of a 
country. The prime element of well-being for every nation 
is, that it should be healthily developing its home-resources 
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of population and of production. Wherever this is o& ong 

on, emigration is sure to follow; and settlements founded 

under these conditi ons will not fail, provided no political 

disturbances intervene, to reflect advantage upon the mother- 

country. The action of government, as is now pretty well | 

understood in Eneland, should be confined to facilitating 

information, and directine or seconding individual effort, 

The over-sedulous care of a centralising government, like that 

of France, is directly injurious in its results. ‘‘ Our colonist 

fails,” says ML. Duval, ‘‘ not because he is unprovided wit h 

the requisite faculties, but ee those fuculties are stific 

by excessive tutelage.’”? But, bad as this mistake is, it is 
trifling compared with the imsane efforts to repress emigra- 

tion, which in former days have been too common among | 
Kuropean states, and even now are not extinct. If people 

are pouring out of the mother-country through misery or 
discontent, the only means of repressing the outflow is, to set 

about lessening or removing the causes of departure. All 

other kinds of coercion will ageravate existing evils, and 

vive a demoralising stimulus to secret emigration. On - 

question of colonial emancipation, M. Duval does not 
finitely enter; but there can ‘be little doubt, from the teas 
tenor of his principles, that in this, as in ‘all else, he would 
_ ocate perfectly free action on behalf of the colonies, and 
deprecate premature measures of separation on the part 

the home government, as being one form of undue interier- 
ence. We il conclude with his comparative view of I*rance 
and England with reference to the policy and results of 
emigration. [ft involves a brief but splendid eulogy of 
ke inela und ; and if the praise is not bestowed but at the cx- 
pense of I'rance, let us remember that the words come from 
one who is not only ‘an economical authority, but a patriotic 
Frenchman besides: 

‘Que dautres dénoncent, comme une coupable imprevoyance, 
cette Cnergique multiplication du peuple anglais, et félicitent la 
l'rance d’étre préservée de ce malheur par la demi-stérilité des ma- 
riages ; pour moi, fidele & antique morale et a I’: antique patriotisie 
gui célébraient dans une nombreuse postérité la bénédiction de Dieu, 
je signale dans cet épuisement de seve vitale un symptome de mala- 
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‘clin. Je vois le peuple qui emigre redoubler d’etforts pour 
remplir les vides, redoubler de vertus d'épargnes et de travail pour 
pre pare r les dé ‘parts ct les nouveaux ¢tablissements. Chez le peuy le 


qui nem: ere pas, je vols la richesse se dé ‘penser en superfluite s dun 
vain luxe; la jeunesse oisive, sans biiunome et sans haute ambition, 
se consumer en fiivoles plaisirs et en mesquins caleuls; les fumulles 
s‘effrayer Vune tecondité qui leur imposerait des habitudes modestes 
et laborieuses. Comme les eaux stagnantes, les populations stag- 
nantes se corrompent.” 





FOUNDLINGS. 


THE various definitions and characteristics by which writers 
have attempted to « disting wish our clyilisation from that of 
the ancients, or from barbarism : and savage lite, have hitherto 
all tailed te satisfy criticism. It is impossible, ihewetiee. 
to propose a new one without much diffidence. There seems 
however, to be good ground ior maintaining that the dis- 
tinguishing token of modern civilised society is the pro- 
tection which it gives to the weak. It wo uld be easy to 
trace the development of this habit, cither in the history 
of the poor, or in the successive phases of the treatment of 
women, or in the gradual improvement in the care which 
children have received. Prisoners of war would be another 
case In point. While the savage and the barbarian put 
them to death, and the halt- i ed man ne slaves of 
them, in a later development oi cult re they are ransomed, 
and in our times they are oe hanged, man for man, and 
treated humanely till the exchange can be effected. But 
the most crucial test may be found in the treatment of 
foundlings,—helpless infants, — ned by those who eave 
them existence, and deprived of those cares which the law 
of nature and morals prescribes as the duty of parents to 
their offspring. The measures taken in their ae have 
occasioned singular conflicts of opinion and argument, and 
have raised the most difficult social questions, upon the 
valetion of which the wisest men have ditto red. It will | 
interesting to compare, as far as our materials will permit, 
the results obtained in the different c ountries. And if we 
seem to give France more than her due share in our inves- 
tigation, it will only be because it is in France that the 
question has been oftenest discussed ; that more experiments, 
and experiments on a greater scale, have been made; and 
that a commission of officials has just published the results 
of its enquiries in a Report! containing very valuable mate- 
rials . and perhi ips sone y far to settle the question. 

We may pass lightly over ancient times. We know that 
exposing infants was a political measure uni der the Pharachs 
ot Keypt, and that afterwards the Greece of Lycurgus and 
Solon; Aristotle and P lato, and the Rome of the “ virtuous’ 
Cato and the brilliant Cicero, saw nothing irregular in parent 
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Home Oitice at Paris. ‘There are previo: us reports, to which we also refer. 
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disposing of their children as they pleased. We may fecl 
sure that, even in those days, the exposed and abandoned 
children did not all perish ; basi society knew no other w ay 
ot protecting these frail beings, whose weakness ought to have 
been their passport to pity, ais to declare them to be the 
property of the person who brought them up. Thus interest 
filled the place of charity, and life was purchased at the ex- 
pense of liberty. 

The Christian religion was the first to acknowledge the 
rights of human nature. If, before Constantine raised it to 
the imperial throne, empcrors like Trajan or Marcus Aurelius 
had made laws to secure the life and hberty of exposed chil- 
dren, this was from no feeling of absolute right and duty, but 
because the decay of the population made them solicitous to 
preserve life. The same motive produced the law which en- 
couraged marriages by remissions of imposts and positive re- 
wards, and led to the constant manumission of slaves s, and the 
extension of citizenship. The wholesale adoption of barbarians 
into the Roman armies was a sign of the same tendency. The 
preaching of the early Fathers seconded this attempt of the 
government, and grounded it upon the principle of natural 
right and charity, instead of that of interest. And when 
Christianity became the dominant religion, the isolated at- 
tempts of individual and sporadic chari ity were organised; and 
deserted children found a sure refuge in the churches. The 
Bishops constituted themselves their natural protectors,* and 
found homes for them in Christian families, where they re- 
ceived a religious education, and provision was made for their 
career 1n life. 

Those days of scanty population and religious earnestness 
were the golden age of foundlings. But w ith the migrations 
of the barbarians the times became gloomy; the empire sank 
into confusion; principles of policy were forgotten; and the 
Church found it necessary to provide institutions to st upply 


for the neglect of society and the State. The Council of 


Nice ordered that hospitals should be erected in the principal 
towns for the sick, the poor, cripples, and foundlings. An 
hospital of this kind is said to have existed at Treves from 


the sixth century; but the oldest known authentic charter of 


foundation is one by which a private person erected a hospital 
at Milan, in 787, for foundlings. This example produced some 
imitations, but in such insufficient numbers, that the State 

was obliged once more to appeal to the pr inciple of interest, 
and to deeree that foundlings should be brought up as serfs 
of the lords on whose territories they were ‘exposed. Still 


- St. Augustin, Ep. 23, ad Bonitfac. Epise. 
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their maintenance was not left to the arbitrary pleasure of 
the feudal lord; but he was expressly obliged to bring them 
up. This branch of the poor-law was an e: uly offshoot of the 
feudal system; and when St. V incent of Paul appeared in 
France, he had not to proclaim a principle, but only to secure 
its applic ation, and to provide a good and religious educa- 
tion for foundlings. At his urgent request a gr eat foundling 
hospital was erected at Paris, richly endow ed. and so organ- 
ised as to serve both as a model and a stimulant for the 
erection of many others in and out of France. 

In the time of St. Vincent of Paul two principles were 
fully recognised. On the one hand, it was acknowledged to 
be a sin or crime to expose infants; and on the other, both a 
religious and social duty to bring up such children when 
found. Neither of these principles had been controverted 
for several centuries, but in some respects they had remained 
in a kind of abstract state; it was only after the middle of 
the seventeenth century that they entered into the sphere 
of real life, where their action and reaction soon produced a 
series of new and unexpected problems, and gave rise to the 
question whether one evil had not been patched by another 
seven times worse. For the abandonment of childre n, Which 
up to that time had been an exceptional crime, became an 
habitual incident, a to society in proportion to its 
frequency. The mark had been overshot: it was necessary 
to aim a little lower. 

St. Vincent of Paul’s great foundling hospital at Paris 
was legally authorised by the edict of 167 6, after it had been 
already some years at work. Before the edict, the average 
annual admissions of children were only 375; afterwesds the 
number rapidly rose to one, two, and even tires thousand. 
It had reached this point hefare the end of the seventeenth 
century, and passed it in the eighteenth. The hospiti al was 
then de servedly famed for its exe ~ellent treatment of the = 
dren, many of whom came to it from distant places. In 1772 
it was ascertained that, of 56,800 children received in nine 
years, 16,200 came from distant provinces. From 1773 to 
1777 more than 2000 were brought in every year from the 
outlying parts of the kingdom. Thrown together carelessly, 

sometimes even tumbled indiscriminately into the carriers’ 
carts, nine out of ten of them died on the road. The govern- 
ment was foreed to interfere; and a decree of the counedl, 
dated January 10, 1779, contains some remarkable statements 
with reference to ‘the dienes then rife in this branch of public 
charity. We will quote a passage: “ His majesty much re- 
erets not havi ing been sooner informed of these circumstances ; 
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and in order to their speedy correction, he wills that from 
the first day of October next it shall be wal awtul for any ear- 

ler or other person to carry any foundling elsewhere than 
to the nearest hospital, or to such other hospiti al of the Gene- 
rality (circumscription) as may be appropriated to this kind 
of relief. And if this order, which the duties of humanity 


inexorably demand, should oblige any provincial house of 


charity to increase its expenses beyond its means, his majesty 
will make aood the deficiency tor the first year feces the roy val 
treasury, and ; in the mean time will consider by what means 
the revenue may be permanently increased to the point re- 
quired. His majesty, after thus providing for the eme: ‘gency, 
has felt obliged to take a more general survey of this essenti: ] 
part of public order. He has observed with orief that the 
number of infants exposed increases day by day, and that, at 
the present time, they are mostly the offspring of legitimate 
unions. So that these asylums, originally intend: d to pre- 
vent the crimes into which fear and. shame might drive an 
erring mother, have by degrees come to be nurseries for the 
criminal indifference of parents ; ; and this abuse is growing so 
aEenen te to the State, that, in the great towns, ‘the main- 
tenance of such a multitude of infants has crown out of all 
proportion both with the revenues of the hospitals and with 
the care and attention which the officers of the civil service 
can give; moreover, while the children lose the paterna! pro- 
tection, for which no substitute can be found, their mothers 
also usually suppress that means of nourishing them which 
nature has provided; so that it is becoming more and more 
difficult to provide for the early subsistence of such a multi- 
tude of infants as is now thrown upon the hospitals.” 

This passage contains the earliest summary of the objec- 
tions which so many writers afterwards dev eloped : and 1 ‘lus. 
trated. At the time when it was written, an entirely different 
system was in action in Germany, and the results of the 
experiment made in London were already known. But 


before France was to profit by the experience of her neigh-— 


bours, she was destined to develope her own system still fur- 
ther, and to suffer more of its pernicious nepeeayntinnes, 

The English experiment may be described in few words. 
It had often been proposed to erect < , foundling hospital i 
London. Several legacies had oy left for the purpose ; 
and Addison had, in 1713, written with much feeling on the 
need of preventing infanticide, exposure, and similar crimes 
of unnatural parents; but it was not till twenty ycars after, 
that Coram, a captain in the merchant service, endowed, at 
a great personal sacrifice, a hospital similar to those which 
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existed in the other great capitals of Europe. He obtained 
a charter in 1739; and the Duke of Bedford became the first 
president of the corporation. Donations and subscriptions 
flowed in abundantly, and buildings were bought or erected. 
The number of children admitted up to the end of 1752 was 
1040, of whom 559 were then chargeable to the hospital. At 
this period the expenses were not more than 5000/. a vear. 
In 1756, an act of parhament made the hospital a national 
institution, and gave it an allowance of 10.0007. 4 year. 
Although the rule was that children over two months of age 
were not admissible, yet in the first eighteen months of the 
new régime there were 8510 entries; in 1760, more than 
6009 children were chargeable to the hospital. At that time 
there were no conditions to hmit their admissibility. Abuses 
multiplied, and became so serious, that, after a cominission 
of enquiry in 1759 and 1760, the bill of 1756 was repealed, 
and the law defined the limits of admissibility. In 1771 it 
was determined to withdraw the allowances made from the 
public funds, which between 1756 and 1761 had amounted, 
on the average, to 33,000/.° The institution thus became 
once more a private establishment, supported by voluntary 
contributions. A new system was adopted : before a child 
was admitted, a petition had to be presented, and can- 
vassed by the committee, who examined the mother with 
the especial object of finding out whether she was in destitu- 
tion, whether she was abandoned by her child’s father, whe- 
ther, in a word, it was necessary to receive the child. It was 
on the basis of these iny estig ations that the case was decided. 
Illegitimate children were the chief f objects of the institution, 
but legitimate children were not altogether excluded. It 1s 
clear that the circumstances which obliged the mother to 
separate from her child were the chief consideration on which 
the system followed at the London Foundling Hospital was 
based. 

We cannot tell but that the abuses of the French hos- 
pitals would have soon made it necessary to adopt a more 
restrictive system, more or less similar to the cnet one. 
But the Revolution of 1789 interrupted the march of ev 
its humanitarianism soon turned into democratic Utopian- 
ism; the ephemeral authorities, which successively rose and 
fell in these troubled times, were prodigal of promises, with- 
out ever thinking of keeping them. Thus, after a first law, 
passed on the 20th of September 1792, had promised that 
provision should be made for the maintenance of these in- 
fants, according to the laws to be subsequently made, a 

3 Report of the London Foundling Hospital, 1831. 
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second law, of the 28th of June 1793, fulfilled it by further 
promises in still larger terms. ‘The nation,” it said, “takes 
charge of the physical and moral olutetion of foundlings, 
They are to be henceforth called orphans; every other name 
is forbidden. Any unmarried mother who expresses a desire 
to suckle her child herself has a right to demand relief from 
the nation; she shall only be bound to use the same forma- 
lities as married women. ‘The most inviolable secrecy shall 
be observed. If there is danger, either for the morals or the 
health of the children in leaving them in char ge of their 
mothers, the administration shall. withdraw them, and place 
them, according to their age, in the hospital, or out at nurse. 
Every commune must appoint a place where deserted chil- 
dren may be received, and their first necessities provided 
for.” 

The law of July 4, 1793, orders that these children shall 
be thenceforth called Enfants dela patrie. But this glorifi- 
cation of foundlings was not maintained in the numerous laws 
and regulations which were then promulgated with respect 
tothem. We may pass over the law of 27 Frimaire an V, 
the deerce of the Directory, 30 Ventose an V, the law of 11 
Fr eee an VII, which authorised expenditure on so vast 
a seale that the treasury could only meet it in assignats, 
paper money which nobody would acc ept. Almost all these 
laws remained a dead letter. There is nothing that need 
arrest. our attention till the decree of January 19, 1811, 
established the system on which foundlings were regulated 
for several years, while many of its enactments are ‘still in 
force. It makes a distinction between (1) foundlings whose 
parents are both unknown; (2) foundlings whose parents 
are known, but absent, and. inaccessible ; ; and (3) orphans 
whose parents are dead. But this distinction is not carried 
out in the details of treatment; it is therefore now aban- 
doned, and the administration recognises only one class, 
under the designation of enfants assistés. All these children 
are committed to public charity. The monthly pay of the 
nurses and the pensions figure among the public expenditure. 
The State contributes something: the | hospitals : and communes 
make up the rest. The decree of 1811 also instituted the 
administrative tutelage, and regulated the education of the 
children. 

But Bie most important innovation of the celebrated de- 
cree of 1811 was the command not only to erect a foundling 
hospital in every arrondissement where there was no such 
establishment already existing (which would have required 
about 400 hospitals), but also to provide each hospital with a 
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turning-box, a machine of which we find a description in the 
HTistoire des Bnfuuts trouvés of MM. Therme and Montfaleon 
(p. 234) : * The turning-box is a wooden cylinder, convex on 
one side. and concave on the other, turning easily on a cen- 
tral pivot. Its convex side is turned to the street, its concave 
side to the imside of a room. A bell is hung outside close 
to the box. When awoman wants to abandon her new-born 
baby, she calls the attention of the guard by ringing the 
bell; the box is turned half round, so as to present its con- 
cave side to the street; the baby is put into it, and carried 
by another half-turn into the inside of the hospital. Instead 
of this box, there are sometimes two shutters, one inside, the 
other outside, an opening in the hospital wall, big enough to 
hold a cradle. When the outside shutter is opened, and the 
cradle pushe doin, a bell rings to warn the person on the 
watch to take the child in.” It is remarkable that the same 
decree, which contains this provision for making easy the 
desertion of children, should order that persons convicted of 
deserting their infants, or of habitually taking them to the 
hospitals, are to be punished according to the law; and the 
French penal code, which distinguishes several degrees in 
the criminality of child- desertion, is very severe in its pene 
tics. But we shell sce that this severity was no check what- 
ever upon the increase of the crime. 

The turning-box was for a long time the distinctive sym- 
bol of a whole system which some persons called the Catholic, 
in opposition to the Protestant; others the Latin or Gallican, 
i opposition to the Teutonic system. But the distinction 
founded on religion is inexact; for the so-called Catholic 
system docs not exist cither in Belgium or Bavaria, while 
it is only found in the Italian provinces of Austria,* in the 
German provinces of which the system falsely called Pro- 
testant prevails. We therefore follow ferr Robert Mohl? 
in distinguishing between the Roman or Latin method and 
the Teutonic system. 

The general idea of the Teutonic system may be gathered 
rom wnat we have said of the London Foundling Hospital. 
Ih Germany, the authorities and the administrators ot private 
charities pay most attention to orphans; but foundlings or 
deserted children are by no means left to perish. But while 
the child is ce: irefully tended, eve ry effort is made to discover 
the mother and the father. The most distant relations, if 
they are competent, are made to take charge of the illegiti- 

* We shall see, further ~ that it has not kept its ground in France; 
and in Dublin it has had to be given up. 
> Deutsche Vicrteljahrschritt, October 1838. 
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mate offspring of any member of their family. It is only 
when the family is in complete poverty that the parish and, 
if necessary, the State feel bound to interfere. It is well 
known that the Teutonic law—that of the Kneglish and the 
Germans—pushes the principle of responsibility further than 
the law of the French, Spanish , and Itahans. The Code Ny- 
polgon allows enquiry to be made for the cana but not for 
the father. This is often taken to be a sign of the higher 
morality of the nations of Teutonic origin. But this is not 
the opinion of the majority of Frenchmen, who reproach the 
German races with exposing the lite and morals of deserted 
infants to all the risks of poverty and evil example. There 
are benevolent and sentimental persons who cannot admit 
that charity ought to be under the direction of reason. M. 
de Lamartine is one of the most eminent representatives of 
this school. In a discussion in the French Chambers in 1841 
or 1842, he exclaimed, ‘ Humanity proclaims this principle : 
the illegitimate child is a guest to be entertaimed; the human 

family ought to envy elope. him with its love. For the real 
family does not stop at those arbitrary degrecs of relytion- 
ship which the law fixes at more or less distance; it extends 
as far as human nature itself. If all men are brothers in 
flesh and blood, social paternity becomes a dogina as true 
and as practical as the fraternity of the race.” 

A paternity so peculiar must have its pecullar meaus oc. 
aloption. This means, according to M. de Lamartine, is 
the turning-box. ‘ What is the turning-box ?” he wa. 
‘* in ingenious invention of Christian charity, which has 
hands to receive, but neither eyes to see, nor tongue to be- 
tray. Instituted for the protection of an act often nece SSUrY, 
however deplorable,—invented to conceal shame, to hide the 
seandal which secks the shade,—the object and the merit of 
the turning-box is secrecy; it is a veil to hide the fruits of 
disorder, to ouard the honour of the family, or the peace of 
the h usehold, and to protect the reputation of young te- 
males.” M. de Lamartine evidently saw the futility of his 
declamation ; for he added, ‘‘ It was reserved for the sordid 
ingenuity nnd the pitiless economy of certain theorists of 
Great Britain to undermine, in the name of arithmetic, an 
institution founded in the name of morality and fraternity.” 
This is a figure of speech which our neighbours eall Ch: aul 
vinism. When Nelson wanted to express his admiration ot 
Lady Hamilton’s voice, he could only think of the phrase, 

« Damn Billington.” The Chauy inist is a man who can only 
express his patriotic feelings in terms of hatred to other 
countries. ‘There are still to be found in France certain 
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people who can only show the excellence of French institu- 
tions by exhibiting the wickedness of the English. They 
find it impossible to make France the personification of 
Ormuzd, without making England the personification of 
Abhriman. 

[f the turning-box had found no other apologist than M. 
de Lamartine, the controversy would have been soon done. It 
would have been enough to reply that the machine had only 
been in existenee a few years, Whereas charity existed betore, 
and will exist after, each ephemeral phase of charitable me- 
chanism. But the turning-box has been defended by plausible 
arguments, which could only be refuted by experience, com- 
bined with an attentive examination of facts: and it was 
these arguments which produc; da temporary hes 
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WI het are general causes of the desertion of infants ? 
At tirst sight we might suppose shame to be the principal 
motive that induces a mother to abandon her elild. But it 


2 4 { ] f > ae 4 en , ‘sy ‘ . > : > 
is not so. fn the first place, this motive has nothing to do 


with the frequent desertions of legitimate infants; and in 
the second, it has but little influence on the fate of fillegitimate 
ones. In those countries where wale opinion 1s very severe 
against unmarricd mothers, a much stronger resistance 1s 
offered to seducers, and the number of bastards is relatively 
small, whereas the number of desertions of children 1s relatively 
large. On the other hand, where public opinion is indulgent, 
shame is scarecly ever a motive strong cnough to induce the 
mother to get rid of her child. Often, indecd, the child is 
a tie between the parents, which ends in marriage. In those 
countries where the father is enquired for, the weekly allow- 
anee which the law compels him to make for the mainten- 
anee of his child is a resource which the mother would be 
unwilling to lose. Nor must we forget that illegitimate 
births are most frequent in great towns, where conecalment 
is the most easy, and where human respect has the least 


power. 
‘ 


We must pass lightly over another motive for desertion, 
though it m sae more victims than the last,—the mother's 
desire to get rid of a hindrance which prevents her continu- 
me ina sia course of hfe. We need not stay at the 
desertions caused by accident, such as death of parents, or 
the like. We inay come at once to the cause which is most 
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active in filling foundling hospitals,—pauperism. The same 
poverty which makes the woman fall, often prevents her from 
bringing up her offspring. But in such cases desertion ye- 
quires no secrecy. Poverty is a misfortune which may be 
confessed. Even married parents will sometimes take ad- 

vantage of the pity felt for poor familes where there are 
many ‘children, to rid themselves of the burden of educ ‘ating 
their offspring, and to transfer it to the hospital or the pa- 
rish. ‘‘ Sometimes, ” says M. de Gerando, “this speculation 

appears under a criminal aspect. When the foundling hos- 
pitals are excellently appointed, when the access to them is 
iree, when public opinion is not severe against desertion, it 
comes to pass that parents, in getting their children edu- 

cated in these establisl iments, pel reuade themselves that they 
are only accepting an advantage held out to them by the 
State itself. They find it very convenient to send their chil- 
dven to the hospital, which is simply like putting them out 
to nurse or to board, but at a cheaper rate. The child will 
be well clothed, well fed, well taught. ‘The only thing is, 
that it will cost nothing.” 

Wherever this way ~of thinki ing prevails, 1t is difficult to 
see how the abuse can end. According to a Report presented 
to King Louis Philippe in 1887 by M. de Gasparin, the minis- 
ter of the inter ior, it appeared that child-desertion was often 
simulated; that parents, even though in easy circumstances, 
thought themselves entitled to send their legitimate offspring 
to the hospital under the name of foundlings ; ; that there was 
a general neglect to enquire whcther the parents were known, 

and whether they were able to bring up their children ; that 
thane was a very considerable number of legitimate chateeD 
amone the foundlings ; that a mother would often send her 
child through the turning-box in order to have it back again 
to nurse, and in order to receive the layeite, or monthly pay 
for suckling it, and afterwards the pension, or pay tor its 
board; or that she would send it to the hospital in order to 
have it entrusted to a nurse with whom she had made a pre- 
vious bargain, or to have it placed under her own eyes in the 
house of some kind neighbour. To such an extent did these 
practices prevail, that it had ‘come to be considered, espe- 
cially in country places, perfectly simple and natural to have 
one’s children brought up at the expense of the country.” 

This, it will be readily understood, was a powerful cause 
of desertion ; but still it was not the most pow erful. That ot 
which we are about to speak 1 is the principai filler of hospitals; 
and it has found means in great part to resist the reforms 1m 
the mode of admission which were adopted in consequence ot 
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the enquiry of 1837. We quote from the French Report of 
1861:° ‘ Mothers, with the exception of those who are received 
into the lying-in establishments, rarely desert their offspring. 
The reason is that, wherever the mother is unable personally 
to bring about her separation from her newly-born child, and 
where a certain time must necessarily intervene between the 
birth and the desertion, then the mother hesitates or shrinks 
from the idea of separation. The ordinary agent of desertion 
is a person who, from some interested motive, has advised and 
prov ided for it. Putting out of account the relations, neig¢h- 
pours, and friends, w hose interference generally is excus: able, 
we almost always find a paid agent to be the real mover. 
This agent is 2 enerally the midwife. The Commission has 
recorded with dise ust the odious suggestions of these women, 
who, not content with getting poor seduced oirls into their 
houses and stripping them of all their savings. never recom- 
mend them any other course than to conceal one fault _ 
another, of which they make themselves the accessories tor ¢ 
certain sum of money, or for the poor girl’s stock of shadow, S. 
These practices, as the enquiry has proved only too well, have 
in several departments grown to be a regular business. The 
Commission could name 4 town in the went of France where a 
midwife advertises in the loeal journal to remind ‘her numer- 
ous clients that she undertakes to effect the abandonment of 
natural children without any knowledge of the circumstances. 
In places where the midwives do not act with this publicity, 
they do the same things with more discretion, and the tri- 
bunals often hesitate to punish them. ... Their covetousness 
is without bounds ; and till the law punishes their specula- 
tions, the same abuses will go on.” Desertions of children, 
then, are generally accomplished by intermediate agents, 
especially by midwives. 

With all these facts before us, and taught by the expe- 
rience of France and other countries, one would think it 
hard to argue that the suppression of the turning-box would 
multiply desertions. Yet this is the first of the arguments 
which we have to examine and refute. 

And tirst, it is certain that the number of desertions has 
increased with the institution of turning-boxes, or, what 
comes to the same thing, with the increase of hospitals where 
foundlines are received without questions asked. We have 
already seen the proportion in which admissions increased, 
both in Paris and in London, after the establishment of such 
institutions ; we will add a few other examples from authentic 
sourees. When there was no foundling hospital in Mentz, 


on 


° Pp. 32, 33. 
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there were not more than two or three desertions a year, 
The turning-box was established there in 1811; and within 
three years and four months 516 children w ere leit im it. 
In 1815 the turning-box was abolished, and the number of 
desertions fell to six or seven a year. It appears by a report 
addressed to the Irish Parliament towards the end ot te 
last century, that under the system of free admission the 
Dublin hospital had in twenty years received 19,440 chil- 
dren. The number gratiaatly increased ; and trom 1800 to 
1814 it amounted on the average to 2246 a year. In 1814 
admission was subjected to some conditions, and during the 
next nine years the number fell to 1557. Finally, in 18238, 
a rule was made that no infants were to be feneseed un Seen 
accompanied by a certificate of their being deserted, and in 
danger of perishine ; the annual number therefore tell to 
480. It was only the cnexcusable desertions in which the 
diminution took place. We could cite many sue . instances, 
but none so decisive as that of France. In 1784 the total 
number of children in the hospitals was estimated wt 40,000. 
There were 67,966 in 1809, 84,599 in 1815, 102,103 in 
1820, 117,855 in 1825, and 129, 699 in 1833. Then pubhe 
opinion was roused, and measures were taken; and mn 1849 
the hospitals contained no more than 92,647 foundlings, and 
by 1859 the number had decreased to 76,520. 

A report addressed by M. de Watteville to the minister 
of the interior, and published in 1856, makes the following 
comparisons. In 1826 there were in France 217 foundling 
hospitals with turning-boxes, and 56 without. Between 
1826 and 1853, 165 turning-boxes were abolished, and two 
established (at Paris in 1827, and in the Cote d'Or in 18: 36). 
There were therefore, in 1853, 54 hospitals with turning- 
boxes, and 109 without them. The following table will show 
the ettect of these changes from 1831: 


Nu lai of Houpit ils. 





| Year, [———— Number of | Proportion 

Withturning-| Withont desertions. als : 

| box. turning-box. Irths. 
Lsol 210 oo 58,6 r lin2o0 | 
[So 183 62 33,028 LO 
IS+40 121 73 28,402 | io dD 
1d40 8) 86 25,762 1, 387 | 
ldo) 63 98 24.69) L ., 390 
1855 a 109 22,066 Ly, 424 


We will continue the table from the Report of 1862 
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Number of Hospitals, 


s Proportio: 
Tans Number of f set ieee a | 
va With turning- Without desertions, ° 4¢s* — to 

box. turning-box. births. 
LSo7 48 L116 19,437 lin 43°2 
LSo8 12 121 17,999 l yo 
. = { ele » ~~ . - 
LSD 40 122 16,761 ] CO 


The Report of 1862 is more clear than that of M. de 
Watteville (who, indeed, as Anspector-gene ral of public relief, 
was 2 member of the commission of 1862 ), in that it explains 
that sometimes the box was suppressed while the a 
continued to receive foundlings under conditions, while at 
other times both box and hospital were abolished together. 
In 1862 there were only 166 hospitals, two of which keep 
the box without any present thought of abandoning it, while 
three of them keep it as a provisional and temporary mea- 
sure; that 1s to say, there are five turning-boxes in use in 
France at the present moment. 

If these facts are not enough to prove that the turning- 
box multiplics the number of -foundlings, we may add that 
all the French reports agree in showing that in the five 
departments which never had turning-boxes, or even found- 
ling hospitals, desertions were almost unknown. We insist 
upon this point because, although it has been evident for 
thirty or forty years past that descrtions become more fre- 
quent in proportion to the greater ease of effecting them, yet 
the turning-box has always had its defenders ; ‘and M. 
Lar -artine made his spe ‘ech in the teeth of figures W am 
proclaimed his error. 

Let us now examine the next argument. If you surround 
the reception of foundlings into the hospitals with difficulties, 
it is said, you will multiply infanticides and abortions. ‘To 
answer die a minute’s reflection is sufficient, without the 
need of going into statistics at all. There is really no con- 
nection between turning-boxes and infanticides. We know 
that there are degrees in the strength of the motives which 
lead mankind into evil, and that while some persons succumb 
to a weak temptation, others resist a strong one. An un- 
married mother might make up her mind to leave her child 
in a turning-box, w shen she could not leave it on a door-step. 
But between leaving it on a door-step, where it will probably 
be found by some passer-by : and taken care of, to the act of 
murder, what a oulf there is! Itis a ene fact that a 
mother is scarcely ever found to murder her child except at 
the moment of birth, and when no one knows of her confine- 
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ment. ‘ We are aware,” says a Gérando, “ that infanti- 
cide is, on the mpthen: S pi art, 1 real mania, which mav be 
accounted tor by the disorder of ls ideas, her fright, and 
her feelings at the moment of her confinement. As yet she 
can hardly be said to know her child. She looks upon it 
only as a burden and a witness against her. But after she 
has held it in her arms, has looked L upon its face, has got her 
senses back—oh, then the mother's h¢ art beats again, and 
her soul sickens at the idea of desertion.’ 

Thus the turning-box is no safeguard for the life of a 
child in danger of being stri — by a delirious mother: 
to do 7 's the box ought to be close to her bed, and she ought 
to be able to throw the child into it at once. But suppose 
an unnatural mother has resolved in cold blood to destroy 
her child by refusing to give 1t the necessary care and nour- 
ishment—for such a pe rson the box would be an casy way of 
concealing her crime. We read in the Report of 1862: “A 
Sister of Charity declared, ‘The turning-box is not wale the 
receptacle for deserted children ; it is also the re ceptacle for 
murdered children.’ There “a many kinds of infanticide, 
from the violence which crushes or burns the child, to the 
ignorance or thoughtlessness which lIcts it die for want of 
care; the turning-box, at the same time that it conceals 
certain crimes, by receiving a number of children who are 
registered as ‘found dead in the box,’ would also furnish 


7 On this subject we may quote the testimony of a Belgian magistrate, 
who has long held the office of president of the tribunal at Maestricht. ‘I 
had,” he says, ‘‘ been long impressed with the notion that foundling-hos- 
pitals essentially contributed to the preservation of newly-born infants. In 
trying to investigate the causes of this phenomenon, I had to enquire how 
it was that the number of infanticides in the province of Limbourg was 
not in the inverse ratio of the number of infants left in the hospital ; and the 
investigations which I had to make on this point in the office of the crown- 
prosecutor of the province showed me how to solve the problem. I found 
that the crime of infanticide was not committed on children who had lived 
a few days; that aftcr the woman had enjoycd the pleasures of a mother for 
a little time, she could no longer make an attempt on her child’s life; that 
the mother could never give way to this barbarous impulse except in the 
first confusion of her new state, and while as yet the sentiment of shame had 
not given way to that of natural affection; and lastly, that the infant was sate 
when the mother imagined that her condition was known to one or more 
persons. Now, as I had remarked, on the other hand, that the children 
brought to the hos spit il were all several days’ old, often several months, I 
was obli ged to draw the conclusion from these combined observations, that 
in general the children brought to the hospitals were already safe from 
infanticide ; that the mothers who left them were no longer capable of 
murdering them ; and that it was usually in order to get rid of a burden 
which crossed their vicious inclinations, or compromised their social — 
that the mothers deserted their infants. Thus I explained to myself ho 
it was that on the one hand the hospitals with turning- boxes did not pre- 
vent infanticides, while on the othe ‘r the suppression of such hospitals did 
not increase the number of victims.’ 
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many guilty parties with a plea, enabling them to account 
for the “disappear ance of children by dec ‘larine that they had 
deposited them in the box.” 

And now let us look at the statistics; we shall doubtless 
find that the number of infanticides has constantly increased. 
According to an official table compiled by M. de Watteville, 
the follow ing is the septennial increase for twenty-eight years 
from 18: 


| Proportion of infanticides 
Proportion of Absolute I ’ . 


Years. | desertions to | number of | 

thepopulation. infanticides. To births. | To the popula. 
1826-32 | lin 881 669 1 in 10,174 | 1 in 386,455 
1835-39 | 1 ,, 1049 845 Ll, 8,08811 ,, 275,534 | 
1840-46 | 1 ,, 1292 984 1 ,, 6,949 11 ,, 245,806 
1847-55 5 1 ,, 1451 1173 lL, 5,¢18/1 ,,. 212559 


Bat we must not : eras that alicia all crimes have 
increased in lke proportion, and that it is not possible that 
the institution or suppression of turning-boxes should have 
any influence on the general totals of crimes. The increase 
must be due to a more general cause. Such a cause may be 
partly the decline of religious influence, the relaxation of 
morals, and similar social changes; but we must also give a 
large share to the multiplication of police. If we record 
more crimes than formerly, it is because fewer escape the 
vigilance of the police. Any how, it is certain that those 
five departments where there were never turning-boxes are 
also those where there have been fewest infanticides. 

There has been a similar increase in abortions; at least, 
more cases have been discovered. but is there any connec- 
tion between this crime and the turning-box? ‘The found- 
ling hospitals are generally a resource for the poor; whereas 
abortions are expensive, Of 72 women at present imprisoned 
in France for this crime, there are 25 midwives and 44 others 
who committed the crime from motives of gain. 

There still remains one argument to discuss. It relates 
to the mother. But before we consider it, we must say a few 
words upon the institutions or the methods which are sub- 
stituted for the turning-box. It is not possible to abandon 
deserted infants; and either the hospital, or the parish, or 
the state must always take charge of them. But this act of 
charity may be subject to the same regulations as other like 
acts. When a sick man presents himself at a hospital, the 
officers of the institution begin by ascertaining his malady. 
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When a pauper applies for relief, the first thing done is to 
ascertain whether he really has no means. In the same w ay, 
< na foundling is brought, enquiry should be made w he- 
her there is any real necessity to adopt it. This task may 
be « ontide d to a committee, or to officers expr essly ap pointed. 
In France it is the bureau @Wadmisston which is the substi- 
tute for the turning-box. The committee is composed of 
thre e or five members, among whom are found, according to 
the locality, administrators of the foundling hospital or of 
the seinena de bienfauisance, the inspector of the de partment, 
the especial officer appointed for the service, a priest, the 
superior of the convent, or one of the nuns delegated by her. 
In the Yonne we find among them imperial procurators. In 
some places a single nun, or a nun with a secretary, forms 
the bureau; in other places there are only lay-members. 
The office-hours vary in each department. Generally found- 
ine are only received during the day. It is elear that the 
committee cannot be sitting during the whole time for re 
ceiving. In fact, ses bur eau meets only to register the acts of 
the nun or the secretary, to collect information, and transmit 
reports, with remarks ‘oe the decision of the prefect. Till 
that decision is made the admission is only provisional, and 
may be revoked. 

But the admission is always confirmed when the mother 
is unknown. When she is known, the practice now becom- 
ing prevalent is to keep mother and child together by a 
system of temporary relief. By this means the father «lso 
is often induced to declare himself. The relief is eranted by 
the prefect, and in urgent cases by the sub- prefect. Except 
in 2 very few cases, it is only for their first child that un- 
married women can claim it. They must first recognise 
their child in the form prescribed by the Code Napolé on.” 
Before deciding, the administrative authority makes strict 
enquiries about ‘the circumstances of the mother. If she is 
found to be a pauper, and if it is impossible to have recourse 
to persons bound to support her ; if, especi: ally, it is found t that 
her previous conduct has been eood, then her case is taken into 
consideration. After all these enquiries, the pr efect decides 
on the amount of relief to be given, generally in accor “ nce 
with an estabhshed tariff. Upon its admission the child’s 
name is written ina special register, kept by the departme ntal 
inspector. On the first neglect of her duties, the mother’s 
allowance is stopped. Generally she is required to nurse her 


S The mother must attend at the mayor’s office, and make a formal de- 
claration. ‘The father, if so be, recognises the child in the same w ay. An 


‘ognised has certain legal claims on its parents. 


} _ta* ‘ po + 
illegitimate child thus rec 
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own child; but if sickness or poverty prevent this, she is 
permitted to put it out to nurse. In that case — > allowance 
is sometimes paid to the nurse; but the mother, in these cir- 
cumstances, 1s never allowed to hire herself aah as nurse, nor 
is she ever permitted to nurse another child with her own. 
Sometimes the allowance is for a year, with a periodical 
renewal after enquiries made; sometimes it is granted for 
three, four, or in some few instances six vears outright. 
But if, 3 in the mean time, the mother’s circumstances improve, 
or if she sends her child to beg or begs he rself, the alloy wance 
is stopped. Finally, if the mother marries the father of th: 
child, and so makes it legitimate,’ she receives from the 
bureau an indemnity of from 60 to 100 frances. 

We see, then, that France has been forec ( by experience 
to adopt the same system which the Teutonic c ,ountries have 
long followed. The new element which she has introduced is 
that of responsibility. To make this auspicious change it was 
necessary to sacrifice secrecy, and to oblige the mother who 
secks relief to declare herself. But this sacrifice is no real 
loss. Morality is not sorry to see every fault expiated; and 
justice 1s indignant when any one else but the culty party 
has to bear the consequences. Secrecy, too, 1s only possible 
or desirable in a small number of cases. There was a hospital 
. Amiens where foundlings could be deposited with or with- 

mut secrecy : only one- tenth part of the « depositors claimed 
that condition. It is surprising that men of character should 
talk seriously of the necessity of helping an adulterous wife 
to hide her fault, or a young woman to deceive her future 
husband. The interests served by such institutions are quite 
insignificant compared with the interests which the -y damage. 
Benevolence should hesitate to ao so far as to make itself the 
accomplice of an immoral act. The one thing needful is to 
preserve the child; and for this object secrecy is gencralty 
hurtful; in very many cases it is equally in jurious | to the 
mother. 

One of the arguments in favour of the turning-box was 
that it allowed the mother to get rid of her child and to find 
a husband. But what tie, except the child, attaches the 
seducer to his victim? ‘Take it away, and nothing is left 
between them. On the other hand, the system of temporary 
relief maintains this tie, and the indemnity paid on marriage 
tends to legalise it, and offers a premium for its maintenance. 
The Report of 1862 has the following observations: ‘* When 
a young woman has fallen a victim to seduction, the most 


’ In France the civil law agrees with the canon law in making marriage 
legitimise natural children who are not the fruit of adultery. 
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complete, but at the same time the most difficult restoration 
to which she can aspire is certainly marriage. It she is 
married to the man who deceived her, the honest and gene- 
rous resolution taken by the two parties soon Wipes out the 
memory of their fault. Let us see what, in this respect, are 
the results of our enquiry. In the 33 out of 54 departments 
(all to arent our Report extends), the commissioners have 


found that the erant of relief, or rather the continuance of 
the child with its mother, had brought about a number of 


marriages, which attained sometimes the proportion of 10 per 
cent, and in a few instances even more. We may cite the 
departme nt of the Loire and Cher, where there were 118 
marriages to 660 young women; the Gironde, where, in 
1858 and 1859, 68 marriages were thus brought about; the 
Ariége, where in two vears there were 34; the Haute Ga- 
ronne, where there were 30; Charente Inférieure, where there 
were 20; Loire Inférieure, where there were 15 or 20 a year. 
While in Morbihan there were 10 or 12 a year, in Heérault 
9 were registered in the first five months of 1860. . Often 
nothing more than a simple relief is wanted to ‘deleoninn 
poor workpeople to legitimise their union, and thus to ensure 
the future welfare of their child. Poverty is often the only 
reason of the formation and continuance of illicit connec- 
tions, and we know with what success pious associations have 
used similar means to persuade the labouring classes.” 

The young mothers who do not get married to their 
seducers, or to other husbands, find the presence of their 
children a hindrance to their falling into vicious courses. 
Their single tault, often their one inconsiderate act, is atoned 
tor by a life of labour and sacrifice. It is therefore with 
ereat satistnetion that Frenchmen see the number of found- 
lings diminish, and the temporary relief of mothers increase. 

In fifteen years, between 1840 and 1856, the number 
of children thus relieved was 87,0003; in 1857 the number 
amounted to 6694; in 1858, to 7 7723 + 3 in 1859, to 9173. A 
great number of these children would, in other circumstances, 
have been carried to the toundling hospita is. The increased 
application of this relief will tend still further to diminish 
the number of foundlings, and the desertion of children will 
pe rhaps come to be a rare occurrence. 

There is still another point of view favourable to the ex- 
tension of temporary relicf,—the relative ly smaller mortality 
among children thus assisted. One of the reasons in favour of 
hospitals used to be, that tl hey sav ed children’s lives. <Atter- 


wards, the collection of so many in a contined place, their 


change of living at a tender age and under ee 
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conditions, killed them off at a great rate; and in spite of all 
the improvements successively introduced between 1826 and 
1860, the annual mort ao was then, as now, about 50 per 
cent during the first y Now, though we have not com- 
plete r turns, we have ane for 1 thinking that the death- 
rate of children who are > ke ‘pt with their mothers is only be- 
tween 25 and 26 per cent. The Commission of 1862 has 
made a curious comparison for the year 1858, when the mor- 


tality appears to have stood thus : 
. per cent, 


Children in hospitals : ‘ ' . 56°99 
Children temporarily relieved —. , - 29°56 
legitimate children (exclusive of f foundlings) . 27°88 
Legitimate ; ; 5 ; ; . 16°96 


Is not this a sufficient proof of the beneficial effect, not 
only of the mother’s care, but of the improvement in morality 
which it implies, on the life of the child? One thing scems 
clear :—if the above figures are not found exactly true for 
other years, still the proportion between the different classes 
is not subject to any considerable variation. 

Let us now pass to another order of ideas. Hitherto we 
have looked at the moral and sanitary aspects of the case ; 
let us now look at it economically. After all, the question of 
expense is always a more important element thea any one of 
mere sentime! it; and measures undertaken with a view to 
economy have contibadod more to ameliorate the condition 

of socicty than many measures which claimed to be based on 
more generous princ iples could do. Often, also, an economical 
seform has resulted in such an evident improvement, that 
there has been no hesitation in increasing the expense in 
order to give it fair play. This has been the case in France, 
where there were great complaints, under the Restoration, of 
the a org costing nearly ten millions of franes annually 
(9,982, 634. 15c.). Thirty years afterwards, when the num- 
ber 7 foundlings came short by 19,525 of the 112,730 of 
1828, the cost had risen to 10,123,856f. 13¢.; showing an 
increase of nearly 150,000f. in the expenses, against a dimi- 
nution of more than one-fifth in the number of foundlings. 

Kor, in fact, the expense of each child has “I radually in- 
creased. In the time of St. Vineent of Paul the cost was 
about 30f a child. In 1792 the government paid 75f. for 
each enfunt de la patrie. From 1824 to 1833 M. de Gasparin 
reckons the ave1 ‘age at 82f. In 1858 the sum had increased 
to 1l4f. 74e., of which 28f. 7e. were for internal expenses, 
and 86f. 67c. for external. In 1859 the cost of a child 
amounted to 116f. 93c., thus distributed: 
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f. Cc, 
Wet nurse, and subse guent pension . ; . Té 98 
Sund dries (11 spe ction, school, medicine, burials, be. ) 15 21 
Layettes and clothes ; : : . 1B 84 
Expenses of reside ice 10 the hos pitals ‘ i 13 40 
116 98 
The « xte mal aa pense are those of the wet nurse and pen- 
SIONS} ‘the ernal « - mses are divided very unequally among 
the ld. lren, some whom remain there 01 ily a few days, 


while others, in ae of sickness or the like, remain 
there the while soon Here we nave only been able to give 
a general average. Thus the 76f. 98 centimes which stand 
for pensions vary for each of the een years during which 
the pensions are pad. For the first vear the average is 
109f. 57¢., which in tl le eleven nee eeding years decreases 


through ties followin 1S de: rTrees ; 94° 7Q, 86:95, So" o4, 19: 6G, 
8°50, 72°53, 70°09, 66°07, 61-98, (0-27, 59: 92, making a total 
of 93 hee _ the twelve vears. Adding Sics other exp enses 


for clothing and the like, each child, on the av erage, costs 
the dey oe ae a total sum of (12 x116°93) 1408E. 86c. : 

some pl laces less, in others more, according t to circumst: wants 
For example, the Eure and Loire and the Pas de Calais pay 
14409 instead of 923 for nurse and pensions, while the Cor- 


ee pare only 588, and the Dordogne only 576. The Dor- 
dogne only pays 18f. for the pension of the twelfth vear. 


1 1¢ expenses are disbursed partly by the department, 
artly | hospital? The el ) ll very hes 
partiy by the hospita ie charge is still very heavy 
ou the latter, especially when we consider the other and 
more pressing duties which it has to fulfil. Happily the 
revenues of the hospitals are continually increasing. They 
were officially stated at 28,000,000 in 1789. In 1815 they 


had increased, in spite of the Revolution, to 33,357, 040; 
n 1835 they were 01,222,068 > in 1847, 54,116,660; and in 
co 


roperty, from money in the funds, donations, and miscel- 
ancous sources, 11 cluding parochial subventions, the amount 
which varies from eight to ten millions, with a — 
to diminish. The incomes of hospitals are usually destin 

for est ablishments where the sick, the infirm, and the aged 
are taken in; and a very small part of them is set apart for 
foundlings. This exp nditure, spontaneously undertaken by 
some iew hospitals, but imposed on the majority by different 


i 
1858, 73,708,023. This Sl asidiiaaai accrues from rental of real 
1 
i 
| 


Lhe external expenses belong to the depart ment, which also pays about 
one-tenth of the interior expenses. Inspection, clothing, and the like, are 
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laws and regulations, will sensibly diminish with the increase 
of temporary relief. The relief falls altogether upon the de- 
partmental rates, and, like all expenses w hich are external to 
the hospiti al, lasts for thr ee vears on the average. The amount 
varies 1n different departments ; ; but the average is 87f. 12¢c. 
for the first year, 76f. 50c. for the second, and 69f. 24¢. for 
the third; making a total of 232f. 92c. There is a great 
difference between this sum and the 1403f. spent on the 
hospital foundlings. So, if the system could be made uni- 
versal, instead at an expenditure of 10,000,000 we should 
have one of 1,700,000, with a result more agreeable to mo- 
rality and more useful to mother and child. The expense of 
these temporary reliefs makes up about 800,000 or 900, O00 
francs of the 10,000,000. 

The system of temporary relief has one other advantage. 
It delivers the government from a very responsible guar- 
dianship. The child who remains with its mother, and is 
perhaps acknowledged by its father, enjoys the care of its 
natural protectors. In any case, after three years, or in 
some departments after six, the government has nothing 
more to do with it. It is not the same with the hospital 
foundlings. They are altogether deprived of parental care ; 
and society, or the government as its representative, must 
prov ide for them till they attain their majority. The law 
of the 15 Pluviose an XIII, confided to the administrative 
committees of the foundling hos spitals the legal guardianshiy 
of the children relieved. In the departments, one of the 
administrators of the hospital acts as ouardian ; the rest of 
the administrators form the consei! de famille, which, under 
the French law, has to be consulted in a number of cases 
where minors are concerned, and which, when there are no 
kinsmen, is composed of friends and acquaintances. At Paris 
a spec ial law of January 10, 1849, has given the guardian- 
ship to the director of public relief, who is the chief adminis- 
trative officer of all the hospitals and bureaus de brenfursance 
of the capital. This guardianship is no slight responsibility. 
It includes two distinet functions, —the legal and the paren- 
tal. The first consists in representing the infant in all ae- 
tions at law, in consenting to his marriage while he is under 
age, In authorising him to enlist in the army or navy. This 
part of the function is light enough; but it is different with 
the parental guar dianship. Less define d, and mixed up with 
the ordinary ‘acts of life, and charged with the infant from 
his birth to his tw enty- -first birthday, it has to do with all 
circumstances, and is busy at all hours. It is commensurate 
With the duties of father and mother, between which and those 
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of the hospital-guardian the law recognises no difference, 
“lo secure to the child the care, the food, the clothing 
which are physically necessary for it; to plant and develope 
in it the religious and moral principles which are necessary 
for its soul; an prepare and break it in for labour, which is 
its destined lot ;—such is the wide, the multitudinous task of 
the guardian.”’ Thus speaks an official naar 

Obligations so difficult, requiring such self-sacrifice, and 
involving such responsibility, are scarcely ever really and 
conse ientiously fulfilled. The fault is in the law, which de- 
mands more than it can obtain. It is impossible to find a 
number of men capable of exhibiting a constant and hourly 

self-devotion during a number of years towards objects w ith 
olen they have no ties of blood, or of pecuniary interest, or 
even of personal sympathy. It is a rare thing for the legal 
wuardian cven to see his wards; and these “guardians are 
generally men with many other occupations and interests. 
The law has over-estimated human powers; and man has 
done even less than might have been reasonably expected of 
him. The committees have never decently fulfilled the obli- 
gations even of legal euardi wnship, which consist in eiv ing’ 
from time to time a simple signature. The interests of the 
children have more than once suffered through their neglect. 
The report of a government commission states that only 11 
departments out of 86 had fulfilled these duties. 

And not only has the law presumed too far on the moral 
devotion of men, but the legislator has failed to foresee the 
obstacles which would stand in the w ay of parental guardian- 
ship. Fancy a father watching over four or five hundred 
children seattered over a oreat. country! They must look 
alter their own affairs ; they may give a few hours a week 
to the public, but they have their duties towards their own 
families. The decree of 1811 contained the germ of the true 
principle , though it remained almost undey eloped till 1837, 
when the reforms of the foundling system were begun. 
Several departments, quite spontaneously, named salaried 
inspectors. At present those officials are universally em- 
ployed, often with sub-inspectors under them, and sometimes 
(in three departments) assisted by nuns, whose sole business 
is to look after the children, and to watch the conduct of the 
nurses. 

Stull, contrasting the small number of these 120 or 130 
inspectors with the multitude of children inspected,—who 
amounted on January 1, 1860, to 183,885, comprising 76,520 
infants under 12 years, and 5 07,369 wi ards between 12 and 21, 
—one is tem] pted to doubt the sufficiency of the machinery: 
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But in order to understand how the work is done, we must 
follow the infants to the cottages of their foster-parents, and 
see how they are treated there. There is no doubt that in- 
terest is the original motive which induces the poor family 
to take in the foundling. But this motive gradually gives 
way to parental affection and care in most cases. te the 
other cases, the eye of the inspector and of the local authori- 
ties, and the fear of the loss of the pension if the child is taken 
away, are sufficient guarantee for good treatment. But, as 
we have said, in the ; great majority of cases this familiarity of 
the same home, the m: naternal instinct which attaches the fos- 
ter-mother to her frail charge, the companionship of play and 
toil between the foundling and the children of the family, 
and the endearing names which seem to sanction this com- 
munity of life, establish between the foundling and the family 
where he is brought up such strong ties, that it is often neces- 
sary to threaten extreme measures to compel the poor foster- 
mother to restore the foundling to its real parent. 

If the child remains in the same family, all goes well. 
He becomes in almost all respects one of its members. But 
if for any reason he is removed,—say at the age of twelve 
years,—then he is only received in his new home in the 
quality of servant; and there are only a few departments left 
where the name of foundling does not leave a certain stigma 
on the unhappy person who bears it. In all cases the change 
calls for all the care of the paid guardians, who find herein 
the most anxious part of their duties. 

It may not be amiss to say a few words on the gencral 
condition of the foundling after he has passed his tw enty- 
first year. Like other men, he is obliged to take his chance 
of good or bad luck; sometimes he may enjoy very good for- 
tune; generally his fortune is middling, like that of men who 
have no stain on their birth. But we have no statistics to 
give of these commonplace conditions, which leave no mark. 
Virtue itself keeps no register of its ordinary deeds. It is 
only crime and vice which usually leave a sufficiently distinct 
trace for us to follow them in the statistical returns of the 
fovernment. 

In June 1860 there were in the hulks, houses of correc- 
tion, prisons, and penal colonies, 52,595 individuals. Cf this 
number, 1206 were hospital-foundlings, 405 of upwards of 
21 years, and 801 of less. The propor tion of 2:23 per cent is 
somewhat inflated by two circumstances. The first is that 
several of the 801 minors are children under the sentence of 
‘paternal correction.”” When a legitimate child under six- 
teen years of age, “acting without discernment,” commits a 
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punishable misdemeanor or crime, he may be delivered to 
his parents, if they demand it, as they generally do. The 
foundling has no parents, and so goes to prison. The second 
is, that in the above return there is no separate mention 
of children who have been in the hospital, but afterwards 
claimed by their parents. But taking the figures as they 
stand, we may say that out of 348 foundlings one will become 
acriminal. ‘For the rest of the population 3 it is lin 693,—as 
nearly as possible one-half. These figures can only be con- 
sidered approximate; the only perf fectly reliable element is 
that out of every 319 foundlings between twelve and twenty- 
one years of age, | is in prison. 

We shall pass briefly over the returns of vice. Out 
of the 14,211 prostitutes registered in 1860, only 537 were 
foundlings. This would be. 1 in 3866, or, after allowing for 
the girls taken away from the hospitals by their parents, 1 
in 582. In the population at large, there is about 1 prosti- 
tute to every 1200 females. These figures, bad as they are, 
are not so bad as might be expected. 

We have one more means of gaining a glimpse of the 
foundlings in their manhood,—by the returns of the military 
conscription. In 1859, out of 302,756 home-bred recruits, 
79,318, or 26°19 per cent, were rejected for being under 
height, sick, or constitutionally weak. At the same time 
there were 2585 foundling recruits, of whom 1007, or 38°98 
per cent, were rejected for like reasons. Thus the inferior 
cotillion of foundlings, proved in their first year by their 
higher rate of mortality, remains very visible in after-life. 

It would not have been uninteresting to compare these 
French statistics with those of other oounittien. We have 
before us a number of such reports; but after careful consi- 
deration we cannot use them. First of all, they refer only to 
a few countries, the others not having thought proper to 
collect and publish information about foundlings. Next, 
the few tables relating to this subject which are inserted 
in the official returns give us very incomplete information, 
without explaining the law, and, what is more, without 
telling us how the law is oneanbell. The whole statute-book 
is not necessarily carried out in social life. The official pub- 
lications of the French government, with all their complete- 
ness, are still imperfect in their statistical information ; ; but, 
such as they are, they stretch over a long series of years, 
apply to hundreds of thousands of children, and display 
before our eyes the mechanism of several different systems, 


the action of which they enable us to study, so as to learn 
whatever lessons they can teach us. 
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The lesson to be learnt from them appears to us one of 
the highest importance ; it gives us the solution of an argu- 
ment that has been carried on, im a way really dramatic, 
between a sentiment which does honour to Christian society, 
and reason relying on experience. When the turning-box was 
established, it was forgotten that one petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer is, “‘ Lead us not into temptation ;”’ and thus, by an 
invention which was purely charitable in intention, poor 
cirls were tempted to add a crime to the sin they had already 
committed. We are almost inclined to believe that those 
who have only committed one fault do not generally refuse 
to accept its consequences, nor shrink from expiating 
while it is a tendency to vice, or a suggestion of interest, 
which leads them to desert their child. “Tt was, then, for the 
vicious that the turning-box provided its facilities, or for 
parents unmindful of their duty. Society was only increasing 
the evil by what it meant for a remedy, and thus made itseli f 
an accomplice in what it abhorred. In substance, it was for 
the child that it cared ; but the mother monopolised the 
profit, to the prejudice of the infant for whom the protection 
was intended. By the introduction of the previous exami- 
nation, the benefit 1s turned into the channel where it was 
meant torun. It is our duty to save the life and soul of the 
deserted child ; but it is also our duty to prevent the deser- 
tion. 
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(;eEoRGE Exror did not burst upon us like a flood, but trickled 
into fame through the channel of a monthly magazine. Read- 
ers who in 1858 took up the Scenes of Clerical Life, reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine, with the languid inexpectancy 
with which the first writings of new novelists are received, 
were astonished that, instead of an author, they had found a 
man,—and a man uniting the characteristics of Montesquieu’s 
two classes, those who think for us, and those who amuse us, 
Ile was apparently a young clergyman, whose piety was miti- 
vated by irony, who had carefully formed a style on the best 
models, and who had stored his mind with the results of an in- 
telligent and sympathetic observation of common life. People 
were struck with his power of putting before them the sorrows 
of the “ breaking heart that will not break” in Amos Barton, 
tle shut soul’s s hypocrisy j in young Wybrow, and the strength 
of stormy pity in Janet’s Repentance e. ‘The only exception 
the most orthodox found to make to him was for a libe- 
rality, scarcely edifying, in approving indiscriminately every 
school of religious opinion; but then it was remarked that 
his object was to bring into vivid hght the fundamental agree- 
ment underlying all these differences. His liberality was 
clearly far removed from indifference. Had he not the deepest 
scorn for sensual hypocrisy, and for the “ dingy infidelity” 
which he happily compared to “the rinsings of Tom Paine 
in ditchwater” ’ Obviously here was an author on whom the 
eye of expectation was to be kept open. 

George Eliot knew how apt is long watching to end in 
slumber, “and so made haste to provide the expected supply 
before the eye had time to close. Within a year a second 
appearance was put in, this time with a decisive stroke. 
Though the virtue of Adam Bede was in its characters, its 
dialogue, and its pathos, yet there was also a religious pur- 
pose in it,—a genial, all- embracing charity, that won golden 
opinions for its author. “He is evidently a country clergy- 
man,” said the oracle of the hour. “ ividently he has sat at 
the feet of Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. Kingsley may in many 
points be proud of his follower.” One distinguished critic pro- 
nounced him to be “a gentleman of High- Church tendencies.” 
Another reviewer was struck with the ‘depth of the teach- 
ing” and the “loveliness of the lesson,” which furnished such 
an excellent argument for foundling hospitals on the French 
system. ‘The critic of the VW estminster Review, however, after 
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maturely considering the internal evidence, hazarded a con- 
jecture that George Eliot was a woman, but ‘doubted, after all, 
whether it was a real person, or an entity uniting ‘ the best 
qualities of the masculine and feminine mind.” This critic 
differed from the rest in thinking that the true moral of the 
story was what they would call irreligious. “ Strictly speak- 
ing,’ he made it say, “‘ no sin can be atoned for ;” when once 
the freedom has been sold by the criminal act, there is no 
redemption ; the consequences are inevitable. He hazarded 
another remark, viz. that George Ehot apparently regarded 
creeds “as being only shells of different shape and colour, en- 
closing the fruit of the religious spirit common to the human 
race ; Or as sO many mental structures, which in his successive 
metamorphoses man forms and afterwards casts off.’ The 
theory of the Westminster Review was not much regarded, 
but it was true. 

The pseudonym of George Eliot had not been assumed in 
vain. It would have been difficult even for so able a writer 
to gain the public ear as a professedly religious and even 
eleven! author, if the same name had been signed to the 
Clerical Scenes 1n 1858 and to Adam Bede in 1859, as had 
been signed to translations of Strauss’s Life of Jesus in 1846, 
and of Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity in 1853. Besides 
these translations, Marian Evans had also contributed to the 
Westminster Review sundry articles of the same theological 
principles. She was known, moreover, to be a literary fellow- 
labourer of Mr. Lewes, who is credited with some share in all 
her novels, and whose literary history, therefore, should be 
remembered in discussing them. He began by writing a 
novel, Ranthorpe, which he kept by him five years, and then 
compressed and published in 1845. He must have been con- 
scious that it was a failure, in spite of some sharp analyses of 
character in the style of La Rochefoucauld. Its jerky plot, 
full of moral monstrosities, and the absence of natural dia- 
logue, and of all self-development of character, show it to be 
destitute of the essential elements of a good novel. Besides 
publishing another novel, he devoted himeelf, between 1845 
and 1857, to history, chiefly with the view of forming a criti- 
cism upon philosophy and art. He published a life of Robe- 
splerre, an essay on the Spanish drama of Vega and Calderon, 
some arguments about the colouring of Greek architecture, 
an exposition of Comte’s positive philosophy, a biographical 
history of philosophy, and a life of Gothe. The two last are 
his most important works. The one contains his judgment 
on philosophical questions; the other on art. Since 1857 he 
has devoted himself to science. He has edited Johnson’s 
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Chemistry of Common Life, and published the Physiology of 
Common Life, Sea-Side Studies, and Studies in Animal Life. 

There is an organic unity in the career of these two 
authors, which allows us to consider them as a double mouth- 
piece of a single brain. The first production was a novel that 
failed, not because it was a silly book, but because it was not 
a good novel; its materials, though meagre, were good; but 
its form was tohu and bohu. A period of study followed, 
when philosophy, art, and religion were critically examined, 
and the positivism of Comte, the art-canons of G 6the, and the 
religious system of Strauss and Feuerbach, were adopted. Next 
came the period of creation, in which the empire of positive 
philosophy was extended in the sphere of physiology on the 
one hand, and in the sphere of sociology on the other. This 
period dates from 1858, and is marked by the physiological 
books of Mr. Lewes, and the novels of George Ehiot. 

The founder of positivism felt that his system was not 
complete without a religion to match it. In arranging this 
religion, Comte fell into two mistakes natural to a French- 
man. Asa revolutionist, he despised Christianity, and sought 
to build his system on the non-historical basis of St.-Simon. 
As a systematiser, he could not resist the temptation of mak- 
ing religion into a system, and seated himself on a high stool 
at a desk to be the timekeeper of an impalpable world of 
feeling and emotion, which is not subject to the sound of the 
clock. George Eliot, in attempting the same task, avoided 
these two rocks. Sympathising with Gothe and the histori- 
cal method of the Germans, rather than with the Frenchman’s 
revolutionary negation of the past, and knowing that Chris- 
tianity had been the religion of the last eighteen centuries, 
she felt that, if the religion of positivism was to have any 
solid foundations, and not to be a mere castle in the air,—if 
it was destined to be the next phase in the development of 
our race,—it must claim to be founded on Christianity ; it 
must be exhibited as the inner substance, which, having ever 
existed as a germ within the shell of Christianity, will be dis- 
played in all its fresh ripeness when the dead husk drops 
away. She felt also that religion, the pure emanation of the 
feelings, was essentially incompatible with system, or even 
with maxims. She avoided, therefore, both the scholastic 
and the aphoristic methods, and adopted the apologue and 

the parable as the vehicles of her teaching, which requires not 
an understanding to argue, but a character to persuade. 

This is why, ‘though she has no belief in Christianity, she 
can yet, without dishonesty, s speak as if she had faith. In 
reality, the positivist believes in no religion whatever. Belief 
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implies doctrine. To the positivist, however, religious doctrines 
are only impressions on the imagination, which, though they 
do not correspond with any reality in the universe, are yet 
necessary to enable man to turn his feelings into energies— 
for energy results from the union of belief and feeling. But 
the imagination is not free; it cannot, without the conscious- 
ness of fiction, imagine that to be which it knows not to be. 
A few generations back, says the positivist, it was easy to 
believe that the world was created 6000 years ago by a Being 
who inhabits the blue heavens. Astronomy and geology have 
rendered that belief impossible now to all who know those 
sciences ; the educated man who pretends to possess it must 
be a fanatic or hypocrite. But in past ages, and in the un- 
educated classes of the present, the belief may be perfectly 
honest and natural; it may enter into legitimate union 
with the feelings, and produce the most virtuous energy. 
Thus the positivist, who disbelieves all dogma, may have a 
hearty sympathy with the orthodoxy of the uneducated, or, 
what comes to the same thing, of past generations of educated 
men. The Tiibingen historians, however unfair to modern 
churchmen, can be quite chivalrous in their defence of the 
old; and George Ehot, who probably despises either the in- 
tellect or the honesty of a man who remains a Christian in 
the full glare of modern philosophy and science, can enter 
with the most loving interest into the religious feelings of the 
“clown unread, and half-read gentleman ;” of clergymen of 
the last generation, carefully nurtured in the current ortho- 
doxy ; and of medieval Florentines, lay and clerical, whom no 
education then attainable could have raised to the sublime 
knowledge of the modern positivist. She knows that the 
master of superstition is the people, and that here wise men 
must follow fools; and that it is only by sympathy, and by 
entering into other people’s minds, that we can gradually re- 
concile their thoughts to our own; while, on the other hand, 
if we wish to secure a lasting existence to our own thought, 
we must make it popular. It is no small victory to show that 
the godless humanitarianism of Strauss and Feuerbach can 
be made to appear the living centre of all the popular reli- 
ions. 

When the pseudonym was discovered, it had already 
served its purpose. George Eliot was already accepted as a 
great artist; her teaching had been dubbed clerical, and it 
was too late in the day to turn upon her and call her an 
atheist. Either novel-readers did not care if she was so; or 
they doubted the watchmen who, not for the first time, were 
raising a false alarm of wolf; or they found in her books in- 
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ternal evidence to refute all that was said against her. Under 
these circumstances, in 1860, after the lapse of a year, she 
published the Mi// on the Floss—a novel which the crities, 
having their eyes anointed with the revelation of the author’s 
name, treated, on moral grounds, more severely than they had 
treated Adam Bede, while they owned that the work main- 
tained the writer’s high credit as an artist. We must pre- 
sume on our readers’ knowledge of the plots of these works, 
since it is manifestly impossible to analyse and criticise them 
all in a single article. At present we are only giving an 
account of their reception. One reviewer, guessing “that 
something was wrong, but not exactly knowing what, went 
to buffets about a passage where the author, after remarking 
that milk and mildness are equally apt to turn sour, wonders 
whether the placid early Madonnas of Rafiaelle did not grow 
peevish as their strong-limbed boys grew troublesome. “The 
Madonnas here eldarly stand for the women whose portraits 
they are. But if it were not so, if the jest were interpreted 
in its most ribald sense, even then it would be no sign of un- 
belief in a person like George Ehot, of whom the saying would 
be true, that she never re eally believes a erced that she cannot 
afford to jest about. It is hard to love those before whom we 
dare not play the fool. There are tempers which can scarcely 
show respect where they feel affection. A second critic, on 
the other hand, erred by neglecting the biographical clue to 
George [lhiot’s purpose, and dwelt upon the testimony she 
unconsciously bore to the truth of Catholicism, and on the way 
in which she brought home to the conscience the doctrine of 
the Personality of God—the one doctrine which, of all others, 
she most thoroughly denies. An able writer in another re- 
view, over rlooking the explanation derivable from the author's 
purpose, supposed that she chose a world where all is direct, 
outspoken, and non-reticent, because she felt that she had not 
the capacity for catching the undertones and allusive complex- 
ity of drawing-room conversation. The novel which she pub- 
lished the next year (1861) did not refute this idea.  Sié/as 
Marner moved among peasants and rustic squires, doctors, 
farmers, and parsons. Its moral and even religious tendency 
appeared unexceptionable ; and the interest of the story was 
concentrated in a wonderful way in the psychological change 
of the weaver from superstition, through infidelity, to faith. 
The artistic merits of the book were even more remarkable, 
and extorted admiration for 
‘The fertile head that every year 
Could such a crop of wonders bear.” 
In 1862 the publication of Romo/a commenced in the 
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Cornhill Magazine. The choice of the subject was a direct 
defiance to those who supposed George Eliot to be incapable 
of painting refined and educated society. The scholars and 
artists of the Renaissance, the enthusiastic devotees of Savona- 
rola, the whole population and movement of Florence in the 
fifteenth century, are there exhibited with as much sympatliy 
and graphic power as the religion of various English sects, 
and the life of our rural population, in her other novels. She 
had completely changed her scene, but had kept her old power, 
her old idea of art, and her old purpose. 

There is a very just prejudice against novels with a pur- 
pose. They are generally religious; and their chief character- 
istic is the ludicrous contrast between their pretension and 
their power. Didactic novels are generally written by persons 
who cannot teach, and have no story to tell. But, on the 
other hand, no great work can be written without a purpose 
—religious, political, philosophical, or artistic. Cervantes in- 
tended to quiz the pseudo-chivalry of Spain, and Voltaire to 
mock Leibniz. ‘The purpose of most of our present novelists 
seems to be to find some unworked vein; they would be dis- 
coverers, like geographers or gold-diggers. The purpose of 
George kliot is clear enough, as we shall show after we have 
examined the machinery of her novels. 

The elements of a novel are three—the plot, the develop- 
ment by description and dialogue, and the characters. In the 
best specimens the three elements are in more or less perfect 
equilibrium ; but excellent works have been written in which 
one of them has complete preponderance. Some of Calderon’s 
dramas are all plot, without dialogue or characters to speak 
of; Hudibras has neither plot nor characters, but has wonder- 
ful merit in its dialogue and description ; Richardson’s novels 
develope character, but have no merit in their plots or their 
dialogue. Novels whose virtue is in their plot are tales of 
intrigue or incident. Those which depend on their dialogue 
are either studies of wit, of repartee, and brilliant ideas, like 
some of Mr. Dickens’; or they are pictures of manners, like 
Mr. Thackeray’s lighter sketches. Novels of character are 
those where the psychological analysis is the aim of the 
author. This analysis may be conducted by the writer him- 
self, speaking in his proper person, as in Ranthorpe ; or by 
the interlocutors themselves, who gradually unfold their cha- 
racters in conversation, as in a drama of Shakespeare; or in 
the plot itself, when the incidents do not happen fortuitously, 
but are actions such as the given characters would naturally 
perform, or the natural consequences of such actions. Con- 
gruity requires that in a novel of character there should be as 
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little accidental as may be, and that whatever there is should 
be probable; and that the plot should be endogenous, in which 
the main incidents are acts naturally growing out of the cha- 
racters represented. The exhibition of character requires that 
man should be the architect, not the plaything of cireum- 
stance,—like the statesman of whom Dryden says that he 
“some circumstances finds, but more he makes.” Accident, 
especially improbable accident, though it adds to the excite. 
ment of the novel of incident, and makes the novel of wit or 
manners more amusing, is painfully incongruous in the novel 
of character, where the opportune coincidences of pre-arranged 
casualties have often quite a ludicrous effect, which requires a 
touch of comedy to justify it—as the preposterous story of 
Hamlet’s return from his English voyage is varnished over by 
the grim Fridolin-like comicality of his sending Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern to be massacred in his stead. In plots of 
character accidents ought only to be admitted when they 
belong to a known legend, or when they are occasions of ex- 
hibiting new traits. Mr. Fechter admirably explained and 
justified the awkward change of foils in the last scene of Ham- 
let by a brief access of ungovernable fury after his wound, 
which made him close with his antagonist and wrench the 
foil from his hand. It thus became an incident which threw 
a new light on the character. 

The plots of all George Eliot’s stories except the two last 
are good specimens of the characteristic self-developing kind. 
The clerical scenes are simple stories, requirmg no extraneous 
incident to explain them. In Adam Bede the opportune death 
of the old squire is an arbitrary arrangement for increasing 
the pathos, by raising Arthur as high as possible just at the 
moment when he is to be brought so low. His gallop with the 
reprieve in his pocket is a stock incident of melodrama, and 
therefore, at first sight, ludicrous; but it is perfectly justifiable 
on grounds of internal probability and consistency. in the J/il/ 
on the Floss all the actions flow naturally from the characters 
described, till we come to the flood at the end,—a violent means 
of cutting the tangled knot of Maggie’s destiny. The author 
clearly felt the incongruity of the incident, and did her best to 
prepare her readers for it by almost personifying the Floss, 
and making it the pivot of a secondary plot in which natural 
forces are the agents. We are carefully prepared, from the 
very first, for the treacherous character of the river, and are 
led ever to suspect some shrewd turn from it. But all the 
preparation is insufficient to justify a catastrophe perfectly 
apposite for a plot of intrigue and incident, but out of place 
in a plot of character. The author probably felt, and wished 
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us to feel, that Tom and Maggie had woven a web round their 
lives which only the iron hand of death could unravel, and 
that high art required their destruction,—just as it does that of 
Macbeth and his wife, Romeo and Juliet, Lear and his daugh- 
ter,—because, though they had not eaten their share at life’ s 
feast, they had poisoned their cup, and deposited within their 
souls a memory the stirred precipitate of which would embit- 
ter all their days. Those, however, who do not attribute to 
feelings and emotions so high and sacred a character as George 
Eliot does, cannot think the wounds incurable, and therefore 
protest against the gratuitous tragedy, where a comic end 
would be more to the purpose. 

The secondary plot, which remains in quite elemental and 
zoophytic form in the Mill on the Floss, becomes more highly 
organised in Silas Marner. It is necessary, for the development 
of the weaver’s character, that he should become a miser, lose 
his gold, recover somewhat of his neighbours’ good-will by mis- 
fortune, find a child, and be restored to social life by love. It 
was congruous, too, that he should find his gold again at last. 
Now to make all these accidents happen just in the nick of 
time only because they were wanted, would be feeble in the 
extreme; but if a secondary plot is introduced, out of which 
they naturally erow, they lose their arbitrary character, and 
are felt to be in place. Hence the secondary hero, Godfrey 
Cass, is introduced, as the centre of a plot. which naturally 
bears fruit in the theft of Marner’s gold, in throwing the 
child on his hands, and in restoring his hoard when it, has 
been supplanted by a living idol as the object of his devotion. 
George Eliot surrounds herself with a mystic Egyptian dark- 
ness, and we approach her temple through an avenue of 
sphinxes; but it is not impossible to discover the irony of 
making Marner’s conversion depend altogether on human 
sympathies and love, while he, simple fellow, fails to see the 

action of the ceneral law of humanity, a and attributes every 
thing to the “ dealings” which regulate the accidents. Silas 
Marner contains an “apology for Providence arbitrary and 
petitionary as the silliest of religious novels, and an apology 
for the special doctrines of Feuerbach’s ‘humanitarianism 
worked up with the utmost dialectic and psychological ability. 
There is great ingenuity in this method of planting opinions 
which one wishes to eradicate, and of hiding a subtle argu- 
ment for error under a specious defence of the truth. 

The plot of Romo/a is a great advance upon the compound 
plan of Silas Marner. In it George Eliot developes an element 
of strength which she had exhibited from the first. In her 
earliest tales she had sketched the social scenery amid which 
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the action was carried on as carefully as other writers paint 
the physical landscape. She had the gift of putting before 
us Shepperton, and Milby, and Hayslope, and St. Ogg’s, and 
Raveloe, not only as sunny villages or busy towns, but as living 
communities, with a public opinion and parish politics of their 
own. At first these sketches were only backgrounds—living 
rings in which the posy of the story was set—a sort of chorus 
to comment on the play, and sometimes to furnish motives for 
the action, but taking no active part in the development of 
the plot. But after she had made her physical scenery take, 
as it were, a personal part in the catastrophe of Tom and 
Maggie, it was an easy step to bring her moral scenery into 
action. In Romola the population of Florence is not only 
made the setting and background of the tale, but it takes a 
prominent part in the conduct of the story. Its religious move- 
ment is represented by Savonarola; and its political movement, 
which has plenty of representatives, has its main bearing on 
the chief characters in the person of Romola’s godfather, Ber- 
nardo. ‘The psychological interest of the tale turns upon the 
developnient of the characters of Romola and her husband 
Tito;—Romola gradually improved by the influence of Savo- 
narola, who turns her noble but ill-directed impulses into the 
channel of duty, and Tito gradually growing more selfish and 
unprincipled as his popularity and political influence increase. 
The rest of the plot adheres with more or less fidelity to the 
political and religious history of Florence at the close of the 
fifteenth century, and arranges itself round the dramatic career 
of 'Tito the Greek adventurer. The figure of Savonarola, which 
is only of relative importance in the plot, is worked out with 
great vividness, so as to dispute the preéminence with the 
regular hero and heroine. ‘The various political parties are 
all duly represented ; and the shop of the Florentine Figaro, 
Nello, affords a good opportunity for grouping their principal 
figures, and bringing them into relation with Tito. This shop, 
the Duomo, and the Via de’ Bardi, are the three centres of 
the story. Its perpetual bustle, and the multitude of charac- 
ters introduced, preclude the possibility of making the plot 
one of mere character. Of the fortuitous incidents introduced 
into it, some are justified by history, others are purely arbi- 
trary; and these arbitrary accidents are not always happily 
accounted for. M. Victor Hugo has consecrated the license 
of giving a sort of ubiquity to the characters, and making them 
always pounce accidentally on the very person, and at the very 
time, that the exigences of the plot require. George Ehot has 
availed herself of the privilege, and we must not quarrel with 
the ubiquitous Bratti or with the omniscient Nello. But such 
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a rencounter as that of Fra Girolamo and Romola in chapter 
xl., where the irate reads her very thoughts, shows an inti- 
mate acqué aintance with her closest secrets, and assumes an 
air of undoubting confidence in her obedience, grounding his 
claim on a special revelation made to him, is so palpably 
monstrous that we cannot help asking the object of it. Fra 
Girolamo tells Romola more about herself than our Lord told 
the Samaritan woman, and Romola accordingly believes him 
implicitly. But at the end of the story we find that the 
Frate’s claim to prophetic insight was an imposture. What 
is to be said of this chapter, then? Is he falsely alleging that 
to be a revelation which he has skilfully learned through spies 
and other sources of information? Or are we to be referred 
to the fancied powers of mediums and magnetisers? Or, be- 
cause his end was excellent, is lie to be justified i in using false- 
hood to compass it?“ The end I seek,” he is made to. say In 
chapter lix., ‘is one to which minor respects must be sacri- 
ficed.” If this is a fair representation of Fra Girolamo’s cha- 
racter,— Villani gives but little basis for it, —he deserves to be 
execrated. But George Ehot sets him forth as an example, 
for the very reason that by such means he strove “to turn 
beliefs into energies” for the very highest end. Now here is 
a dishonesty inseparable from positivist religion, in which re- 
ligious belief does not correspond to objective truth, but is 
only an impression on the imagination, useful to excite, direct, 
and give energy to the feelings. It is necessarily transient and 
unstable; here to- -day, gone to-morrow. Yet the religious 
teacher of men must pretend that his own faith is firm, or he 
will not confirm that of his hearers. “It is the lot of every 
man who has to speak for the satisfaction of the crowd, that 
he must speak in virtue of yesterday’s faith, hoping it will 
come back to-morrow” (chap. Ixi.); just as George Eliot 
preaches yesterday’s Christianity, but without the correspond- 
ing hope. It is the misery of religion, she says, that it should 
have so much of superstition and conscious imposture at its 
roots (chap. li.); that it should be at once necessary, and 
founded upon falsehood. And this, we may add, is the con- 
demnation of positivist religion, that it justities falsehood and 
imposture, by making them the necessary roots of a religious 
energy, which, again, is necessary for the moral adv ancement 
of mankind, It founds morality on falsehood, and roots up 
honour from the religious mind. And the part of Fra Giro- 
lamo in Romola is well contrived to teach this lesson. The 
catastrophe of Romo/la, though little less improbable than that 
of the Mill on the Floss, yet so naturally flows from the pre- 
vious incidents and the character of Baldassarre, that the im- 
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probability is scarcely felt ; while the judgment assents to the 
measure dealt out both to Tito and Romola as perfectly con- 
gruous with their deserts. 

Such are the plots of George Ehot’s novels ; social, charac- 
teristic, and endogenous, rather than individual, incidental, 
and developed by external accident. They remind one of a 
group of det ached figures in front of a crow ‘ded bas-relief : s—or 
of a concerto where ‘the melody is taken up first by one and 
then by another solo instrument, the orchestra playing the 
accompaniment. It is only in Romola that the author’s plot 
has attained its full symphonic form, in which the orchestral 
parts become as important as the solos; she is not yet, how- 
ever, a perfect contrapuntist, nor is she always successful in 
preparing her dissonances, or giving a natural entrata to her 
subjects. 

In the conduct of the dialogue and description George 
Eliot distributes her personages into three great divisions: 
those whose conversation and acts develope the plot; those 
who have little else to do than to comment upon it ; and the 
author herself commenting, as it were, upon these comments, 
and awarding her finaljudgment. She gives great importance 
to the commentors; in almost all her tales she has one or 
more shrewd, plain, sensible, uneducated persons, who put for- 
ward the popular view, and speak in proverbs and racy phrase. 
She uses them as a kind of chorus to describe that which is 
not acted, and to expound so much of the antecedents of the 
story and the characters as it-is necessary for the reader to 
know. Her greatest gift is the wonderful truth of these re- 
presentations of popular ideas, and the idiomatic vigour which 
she throws into her dialogue. In Amos Barton Mrs. Hackit 
and Mrs. Patten, in Janet’s Repentance the male and female 
representatives of the public opinion of Milby, gave a promise 
which was more than realised in the brilliant creations of 
Adam Bede, Mrs. Poyser, Lisbeth, and Battle Massey. In 
the Mill on the Floss the representation of public opinion is 
more narrow, being confined to that of the Dodson family ; 
hut it gains in directness and comicality as much as it loses 
in more general truth. In Si/as Marner, again, we have the 
inimitable discussion at the Rainbow, moderated by the land- 
lord, an eclectic philosopher or intellectual tactician, trimming 
to all opinions and uniting all suffrages. In Romola we have 
Nello, the shrewd barber, with his head frizzled and crisped 
by his continual brushes. with the Florentine wits. Besides 
these speculative characters, George Eliot is fond of giving us 
a practical one or two of the same class, native wits, overflow- 
ing with helpful common sense, who become confidants of the 
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chief actors, and are able to lend important aid in the devclop- 
ment of the plot. Such are Nancy, Amos Barton’s maid-of- 
all-work, the gardener and coachman in Mr. Gil/fil’s Leve- 
Story, Bob Jakin the pedlar in the Mill on the Floss, Dolly 
Winthrop in Silas Marner, and Bratti in Romola. In the 
male characters of this stamp, notwithstanding their raciness 
of speech, George Ehot is apt to become commonplace and 
theatrical, and to give us copies, more or less servile, of the 
well-known type of  Didieas s John Brodie. All these portraits 
have this in common, that it is their dialogue, and not the 
delineation of their characters, which gives them their value. 

In Romola we have a powerful picture of refined and 
educated society, very different from that of the rude commu- 
nities of the other novels; but there is no attempt to redress 
the failure of Mr. Deane’s drawing-room at St. Ogg’s in the 
Mill on the Floss. The author has succeeded in giving us the 
conversation of Machiavelli, and the wits, the scholars, “and the 
politicans of Florence, but has not ventured upon their salons. 
There is a banquet, but it is a political one, not one where 
leisure is the ruling divinity of the day. Georg ge Ehot has 
no right notions of leisure. ‘It is gone, ‘she says; the steam- 
engine, instead of propagating it, has only created a vacuum 
for ager thought to rush in. Even idleness is eager now. 
Old Leisure was an ind lolent, rustic, self-indulgent personage, 
“undiseased by hypothesis,’ ” to whom life was not a task, but 
a sinccure. She has no conception of the blasé leisure of 
the modern drawing-room. Her salon is that of Madame de 
Stacl; it is a kind of Athenian agora, filled with very clever 
men all anxious for something new. ‘The regions cultivated 
with such success by Victor Hugo, Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. 
Trollope, remain a terra incognita to her. 

She talks a good deal about epigrams, and never mentions 
proverbs; but she makes excellent proverbs, and poor epi- 
grams. Like most artists, she seems to value her productions 
by their cost, and not by their substance. She is not without 
wit ; but her wit is not of that refined, ma/in, and careless kind 
which befits the dr: wing-room. It is more the wit of the 
Wine-party or club, or of the professed joker whose facetious- 
ness is manufactured by rule and line. One of the easiest 
forms of joke is the adroit substitution of a privative for an 
expected positive result. It is a form of which George [Eliot 
Scems especially fond: her young ladies refuse the most in- 
eligible offers out of devotion to their aunts; her young geu- 
tlemen have all the arduous inacquaintance W ith Latin ‘which 
their education requires; her parsons’ sermons are the most 
edifying that ever remained unheard by a church-going popu- 
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lation; her groups of sisters have a proper family unlikeness ; 
her heviationae are well stocked with saving ignorance ; ae 
apothecaries spend all their income on starving their one a 
Such jokes occur in clusters. Sometimes she ventures on a 
pun; she tells us that beans were, in more than one sense, the 
political pulse of Florence. One who has so deep a fund of 
humour ought not to need reminding of the laborious ineffec- 
tiveness of this kind of wit. 

Thoroughly possessed with the devil of exposition, she can- 
not be a drawing-room dialectician. She has not the trifling, 

fanciful, tricksy reflectiveness, indolent and careless of im- 
provement, which plays only with feelings and thoughts too 
superficial to shock. She is more like a preacher, improving 
each occasion, moralising on every incident, and summing up 
her conclusions in proverbs, aphorisms, or apologues, w vhich 
she either distributes among her commentating characters, 
such as Mrs. Poyser, or else reserves for herself. For she 
maintains a running exposition on her own drama, and illus- 
trates it with a copious supply of maxims, ethical, psychologi- 
cal, and physiological, enough to furnish forth a “just volume” 
of ana. Thus she notices that to emotional natures, whose 
thoughts are shadows cast by feeling, words are facts, and 
even when known to be false have a mastery over smiles and 
tears; that susceptible persons are more affected by a change 
of tone than by unexpected words ; that we all have a super- 
stitious feeling, that if we expect evil very strongly it is less 
likely to come ; and that ‘‘a proud woman who has once learned 
to submit carries all her pride to the reinforcement of her 
submission, and looks down with severe superiority on all 
feminine assumption as ‘ unbecoming.’ ” 

This last maxim looks as if it was a note on Catherine’s 
last speech m the Taming of the Shrew. It suggests an en- 
quiry whether the wisdom stored up in George Eliot’s pages 
comes from a wide experience of life, or from a laborious ana- 
lysis of books. Some of her sayings are simply decanted out 
of newspapers. “ Before I said “ sniff >” says Mr. Macey, “ I 
took care to know as she'd say ‘ snaff.’”? The original of this 
is to be found in one of the Swinfen ie If George Ehot 
consents to look at the world through the eyes of casual wit 
nesses and reporters, we may e easily. conceive with how much 
more industry she consults the pictures which great artists 
have already painted, not only for the purpose of imitating 
their style or copying their details, but to generalise their in- 
stances into aphorisms capable of begetting a generation of 
incidents after their kind. Her expository spirit is not always 
proof against the temptation of appending the aphorism to 
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the imitated incident, thus as it were killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs, by anatomising its ovary. For instance, 
whereas, in Dickens, the Jew on his trial wonders who will 
mend the broken ail of the dock, so, in George Eliot, Adam 
Bede, in the midst of his agonising suspense about Hetty, 
watches the hands and listens to the ticking of the clock, as 
if he had a reason for doing so. Then follows the general 
maxim: “In our times of bitter suffering there are almost 
always these pauses, when our consciousness is benumbed to 
every thing but some trivial perception or sensation. It is as 
if semi- idiotey came to give us rest from the memory and the 
dread which refuse to leave us in our sleep.” Are we wrong 
in attributing to Mr. Lewes not only the multitude of similar 
physiological observations in which George Eliot's novels 
abound, such as the interminable references to “ atavism,” 
but also the curiously symptomatic treatment of poor Hetty’s 
malady, and the psychologico-medical study of Baldassarre in 
Romola,—a powerful portrait of febrile impotence dominated by 
a master passion, like a corpse possessed by a spirit ; of a poor 
wreck of humanity helplessly gathermg up the shattered frag- 
ments of memory in the arms of a tremulous purpose, and 
failing at the decisive moment, but still persevering even in 
despair ? It is rather the physician than the artist who speaks 
here. Not that we object to medical information, even in a 
novel, provided there is not too open a display of the forceps 
and the dissecting-knife. 

But George Eliot seems to have laid painters under con- 
tribution even more than physicians, novelists, and poets. She 
has an eminently pictorial mind, and loves to look at nature 
through the glasses of Watteau, or the Dutch painters, or 
Piero di Cosimo. She tries to fix in her readers’ minds the 
scenes she has so vividly conceived in her own, even if she has 
to use ungrammatical and affected forms of language for the 
purpose. She seems to feel that a sentence has a more picto- 
rial effect when it stands for a simple apprehension, than when 
it signifies a judgment. Simple apprehension regards the 
thing judgment the process. The one gives the picture to the 
sense, the other unfolds its generation ‘to the reason. There 
1s, then, something to be said for leaving out verbs, and for 
writing sentences like this: “An upper room in a dull Stoni- 
ton street with two beds in it—one laid on the floor ;” or 
this, the opening sentence of the Mill on the Floss: “ A wide 
plain, where the broadening Floss hurries on between its green 
banks.” Although George Eliot has left off this erammatical 
affectation, still she always begins her stories with an elaborate 
picture; so elaborate indeed in Romola, that it is a real relief 
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when the paint-pot is emptied and the inkstand comes into 
requisition again. We are persuaded that the study of pictures 
has helped her as much as the study of living models. We 
should not be surprised if the famous scene at the Rambow 
in Silas Marner—a scene compared by competent critics to 
Shakespeare’s scenes at the Boar’s Head—turned out to be 
one the like of which she has never witnessed except on the 
canvas of Teniers, seen through an atmosphere of Dickens, 
or of her own deep knowledge of rustic life. ‘The pipes 
began to be puffed in a silence which had the air of severity ; 
the more important customers, who drank spirits and sat 
nearest the fire, staring at each other as if a bet were depend- 
ing on the first man who winked; while the beer-drinkers, 
chiefly men in fustian jackets and smock-frocks, kept their 
eyelids down and/rubbed their hands across their mouths, as 
if their draughts of beer were a funereal duty attended with 
embarrassing sadness.’ Almost all this may be seen in Teniers. 
The ethical interpretations of the tipplers’ attitudes are com- 
mon-places of the art-criticism of the day. Their way of talk- 
ing, their long pauses, their ‘ unflinching frankness” in ad- 
dressing each other, and the characteristic differences between 
the interlocutors, may all be learned elsewhere than in the 
public-house parlour. When Teniers has once given the picture, 
the rest of the scene is such as might be worked out on general 
principles of human nature, which are fundamentally the same 
whether dressed for the drawing-room or the plough-tail. 
When Mr. Macey says of Mr. Lammeter, ‘‘ He came from 
a bit north’ard, so far as ever I could ever make out; but 
there’s nobody rightly knows about those parts,” he only puts 
into the dialect of Warwickshire the same placid ignorance 
which Lord Dundreary drawls out in the dialect of the draw- 
ing-room. 

The great merit of George Eliot’s dialogue is its proverbial 
raciness. The proverb—a conclusion of long experience, a 
general truth of ethics expressed in a figurative form—is a 
kind of saying that cannot be manufactured by line and rule, 
like jokes and epigrams, But its figurative form allows it to 
be imitated; and one illustration will often suggest another 
equally applicable. Mr. Lewes singles out for special com- 
mendation a passage in Géthe’s Elective Affinities, where 
Edward, hearing that his flute-playing has been criticised, 
‘“at once feels himself free from every obligation of duty.” 
George Eliot clearly imitates this when she describes Dr. 
Kimble turning up “ a mean trump-card with an air of ineffable 
disgust, as if, in a world where such things could happen, one 
might as well enter on a course of reckless profligacy.”” In 
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these instances the figurative way of expressing the first angry 
feeling of disappointment is quite proverbial. It is almost an 
intimation that not all Mrs. Poyser’s sayings are original, 
when Mr. Irwine is made to say of her that she is one of the 
untaught wits that help to stock a country with proverbs, and 
that her comparison of a Scottish gardener to the cock who 
thought the sun had risen to hear him crow, was an /Esop’s 
fable in a sentence. An author would scarcely thus commend 
her own creations. But whencesoever derived, George Eliot 
has made these proverbs her own by adapting them almost as 
skilfully as Cervantes appropriated the old stores of Spanish 
proverbial wisdom to his Sancho Panza. Those of her pro- 
verbial expressions the virtue of which consists in the truth 
of the observation used as a simile, are probably original : 
‘Looking as silly as a tumbler when he has been upside 
down and has got on his heels again,’ embodies a physio- 
logical observation which we recommend our readers to verify 
the next time they assist at a performance of acrobats. 

In dialogue by which character is developed George Eliot 
is no great artist. Ifit were not for her own copious com- 
ments, the text would often be obscure. She lacks invention, 
and she lacks subtlety. She can explain how speakers only 
half reveal their real thought, but she cannot exhibit the pro- 
cess; she is soon obliged to pass from dialogue to commen- 
tary. 

The last and most important element of the novel is the 
characters. When well exhibited, they make up for want of 
plot, as in Miss Austen; and for want of dialogue, as in 
Richardson. Since Scott, each personage of a novel is ex- 
pected to display himself in dialogue, as in a drama, in which 
the author acts as scene-shifter and chorus. The first requisite 
in a character is a distinct individuality—not an external con- 
sistency which makes a gardener talk of flowers, and a dairy- 
woman of cheeses; nor an arbitrary signalment ‘which distin- 
guishes him by an outward badge, like a habit of sniffing, or 
of saying “ for to do” a thing; Dut an internal consistency, 
which represents the person as the endogenous growth of a 
central life, putting forth its own natural fruit under the 
stimulating or depressing influence of circumstance. ‘To 

make circumstance into the power which determines the cha- 
racter is to mould the man from without. To deny to cir- 
cumstance its influence over the character is to isolate man in 
society and in the world, and to render the novel Ampossible. 
Character builds up a life out of circumstance, using circum- 
stances as its materials, and, by its use of them, testing the 
plastic power of its intellect and will. Philip W akem, ‘how- 
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ever he may wish to be as other men, cannot help having 
both his intellect and his heart impr essed by the circumstance 
of his deformity. 

When novels contain true pictures of character,—when 
they hold up a true mirror to man’s nature —they become 
tolerable glasses for readers to see themselves by. It is easy 
to read any novel frivolously—for its adventures, its intrigue, 
its hurried action, or its emotional power; or to read it. for 
its literary merits ‘only—for its brilliancy, its wit, or its artistic 
unity. But novels which paint character truly ‘lead, through 
self-examination, to self-knowledge. George I liot searches 
her readers’ hearts when she describes the culpable irreso- 
lution, weakness, self-deception, and imsincerity of Arthur 
Donnithorne, or Godfrey Cass, or Tito. Mr. Thackeray’s 
Snob Papers have made many men doubt whether they were 
gentlemen or pretenders ; and this is perhaps a reason why 
the author of them is regarded by some as Socrates was at 
Athens, when he bored the young men with his lessons of 
self-knowledge. George Ehot avoids this cause of unpopu- 
larity by cutting deeper; she knows that, in our moral as 
well as our physical nature, the skin is the most sensitive part. 
You may call your friend a devil with impunity ; but beware 
of telling him that he is a bore. Men, though they say 
“What a fool I am!” more readily than ‘ What a knave 
I am!” had rather be wicked than ridiculous; and so it is 
safer to gird at their vices than their follies. For vice is 
secret, and folly walks in the sun; men are therefore less 
offended with general satires on vice, which, if they bite, bite 
in secret, than those on folly, which, as it were, pull their 
noses in pubhe. It is Jess offensive to be whipped in one’s 
cell than at the cart’s tail in the market-place. But George 
Kliot does not whip even vice very severely ; she probes the 
conscience tenderly, and “ pleasant is her absolution.” No- 
body is very good, she says, ‘and nobody very bad; there are 
no ideal characters in real life. If your general aim is good, 
and you work hard for it, we will not look too closely at | your 
means. There is Fra Girolamo, a man by no means truth- 
ful to a fault, one who sought his own glory, but who is a 
model for imitation because he sought it by labouring for the 
very highest end,—the moral regeneration of our race. Crime 
is misfortune following upon weakness. Fiendish malice is 
unknown outside melodrama. “ Plotting, covetousness, and 
deliberate contrivance, in order to compass a selfish end, are 
nowhere abundant but in the world of the dramatist ; they 
demand too intense a mental action..... It is easy enough 
to spoil the lives of neighbours without taking so much trou- 
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ble: we can do it by lazy acquiescence and lazy omission; by 
trivial falsities for w hich we hardly know a reason ; by aaa) 
frauds neutralised by small extravagances ; by enaindvest flat- 
teries, and clumsily improvised insinuations.” 

George Eliot, we see, is a searching but indulgent moral- 
ist. She admits acithes saints nor devils, but mixed natures, 
—heroes with a leaven of villany, and villas with a spice of 
heroism. Deep down in every one, she teaches, there is the 
same human nature; the deeper we go, and the more tho- 
roughly we strip off the bark, the more plaimly we discover 
the ultimate unity. The world wags by universal laws, not 
by policy or by plotting, and especially g gives no encouragement 
to the small finesse of fools baiting mouse-traps to catch 
elephants. 

In probing the depths of human nature, George Eliot 
comes to the critical question of the relations between passion 
and duty, reason and fecling, man and mankind, the soul and 
God. ‘The antithesis of passion and duty figures itself to her 
mind as a kind of sexual distinction; so that if woman could 
be defecated from all male fibres, she would be all passion, as 
man, purged of all feminine qualities, would be all hard duty. 
Adam Bede before he is softened by sorrow, and Tom Tulli- 
ver, are instances of males nearly pure; but George Eliot, 
averse from ideals, cannot give so abstract a symbol of hard 
virility as M. Victor Hugo’s Javert. On the other hand, 
woman, as woman, is in her system all emotional; in its 
highest form it 1s a bemg with black hair and large dark eyes, 
and is a mass of yearnings, passions, and feelings ; it makes 
love and lovers too ; it feels, and is the cause of feeling in men 
—like Falstaff, who was not only witty himself, but also the 
cause why wit should be in others. Tina, in Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
Story, is the most idealised representative woman that George 
Kliot draws; but Milly, and Beatrice, and Janet, and Hetty 
and Dinah, and Maggie and Lucy, and Eppie and Nancy, and 
Romola and Tessa, must all be studied if we would complete 
the idea. According to this idea, the influence which woman 
exerts over man is twofold. One is ‘‘ the soothing, unspeak- 
able charm of gentle womanhood,” mastering by its simple 
presence, by the “ serene dignity of being.” This kind is 
blond and blue-eyed, a sleepy Venus, like ‘Dudu. The other 
is the active influence, which makes man’s blood boil, anc 
awakes in him the slumbering fires of passion and fecling. 
This is the dark-eyed kind. Tt is the hearth at which the 
strong man’s feelings are kindled, and where they become 
gre dually purified, like Adam Bede’s in the crucible of Hetty’s 
little heart. It raises the storm which the other kind calms. 
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This is why they go in pairs in George Ehot’s novels ; why 
Tina and Beatrice exert a joint and successive influence on 
Captain Wybrow, Hetty and Dinah on Bede, Lucy and 
Maggie on Stephen Guest, Molly and Nancy nies on 
Godfrey Cass, Romola and Tessa on Tito. 

This ialtanase of woman is not of necessity in proportion 
to her intrinsic worth. The mward grace may be entirely 
incommensurate with the visible means. The little-he: arted 
Hetty can kindle the conflagration which proves the pure 
vold of Adam’s large soul. But im itself woman’s love is 
always pure; it may be barked over with vulgarity, frivolity, 
vanity, and giddiness, but when the shell is broken and 
cleared away, the central fire is found to be burning brightly. 
Even from the most sterile and frivolous of female hearts, 
George Eliot shows that suffermg may bring out tones more 
pathetic than could ‘be drawn from nobler women, because in 
them the deep fundamental pathos of our common nature 
shows itself without the complications of adventitious distinc- 
tions. The sphere which George Ehot claims as specially her 
own is the pathos of human nature stripped of all acquired 
and accidental trappings of education, rank, and intelligence. 

In the relation she gives to the sexes we see something of 
the old Teuton veneration for women, and something of the 
worship of mother, wife, and daughter enjomed by Comte. 
This possibly may account for Mr. Lewes’s complicity in her 
doctrine. Woman, in her books, walks as a superior being. 
Milly is firmer than Amos ; Tina is irresistible ; Janet, when 
she is rescued by Tryan, soon shows her superiority to h'n ; 
Dinah leads Adam as she chooses, though she respects his man- 
liness; Mrs. Poyser is the dominant spirit at the Hall Farm ; 
and Mr. Hackitt rides behind his wife. Maggie has a much 
larger soul than the inflexible Tom; and though Lucy and 
Stephen are equally colourless, Lucy at least has principles 

and moral strength. Nancy is altogether firmer than God- 
trey Cass, and Eppie wiser than Marner. Dolly Winthrop 
views the stronger sex in the light of animals naturally trou- 
blesome, like bulls and turkey -cocks: “The men are awk’ard 
and contrairy mostly, God help ’em; but when the drink’s 
out of ’em they aren’t unsensible, though they’re bad for 
leeching and bandaging—so fiery and unpatient. ” Romola 
is infinitely stronger than Tito, or Fra Girolamo himself, 
though she owes every thing to his opportune influence ; 
‘Tessa is a foolometer, showing how little womanhood 1s 
wanted to balance all the manly intelligence and will of Tito. 

But in the picture which George Eliot vives of woman In 

herself we see simply the defilement of her sex. It is natural 
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that the female novelist should exaggerate the importance of 
the woman’s relations to man, but not that she should degrade 
her nature. “They tell me,’ said Talleyrand to Madame 
de Staél, “that you and I are both in Corinne, disguised as 
women.” It is natural that the authoress should make her 
women act male parts, and give her men something of a 
feminine character. Though ‘she ought to be able to draw 
woman in herself, for the simple reason that she is a woman, 
yet she may be too far separated from the ordinary life of her 
sex to be a good judge of its relations. The direct power and 
the celebrity of authorship may obscure and replace the in- 
direct influence and calm happiness of domestic feminine life. 
For admiration and affection do not easily combine. Celebrity 
isolates the authoress, and closes her heart; it places her 
where experience of the ordinary relations of the sex is impos- 
sible, and where she 1s tempted to supply by theory what is 
lacking in experience. She gives us her view of woman's vo- 
cation, and paints things as they ought to be, not as they are. 
Women work more by influence than by force, by example 
than reasoning, by silence than speech: the authoress grasps 
at direct power through reasoning and speech. Having thus 
taken up the male position, the male ideal becomes hers, —the 
ideal of power,—which, interpreted by her feminine heart and 
intellect, means the supremacy of passion in the affairs of the 
world. 

Thus the misconception of relations leads directly to an 
error in the essence of things. The supremacy of passion in 
human affairs, though it leaves conduct subject to the law of 
the inevitable consequences of actions, does not leave it subject 
to the law of honour and delicacy. Indeed, a supreme pas- 
sion is inconsistent with honour and delicacy either in men 
or women ; and both the male and female characters of female 
novelists are lable to this defect. It is an hallucination in 
Miss Kavanagh to suppose that we owe to these writers the 
importation of delicacy into English romance. On the con- 
trary, they generally saturate their female characters with 
passion and sensuality, Mrs. Aphra Behn, Mrs. Centlivre, 
Madame de Staél, George Sand, the Countess Hahn-Hahn, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Currer Bell, Mrs. Norton, and George Eliot, 
simply misuse their sex. ‘The female writers who avoid this 
profanation are those who, lke Miss Edgeworth, refuse to 
believe in the mysterious involuntary force of love, and shun 
passion as dangerous to the moral equilibrium. But George 
Ehot deifies passion,—her feminine passion of love, and her 
male passion of justice. Human emotion is the only super- 
natural sphere which the positive philosophy recognises as 
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the one wherein it has no currency. Passion, love or hate, 
it acknowledges as the my sterious involuntary power, which 
admits of no superior in man’s intellect or will. Of itself 
this passion is pure and right in its tendencies; it goes w rong 
through the admixture of unworthy motives. Hetty falls, not 
through passion, but through a deficiency of passion ; she s sa- 
crilegiously places her vanity and frivolity upon the pedestal 
which belongs to love, and she is deservedly smitten by the 
outraged divinity. Maggie is the example of passion unmixed 
with frivolity, walking on the brink of the aby ss— Domine 
cuptditatis ad ‘nulum—but not toppling over; giving passionate 
kisses to the declared lover of her de: west friend, drifting 
away with him along the river, blistering her good name, but 
refusing at the last moment to be his wife, and thus to con- 
summate the cruellest wrong and treachery to others with 
infamy to herself. This, then, is the divine principle, the 
lack of which alone prevents a Javert or Tom Tulliver being 
the highest type of humanity,—the green-sickness of youth 
in the guise of a fierce and ignoble desire, governed by the 
moon, fee ding itself on delicious poison which it knows to be 
deadly, SW allowing up honour, duty, humanity, and the most 
sacred ties, working all the effects of hatred, and calling itself 
love. Asa feeling, this love is put before us as a thing too 
sacred to be suppressed ; but to yield to it, and to act upon it, 
may sometimes bring us into collision with the inevitable law 
of consequences. In such cases it must be renounced ; ; dwelt 
upon in the memory, but rejected in practice, it will be 
the material for the sacrifice upon which all true nobility is 
founded. Ilence the eagerness after forbidden dainties is to 
be encouraged, on the ground that the present coveting after 
unfit things i is the best w ay of ensuring future self-denial. 

As pendants to her two classes of females, George Eliot 
provides us with two classes of males, each class being further 
brokeu into two divisions. In the first class will predomi- 
nates; in the second, intelligence. The first comprehends 
those hard, stern, strong-w illed characters in whom retribu- 
tive justice is a passion w vhich often congeals into the principle 
of duty. Of these some are more or less amenable to the 
feminine influences, like Adam Bede, Sir Christopher Che- 
verell, and Tom Tulliver; the others, in default of being so 
influenced, remain or become brutes; such persons are “the 
lawyers Dempster and Wakem, Dunsey Cass and Dolfo Spin, 
and in a measure old Tulliver and Baldassarre. The second 
class comprehends those who have little strength of will, but 
much imagination and versatility. Of these, some, in spite 
of their vacillations and w orship of chance, become, through 
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the influence of women, or under the pressure of sorrow, capa- 
ble of renunciation ond self-sacrifice, like Arthur Decnitbinne 
and Godfrey Cass; in others selitalnees is predominant to 
the last, as in Captain Wybrow, Tito, and the fatted calf 
Stephen Guest. George Ehot does not pretend to represent 
these characters in ideal simplicity, nor even to maintain a 
consistent manliness in them. Arthur’s conduct under Adam 
Bede’s assaults illustrates the text which says that “the 
churning of milk bringeth forth butter,’ but violates the 
common rule of characters lke his,—to depress whom you 
have injured, and to destroy whom you have depressed. 
Adam himself, the model of manly strength, breaks out into 
childish and impotent threats against Arthur; as if resolute 
men let the world know their resolution, instead of doing first 
and talking afterwards, or keeping in view the difference be- 


tween the loquacity of wishing, and the laconic energy of 


willing. 

Between these two classes we have a third or epicene divi- 
sion. ‘They are generally men whose negative qualities have 
become positive through feminine influence, transient or last- 
ing. Women are like the conductors of an electric machine; 
men, like the little pith-balls that rush to embrace the con- 
ductor, till, after being filled with the new influence, they 
begin to feel a repulsion, and fly off again. For men of this 


sort the only harvest-time is in spring. In the first access of 


love, or in the first years of marriage, they drink im a suffi- 
ciency of feminine influence ; and then the wife dies, or be- 
comes the object of friendship instead of passion, and the man, 
fully charged with feminine electricity, feels no more drawn 
towards the flame. He remains a widower, cherishing a 
memory which is a source of strength to his soul, like Barton, 
or Gilfil, or Philip Wakem. Even those who have no cause 
to cherish the memory, like Bartle Massey, or Adam Bede 
after his passion for Hetty, find themselves changed beings, 
and trace some of their best gifts to the feminine influence. 
George Eliot’s widowers owe a great debt to their wives ; not 
so her widows. Janet Dempster and Romola had husbands 
who only improved them by making their life a sacrifice. 
Woman is put before us as the treasury of the divine gift ; 
and man has very little to give to her, but much to accept 
from her. The only male fibre which men can contribute to 
women’s nature is precision and regularity of thought. The 
want of this is the distinguishing characteristic of the female 
mind. Men live by diagrams; but “a woman will bake you 
apie every week of her life, and never come to sce that the 
hotter the oven the shorter the time.” Priscilla Lammeter, 
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the only old maid whom George Eliot attempts to describe, 
exhibits the err! character of her mind precisely in this: 
“My pork pies,’ ’ she says, “don’t turn out well by chance.” 

If the character of Savonarola does not fall into any of 
the divisions we have referred to, it is because he 1s drawn not 
from theory, but from history. Therefore he protrudes from 
the stratified plains of George Eliot’s novels like a vast mass 
of primitive fiery rock upheaved by other forces, and standing 
like a stranger amid the fields and woods which it fertilises 
by the streams that roll from its sides. 

George Eliot repeats herself in her plots and situations, 
and still more in her characters. Her mind is pictorial and 
tenacious, and can scarcely let go a thought once engraved 
there. In her successive books she gives us the same charac- 
ters, the same situations, the same arguments ; but disguised 
in different dresses, and surrounded with different cireum- 
stances. She forces into circulation that special coimage the 
genuineness of which has been most questioned. If Bob the 
pedlar’s chaffering with Mrs. Glegg is called farcical, she will 
make Bratti repeat it in Romola; if the deathless hate of old 
Tulliver is called incredible, then she will force us to believe 
the terrible vendetta of Baldassarre; if Maggie’s floating away 
is rejected, we must have Romola’s drifting away instead. 
Tito, with his difficulties about his two wives, is a highly ela- 
borate reproduction of Godfrey Cass. The moral conception of 
the versatile and accomplished Greek is the same as that of the 
heavy and half-educated squire; the same type had already 
done duty in Arthur Donnithorne, and was first indicated in 
Captain W ybrow. The same passionate, craving, yearning, 
emotional brunette nature shines forth in Tina, Janet, and 
Maggie, and is reproduced, tempered by education and refine- 
ment, and by a dash of blond steadiness and blue-eyed prin- 
ciple, in Romola. George Ehot is not prolific in types. She 
loes not see that there are as many forms of mind as figures 
of body ; her difficulty is in invention. She is a musician who 
cannot compose new tunes, but is continually resetting, de- 
veloping, and adorning her old melodies with variations and 
counterpoint; and her successive developments do not fit on 
one to the other, so as to form a succession of novels in which 
the same persons might figure, like those of Mr. Trollope and 
Mr. Thackeray. In each she begins de novo, and developes 
the fundamental idea in a distinet direction. For she knows 
that every force can produce more than one change, every 
cause more than one effect, and every type a whole family of 
species and varieties. 

We will not discuss the amount of truth which may le 
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hid in her idea of women havi ing almost the monopoly of the 
emotional nature—of the passions, which are the elements 
of life; a bubbling and fermenting source of power, whose 
impulses seem like the acts of external force, instinctive, 
indefinite, vague, involuntary, but rich and mighty, like a 
divine energy within us. Porkiags she does not think that 
women possess it more really than men, but that in the woman 
it is not overlaid with all the unreasonable products of manly 
reason ; with our logical feats, and our honeycombed brain 
with its thousand cells, one containing reason, another under- 
standing, a third bad wit, and a fourth nothing at all—that 
is to say, the idea. In women, perhaps, we get to the bottom 
more quickly, without having to pioneer our way through 
this tangled growth; and we find the central volcanic fire, 
with its hot lava, its scoriz, its smoke, its lurid flames, “a 
its consuming heat, unscreened by veils, uncoloured by glassy 
mediums. Her women, perhaps, are so much alike, because 
her idea of woman is so one-sided and so simple. 

We have now to say a few words about the purpose of 
George Eliot’s novels. How ever improper it may be to as- 
sume a knowledge of a man’s ordinary intentions, it is different 
when the work criticised j is one of speculation and intellect ; 
for then the rule holds good that the practical purpose is iden- 
tical with the speculative principle. Now the speculative prin- 
ciples on which George Eliot’s novels are built up are plain. 
Tn her ideas of art and philosophy she identifies herself with 
Mr. Lewes; and Mr. Lewes has spoken plainly: Gothe is his 
master in art, including views of life, morals, and religion ; 
and Comte is his master in science. For him Gothe is the 
vates sacer of the modern era, as Dante was of the middle 
ages, All who would speak intelligibly to modern ears must 
accept Géthe’s principles and views. He has taught us, in his 
Hermann and Dorothea, the pathos that is to be found in 
common life, and in ordinary men and women. He has taught 
us in all his works that art paints what is, and does not run 
after the ideal of what ought to be. In Faust he gives an 
example of that vital force which brings together and keeps 
united things in themselves most opposite, and exhibits a liv- 
Ing combination of refinement with horrors, of reflection with 
tumult, of high and delicate poetry with broad and palpable 
effects. In Faust he also teaches the value of prodigality—of 
touching upon and illustrating, in the same work, a great 
number « of typical aspects of life. In Faust, moreover, he tenchies 
us how to use legends, and how the most improbable situations 
may be justified by a traditionary story. He teaches us to 
distrust logic, to hunger for realities, and not to be satisfied 
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with maxims and definitions. These principles, taken almost 
at random from Mr. Lewes’s life of Gothe, are clearly the 
guiding stars of George Eliot. She not only seeks her pathos 
in common life, but expounds the whole doctrine on the subject 
in almost all Lose? novels. She abjures the ideal, she hates im- 
possible virtues and improbable vices, and strives to paint facts 
with all the roughnesses of reality. She tries to exhibit the 
vital force which unites contradictory things in one life, the 
hospitality of the mind which admits all opinions, the liberalism 
of the soul which is vicious while it 1s virtuous and virtuous 
while it is vicious. She gives the greatest possible variety to 
her books by the multiplicity of her ch aracters, the composite 
nature of each, the richness of her social backgrounds, and the 
brief glimpses which she gives us of all kinds of life. In her 
way of dealing with a religion which she does not believe, she 
follows Gothe’s rule sof treating the legendary as if true, of 
throwing her whole mind into the position of the actors in her 
drama, and of speaking not as she would speak, but as they 
would have spoken. She also holds that “ the mysterious com- 
plexity of our life is not to be embraced by maxims, and that 
to lace up ourselves in formulas of that sort is to repress all 
the divine promptings and inspirations that spring from grow- 
ing insight and sympathy.” The very story of ddam Bede is 
only a modification of Faust ; and the relish with which Dolly 
Winthrop’s paraphrase for God, and the Italian Messer Do- 
meneddio are employed, as well as the remark upon Raffaelle’s 
Madonnas, remind one of the spirit which dictated the second 
prologue of Goéthe’s play. 

The moral and religious principles of Gothe are also those 
of Mr. Lewes and George Ehot. Gothe was a man “ of deep 
religious sentiments, with complete scepticism on most reli- 
gious doctrines.” The famous confession of faith in Faust is 
a pantheism which ends by declaring that Feeling is God, and 
that dogma is all smoke. Grander, deeper, holier thoughts, 
says Mr. Lewes, are not to be found in poetry; this confes- 
sion is the same in substance with what the priest teaches in 
somewhat different language; and yet ‘to make feeling the 
essence of religion,” says Feuerbach, “is nothing else than to 
make feeling the essence of God.” The moral teaching of 
Faust is, first, a warning against sacrificing the future to . the 
present ; against the blindness to consequences caused by the 
imperiousness of desire; and against the recklessness with which 
inevitable results are braved in perfect consciousness of their 
being inevitable, provided a temporary pleasure can be ob- 
tained. The moral of the second part is positive. It shows 
how the toiling soul, after trying in vain the various directions 
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of individual effort and individual gratification, and finding 
therein no peace, is finally conducted to the recognition of the 
vital truth that man lives for man, and that only in as far as 
he is working for humanity can his efforts bring permanent 
happiness. All this moral doctrine is summed up in the one 
word, Renunciation ; we must content ourselves with the know- 
able and attainable; we must renounce ideal and absolute 
happiness. We are only capable of a kind of relative content, 
which comes with weariness; in labour there is a stimulus 
which gives energy to hfe; and the thought that our labour 
tends in some way to the benefit of others makes the rolling 
years endurable. The surest way to reap all the enjoyment 
we can out of life is to take a kind of sentimental pleasure in 
sorrow and suffering, as giving a mysterious grandeur to the 
soul. 

Such are the moral and religious lessons which Mr. Lewes 
learns from Gothe. They are taught also by George Eliot. 
With her, doctrines are but names for sentiments, beliefs 
are only useful to turn feelings into energies, and faith is an 
‘“jllusion.” ‘To her mind, the substance of every religion is the 
same ; there is the same meaning at the bottom of all Chris- 
tian sects, and that one meaning is, love to man—a tender, 
self-sacrificing love, which embraces a life of labour and sor- 
row for no other reason than to comfort the sorrowful and 
to aid those who are in want. Like Gothe, she desires to 
expose the deep misery of the vacillating purpose, and the 
inevitable wretchedness that follows not vice only, but even 
imprudence; to preach the doctrine of renunciation; to hold 
up the labour which works for man as our highest occupation ; 
and to exhibit the mighty effects of the sacrament of sorrow. 
All these doctrines are not only indicated symbolically as 
in Faust, but are preached in clear aphorism, more suo, by 
George Eliot. 

That which gives the religious charm to George Ehiot’s 
novels is the way in which she handles the doctrine of renun- 
ciation and self-sacrifice for the benefit of others. In this she 
speaks as a Christian, even as a Catholic; for as the atheisti- 
cal Buddhism is the most moral, spiritual, and pietistic of all 
the religions of paganism, so is the atheistical religion of the 
positivists the most like Christianity. It is indeed a Christian 
anthropology, without the basis of Christian theology. We 
may illustrate this by the persevering way in which George 
Eliot inculcates confession. Confession to a clergyman is the 
crisis in the psychological development of Tina in Gi/fil, and 
of Janet in the third tale. In Adam Bede the whole chain 
of sin and shame fails of prevention, because Arthur fails in 
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his resolution to confess to the vicar; a weakness which the 
author attributes to the fact that he attempted to do so at the 
breakfast-table instead of in a confessional. In the next tale 
the confession of Maggie to Dr. Kenn has not the same or- 
ganic relation to the story; its introduction, therefore, shows 
how important the author considered it for the moral develop- 
ment of her heroine. In Si/as Marner and Romola the moral 
lesson is the evil of concealment, the brood of sins which a 
guilty secret generates in the soul, and the doctrine that “the 
contaminating effect of deeds often hes less in the commission 
than in the consequent adjustment of our desires—the enlist- 
ment of our self-interest on the side of falsity ; as, on the other 
hand, the purifying influence of public confession springs from 
the fact that by it the hope in lies is for ever swept away, and 
the soul recovers the noble attitude of simplicity.”” However 
indulgent George Eliot is to falsehood for a good purpose, she 
has no pardon for hes told to conceal a crime. 

But though she is attracted to Catholicism by its moral 
side—probably for Feuerbach’s reason, because it attaches 
itself to the sufferings of Christ through sympathy, while 
Protestantism attaches itself to His merits, and merely re- 
joices over instead of compassionating His sufferings—she has 
no faith in any one of its dogmas. She delights to show how 
these dogmas, whatever power they have at certain times over 
the feelings, are evanescent in their influence, and how faith, 
instead of being unchangeable, is a most variable and fanciful 
illusion. She quizzes religion by the irony with which she 
makes the self-sacrificing resolution of Tryan gradually, in the 
last weeks of his life, soften before the dark eyes of Janet, and 

the nunlike devotion of Dinah find an appropriate consumma- 

tion in matrimony. Marner loses his faith simply by a trust 
in a special providence, and becomes an infidel when the lots 
go against him. The final disgrace of Fra Girolamo springs 
from his rash acceptance of a miraculous ordeal which he 
shirks. The moral is, that he who expects a natural law to 
be set aside in order to vindicate any cause, however holy and 
however religious, embraces a degrading superstition, exciting 
hopes the inev itable disappointment of which leads men into 
desperation and atheism. The principle implied is, when 
absolutely stated, inconsistent with a religion founded on 
miracle, with the belief in a personal Providence, or in any 
other God than the system of the Universe. 

There is no doubt that the humanitarianism so eloquently 
and warily inculcated by George Eliot responds to a feeling of 
modern days. Our forefathers thought that the first duty of 
man was to vindicate God, to put the perjurer and blasphemer 
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to death. We leave God to take care of Himself; and we feel, 
if we do not say, with the poet, 


‘*But I, I sympathise with man, not God.” 


They tolerated vice if it were cov ered with the robe of religion, 

and forgave the ‘‘mceurs souterraines” of a novel on the 
strength of its “opinions supercélestes.’ We, on the other 
hand, tolerate pantheism, and atheism itself, if it comes to us 
in the garb of self-sacrifice, renunciation, and universal charity. 
We forget that such an unnatural union cannot last long ; that 
the real object of all perversions of religion is to find a substi- 
tute for a violated morality; that, in the long-run, the denial 
of God and the soul, and the indifference to the next world, 
must make us luxurious in this, insensible to honour, and in- 
capable of any great effort; that to substitute the temporal 
future of the race for our own eternal future as the motive 
of virtue, is a folly, because we cannot care much more for our 
remote posterity than for our remote ancestors. 

But it does not follow, because the purpose of George Eliot 
is bad, that her books are altogether so. The best. books, 
Says s Chamfort, do almost as much harm as good; conversely, 
the worst books may do some good as well as harm. Next to 
those who form the national taste and fix the national charac- 
ter, the greatest geniuses are those who corrupt them. For if 
they choose their side like fanatics, they are apt to defend it 
like philosophers ; and the worse their cause is, the better must 
their reasons be. Again, there are well-disguised wickednesses, 
as there are well-dressed wicked men; and the more monstrous 
the wickedness the philosopher has to recommend, the more 
impervious will be the disguise in which he wraps it up. There 
is a limit beyond which this process defeats itself ; the philoso- 
pher grows too cunning to be understood, and the disguise is 
more wholesome than the well-concealed purpose is deleterious. 
Thus it is with George Eliot’s novels. The positive good of 
her sensible ethics outweighs the negative evil of her atheistic 
theology; and her books 1 may be read not only with pleasure 
and profit, but—unless the reader is possessed by squint sus- 
picion—without a conception of the hidden meaning which 
lies under their plot, their dialogue, and their characters. 
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More than a hundred and fifty years ago Oxford turned out a 
succession of scholars who, with great zeal and ability, com- 
menced the investigation of the ancient language and literary 
monuments of the country. In 1688 Hickes, the Non-j -juror, 
published his Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon and Mzeso-Gothic 
languages. Edmund Gibson, a poor scholar at Queen’s, fresh 
from Westmoreland, was led by the work of Hickes to these 
patriotic but extra-academical studies, and in virtue of his edi- 
tion of 1692 may almost be called the discoverer of the famous 
Saxon Chronicle. At any rate, he made it in his own day effec- 
tually known to his countrymen ; and when Teutonic studies 
revived among us in the present century, the work of the young 
scholar, who afterwards rose to the see of London, was felt to 
be a real help in the enquiry. Hickes again, in 1705, published 
his bulky Thesaurus Linguarum veterum Septentrionalium, 
containing, besides the Grammar above mentioned, a number of 
original documents in prose and verse, many of which cannot 
now be met with elsewhere, with numerous engravings and fac- 
similes, and learned dissertations, not even yet utterly obsolete, 
on the philology and numismatics of the northern nations, 
Somner and Lye, both Oxford men, of whom the first lived 
somewhat before, the other a little after, the period of which we 
are speaking, compiled Anglo-Saxon lexicons which, though 
they show little critical power, are most valuable as repertories 
of materials. 

But the flame which these men kindled died out ; it would 
he difficult to say why. Perhaps the tendencies of Pope were 
right. It was as if he said to the literary men of his day, “This 
English tongue of ours is still rough, and in some sense cross- 
orained and awkward to use ; keep on for the present grinding, 
and rubbing, and polishing ; learn thoroughly what the oreat 
ancients, through their more perfect instruments of expression, 
accomplished, and endeavour to naturalise their free, oraceful, 
and flowing manner ; when this is done, it will be time enough 
to apply your perfected instrument to the elucidation of the pro- 
ceedings of our barbarian forefathers.” This may or may not 
be the true explanation; but the fact remains that after the 
death of Hickes these studies were gradually neglected. Horne 
Tooke, in his strange book the Epea Pteroenta, “showed that he 
possessed a considerable acquaintance with the ‘Anglo-Saxon, as 
well as other Teutonic languages ; but etymology with him was 
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merely a handle for introducing his own heterodox notions in 
morals and politics to popular acceptance. Three generations 
passed; the works of our great prose-writers in the last century 
made English a classic tongue ; our literature. too, had in every 
os its standard and classical productions. Enelish eul- 
ture had become an assured fact, connected with, vet distinct 
from, the general culture of Europe ; the true principles of eriti- 
cisin, anticipated by Vico, had been developed and applied by a 
hundred learned Teutons : and the time was come when, with 
ampler means and wider views, the enquiry into the life and 
doings of the Teutonic colonisers of this island might be taken 
up at the point where it had been left by the disputations Non- 
juror and the eager scholar of Queen’s. 

Oxford again led the way, with the valuable edition of the 
Saxon Chronicle, published by Dr. Ingram, President of Trimity 
College, in 1825. In this edition allthe known manuscripts are 
caretully described, and the results of their collation are given 
in the notes; an Enelish translation accompanies the text in 
parallel columns, and the whole work is judiciously and copiously 
indexed. Between 1830 and 1840 Bosworth published the first 
edition of his Dictionary ; Thorpe translated from the Danish 
Erasmus Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar—the best that we 
possess ; and John Mitchell Kemble published, in two small 
voluines, first the text, and then a translation, of the poem of 
Beowulf, Another industrious worker in the same field has 
been Mr. Wright, though perhaps his labours have been chiefly 
productive for the three centuries succeeding the Conquest. 
Between 1839 and 1848 the Historical Society enabled Kem- 
ble to publish, in six octavo volumes, the Coder Diploma- 
ticus svi Savonici,—a work of really incalculable value. It 
contams many hundred charters (what we should now call 
grants or conveyances), transferring lands, in the majority of 
cases, from the hands of kings or bishops to those of ecelesias- 
tical persons or corporations. Besides the illustration or cor- 
rection which our early history receives from the occasional 
notices occurring in the body of the charters, the statements of 
boundaries which accompany a large proportion of the erants 
Imust, When thoroughly examined, throw a flood of light not 
only on the external aspect and condition of the country a thou- 
sand years ago, but also on the local history of many districts 
in later times ; since the comparison of the state of things now 
existing with that—often singularly different—which existed 
at the date of the charter will often lead to probable hypo- 
theses as to the intervening changes, with the steps and causes 
of them. Nor should we pass over Dr. Lappenberg’s History of 
England, published in 1834, and afterwards translated by Mr. 
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ne nt Which there is an excellent literary introduction — 

| preliminary too often neglected among ourselves, —bringine 
tomother all the original authorities, and estimating their respec- 
tive value and credibility. Mention should also be made of the 
many useful publications by which Mr. Thorpe himself has so 
largely promoted the spread of Anglo-Saxon studies. But more 
important than any work hitherto name “Lis Kemble’s last eon- 
siderable publication, Zhe Saxons in England (1849). This 
work is indeed wnequal: the naam and connection of 
parts are defective ; and a certain tendency may be noted to 
present probable or tenable hypotheses as if they were state- 
ments of actual facts; but, with all drawbacks, it must be 
held more than any other to introduce to us our rugged fore- 
fathers as they really were ;—to show, with far greater clearness 
than had ever been done be ‘fore, what, on earth or in heaven, 
they loved and reverenced ; what were their ideas of justice, and 
how they gave effect to them; what of freedom, and how they 
guarded it; how they shared out and dealt with the land 
which they had won ; how they welcomed and established the 
religion which Rome sent among them. From this gifted man, 
who had the im: wination of a poet and the intellectual breadth 
of a philosopher, his country might have hoped for hiiny more 
services in the department to which he had devoted his ¢ ner@ies 
but he was suddenly and prematurely eut off while on a visit to 
Dublin in 1857. 

The list of works just given—to which many others night 
have been added—proves how popular the study of our Teutonic 
antiquities has become in this country. Relying upon this pre- 
existing interest, we proceed to investigate a portion of the field, 
in which Kemble’s labours are of the h ighest value, yet in ahiek: 
as it seems to us, he has been disposed to theorise a little too 
rashly. Our special subject is the formation of the English 
counties ; but, in order to be intelligible, it is necessary to begin 
further back, and try to conceive, with the scanty documentary 
aid that has come down to us, the manner in which the Saxon 
colonisation was effected. 

At what time the people living on both banks of the Elbe 
near its mouth, as well as in Schleswig, and probably Jutland, 
first began to make permanent settlements on the shores of Bri- 
tam, Is a point which we shall never know with certainty ; but 
'f Is now generally thought that such settlements were formed 
long before the date of Hengist and Horsa. In the Notitia 
Dnperii. au sort of gazetteer drawn up about the time of the 
creat. Theodosius, a “Comes Saxonici littoris” is mentioned 
among other high functionaries in Britain. If by “ littus Sax- 
onicum’ were certainly meant “the shore inhabited by the 
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Saxons, no further areument would be needed; but it is not 
quite certain that the title may not have borne a sense analogous 
to that of “ Warden of the Scottish Marches,” so that it would 
mean “Count of the shore exposed to the attacks of the Saxon 
pirates.” Nor, on the whole, does it seem likely that the Ro- 
mans. who were masters of the sea as well as of the land. would 
have allowed any immigration of Saxon tribes into Britain dur- 
ine the period of their oce upation. Of such movements, what- 
ever might be their motive, Roman governors and generals were 
always extremely Jealous : — the eens dae or extermi- 
nation of the Usipetes and Tenchtheri by Ceesar, when they had 
crossed the Rhine, and were aauati to settle In Gaul; and 
his, as it appears to us, cruel and wanton persecution of the 
Helvetii for having quitted their mountain-valleys in search of 
a more spacious and fertile te rritory. At any rate, the point is 
of no great consequence, — [t is possible that parts of the eastern 
coast Inay have been seized and colonised by Saxons immediately 
after the withdrawal of the Roman armies; it is certain that an 
clement of fable is present in the traditionary accounts of the 
later occupation which we find in Beda and the Saxon Chro- 
nicle. Nevertheless, it cannot reasonably be doubted that the 
hundred years between the middle of the fifth and the middle 
of the sixth century was the period in which the colonisation 
of England by Teutonic tribes was substantially effected. 

To these tribes Beda gives the names of Saxons, Angles, and 
‘utes. Much has been written—and to no great purpose, as 
yet—on the difficult question, how far these differences of name 
involved. differences of language and national character; but 
thus much is clear.—that the lancuage of the new-comers, taken 
as a Whole, occupied a position hetween the Germanic and the 
Scandinavian tongues. This is just what the geographical posi- 
tion of their continental home, between Germany and Denmark, 
would lead us to expect. The Anglo-Saxon had not, indeed, 
the passive form of the verb, nor the curious Scandinavian for- 
mation by which the definite article follows and coalesces with 
its substantive ; in these points it was Germanic ; but in several 
words, and those of daily use, it agreed with the Scandinavian 
ind differed from the Germanie tongues. Thus the Anglo- 
Saxon cwen, heafod, treow, widu, winge, syllan (English quean, 
head, tree. wood, wing, sell) correspond with the Danish hone, 
hoved, tir, ved, vinge, SCL Ige ; the Anelo-Saxon bletsian or bles- 
sian (Enelish bless) corresponds with the Icelandic blessa : m 
il these cases the Germanic words ave entirely different! 

What manner of men were these Saxons or Angles to look 

Hauptis no doubt cognate to heafod, but has a secondary and figurative 


Meaning, 
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at? Fair-haired, blue-eyed, strong, and tall: such was certain) 
the general type. Tacitus? speaks of the “ truces et ererules 
oculi, rutile come” of the Germans in general.  Cresar, speak- 
ing of the Sueviima German nation, inhabiting what is nov 
Westphalia.’—says that their diet, their incessant activity, and 
the freedoin of their life, nourish their strength, and cause them 
to be of huge stature: “immani corporum magnitudine.” There 
ave Inany other testimonies to the same effect. 

Did they brine their wives and children with them to their 
new home across the water, as the English do now when they 
vo to Canada or New Zealand; or did they, like the Spaniards 
in Mexico, freely take wives to themselves of the women of the 
country 2? They brought their wives with them : such seems to 
have been always the Teutonic custom. Ceesar tells us that the 
Usipetes and Tenchtheri, when they crossed the Rhine with the 


design of settling in Gaul, were accompanied by a multitude of 


women and children: “cum omnibus suis domo excesserant, 
Rhenumaque transierant.”* So in the first book® we read of the 
women who, weeping and with dishevelled hair, entreated the 
soldiers of Ariovistus, as they passed by them to the battle, not 
to allow them to be dr avoed into slavery by the Romans. _ It 
happens that from this passage a direct inference can be drawn 
as to the conduct of the Anelo-Saxons under like circumstances. 
for amone the seven nations who are mentioned by Cesar as 
arrayed under the banners of Ariovistus, and who had emi- 
erated from Ge — with him, the first-named are the Harudes. 
Now these Harudes (from an old Hieh-German word, harud ov 
hart, meaning a ) are identified by Grimim® with the Hol- 
tingos (a word of like import, from holz, English holt), by 


which name, at a later period, were designated the people ot 


Holstein, the cradle of the Anele race. Even the Danish pirates, 
Whose chief object was plunder, brought their wives with then 
on their visits to our coasts, as we learn from. two passages i 
the Saxon Chronicle, wider the years 89+ and $96. Indeed, the 


veneration which the Germanic races paid to their women was D 


so enthusiastic a character that it must have made the thought 
of intermarrying with the daughters of an alien people repulsive 
to all their deepe st feelings. The “ worship of woman” has been 
zealously preached by Celtic theorists in our own day ;7 but the 
idea is Teutonic. “They deem a certain sanctity, and myste- 
rious prophetic insight, to reside in their women ; they neither 
despise their counsels, nor disregard their oracular utterances. 


= (rerm, iv. 3 De Bell. Gall, iv. 1. 
‘ Ibid. iv. 14. > Chap. li. 


° See Mémoires dela Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1850- 1800, 
ol. 


‘ By Michelet and Auguste Comte, for instance. 
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in the time of his late sacred majesty Vespasian, we have seen 
how Velleda long passed among the greater part of them for « 
voddess. But even long ALO, Amina and many others were 
venerated by them, yet neither trom flattery, nor with any idea 
of enrolling them amone the eods.”® | 

How were these invading ‘Teutons officered, and upon what 
principle were their forces Hogi The 5 Saxon Chronic ‘le 
describes Hengist and Horsa by the name “ Here-toga” (Germ. 
herzog, literally army-leader), ; and Cerdie and C ynric, the founders 
of Wessex, by that of gsileneeun.” In the conception of the 
chronicler it is evident that none of the leaders of the immigra- 
tion were kings before the expeditions sailed ; but that they 
assuned the royal title as soon as they had firmly established 
themselves in Britain. So <Ariovistus, after settline with his 
followers In Gaul, assumed the title of king, though that title is 
said by Tacitus to have been naturally repuenant to a German 
ear” and Cesar tells us that, in his tine, reeular and perma- 
nent monarchy was wiknown amone them!’ Whether they 
were merely powerful thanes in their own country, or members 
of the comitatus, or following, of their respective sovereigns, we 
camot tell; but the latter seems most probable. The feudal 
relation of lord and vassal flourished amone the Germans in 
the time of Tacitus ;'! the intervenine centuries had doubtless 
strenethened and extended that relation ; and a powerful gesith 
so were the comites, or lege-men, called) could not be better 
provided for than by sending him to wrest a slice of the fair 
lands of Britain from its cowardly and worthless inhabitants. 

In the rank and file of the emigration, the chief principle 
of order and arrangement was undoubtedly the family bond. 
The battalions of a Saxon army were not numerical aggregates, 
composed of any recruits that offered; nor were they, except 
accidentally, local corps, like the old London train-bands, raised 
from a particular town or district ; they were, like the Highland 
clans, or the Albanian pharas, bands of men all connected toge- 
ther by the ties of more or less distant pagers: ~ proba- 
bly bearing a common name. Upon this pomt the language 
held by Tacitus is explicit : * Nec fortuita conglobatio turmain 
aut cuneum _— sed familie et propinquitates."% — Cesar also 
speaks of the “ eentes cognationesque,” who cultivated the lands 
allotted to hen in common. Thus the inhabitants of each 
vicus or mark originally formed one kin-ship or gens ; and this 
tie of blood was not obliterated, or even inuch impaired, for many 
S Tac, Germ, vii. 

* «* Regis nomen invisum.”” Annales, ii. 44. 
‘In pace nullus communis est magistratus, sed principes regionum 


atque pagorum inter suos jus dicunt.” De Bell, Gall, vi. 22. 
N Germania, 1°, 14. aS 3 7s 
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venerations. These kin-ships were called by patronymic names. 
thus in Beowulf we meet with Wioingas, Brondingas, Brentin- 
gas, and Wylfingas, meaning the sons or kindred of Wio, Brond, 
Brent, and Wulf, 71g beme the patronymic termination, and ag 
the nominative plural in rs ction. What we should call in these 
days a colonising mania seized upon the Angles ; they deserted 
their native seats in Schies) sia -tHolstem en aasse ; the country 
Which they had occupicd was lying waste in the time of Beda; 
and when the Britons had been sufticiently beaten and driven 
away, a large number of victorious claus or kin-ships must have 
been ready to step into the pOSsession of the lands of the con- 
quered, as soon as the allotment should take place. 

But besides these catherines of trooped kinsmen, we cannot 
doubt that another Le scription ot foree—in Many respects ad dhore 
effective one—was at the command of the leaders of the emi- 
eration. This consisted in their respective followings, the trains 
of gesiths, who were bound to them for life and death, and must 
do their bidding, recklessly and blindly, without asking questions. 
The actual course wane a things would probably take is suggested 
hy a passage of Ceesar :!? © When any chief has declared in coun- 
cil that he is ready to be w leader [upon an expedition |, that all 
who desire to follow him may declare their intention so to do, 
all those who like the service and the man start up, and promise 
their aid, and are applauded by the throne. Jf any among these 
desert the undertaking, they are esteemed no better than de- 
serters and traitors, and no reliance ts placed upon them ever 
afterwards, 

Here we have already the germ of the relation between lord 
and liegeman, which in the time of Tacitus was much farther 
developed. Then it was “ disgraceful for a chieftain to be sur- 
passed in valour, and no less disevaceful in a coudtatius to fall 
short of the valour of its head. Life-long infamy was the por- 
tion of him who retreated safely out of a conflict in which his 
chief had fallen. The most solemn cngagement which they knew 
was that which bound the follower to defend and watch over his 
lord, and even to desive that his own feats of arms should but 
redound to the other’s glory. The chieftains fought for victory, 
the followers for their chieftain.” The Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 755, 
records a tragedy which, in some of its circumstances, remark- 
ably illustrates the words of Tacitus. Cynewulf, king of f the 
West Saxons, was surprised by Cyneheard, his relative. in a house 
where he had gone upon a) visit, and was slain. The king's thanes 
rushed in to his defenee ; but too late. Cyucheard then offered 
them lite and lands if they would « condone the deed; but they 
rejected his offer, and died fighting toa man. In the morning, 


'S De Bell, Gall, vi. 22. 
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the remainder of the kine’s thanes and followers heard of what 
had happened, and marched to attack Cyneheard. To these again 
he offered their own choice of money and lands if they would 
orant him the kingdom, adding that many of their own relatives 
were with him. but they said that no relative was dearer to 
them than their lord, and that they would never follow his mur- 
derer. On the other hand, their relatives refused for the same 
reasons to desert Cyneheard; and all, except one, fell with him 
in the battle that ensued. 

As, therefore, we know from Tacitus that this institution of 
personal allegiance was vigorous in Germany in the first century, 
and find from the record just quoted that it was in full foree 
among the West Saxons in the eighth, we may conclude with 
certainty that in all the intervening time it was one of the chief 
forces in Tentonic society. If so, the leaders of the emigration 
to Britain had each his band of devoted followers, who would be 
sure to vie with each other in deeds of perilous daring, and to 
whom, When the enemy was completely humbled, their lord would 
have to assign substantial rewards, in the shape of booty, lands, 
or posts of trust. Kemble has overlooked this class of settlers. 
He can see only the megda, or kin-ships, settling on lands as- 
sioned to them by patriarchal kings; these lands formed into 
recular marks, according to old Teutonic custom; the marks 
eradually coalescing in yas, or federations of inarks ; the eas at 
a later period arbitrarily re-distributed into shires by powerful 
princes, just as Charlemagne dealt with the German gauss. This 
historic picture is beautifully elaborated by Kemble, who was a 
man of true genius and imagination ; but, for reasons presently 
to be given, we doubt whether he has assigned its due influence 
to the feudal or quasi-feudal element which was present and 
active in Anglo-Saxon society from the first. 

Let us now suppose a hundred years to have gone by since 
the first landing of Teutons on the Isle of Thanet. By that time 
the greater part of Kent and the Isle of Wight had been colonised 
by Jutes; Saxons had spread themselves over Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and Dorsetshire, and had oceupied Essex and Middlesex ; 
Anevles had established themselves in Norfolk and Suffolk, in 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland. The miserable Britons 
were being continually pushed northwards by the West Saxons, 
and westwards by all the other colonists. Was there any general 
plan upon which this great colonising operation proceeded ; and 
if so, is it possible now to ascertain its nature ? 

The common histories furnish no answers to these questions ; 
but Kemble, in his admirable chapter on “The Mark,” has under- 
taken the task, and, in a great measure, accomplished it success- 


lt See Miller’s Deutsche Stamme, iv. 14. 
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fully. He has shown that the different kin-ships, so soon as the 
old ecupiers were routed out, were settled each upon its own 
portion of arable lands, with the woods, fens, pastures, &c. thereto 
appertaining. This home of a Teutonic community, enthroned 
wnid the rich corm-bearing slopes and green level meadows of 
some river-valley ; the houses of the colonists, standing on some 
rounded eminence where the ground was dry, and yet springs 
were plentiful ; the nearer woodland on the hill-side, with its 
enatled oaks, giving pasture to numerous swine; the less dis- 
turbed forest higher up, giving cover to various wild animals, and 


stretching up to the water-shed,—perhaps a barren heath, or a 
chalk down, or a rocky ‘ot y the unbroken forest still a 


7 


the mark terminated, and the i LLItOL y of the mark m fee nel 1eh- 
houringe parallel valley began this picture, every feature of 
which, where it needs it, may be verified by an appeal to copious 
documentary evidence, can easily be reproduced to the Magina- 
tion of him who, walking on a summers day round the boun- 
davies of some old slumbering ¢ ountry par ish,—boundarics which 
can often be proved to coimcide with those of Saxon marks,— 
observes how beautifully adapted are the different portions of its 
territory to the supply of all the pumary wants of human Tite, 
The sites of the original marks may, as Kemble thinks, be 
very generally inferred trom the presence of the syllable eng in 
Enolish names of places. Thus, Mallingas (Malline im Ient), 
a place mentioned in a Saxon charter,’ is iferred to be the 
mark the lands of _— were allotted at the original distribu- 
tion to the Mallines, or kindred of Mall. A considerable num- 
ber of names of places (Steyning, Bockine, Ealing, Halling, 
Epping, Gidding, Hairline, Reading, &e.) ~ thus supposed to 
have a purely patronymic significance, and to point out in each 
case the site of the original allocation of lands to the Steenningas 
(kindred of Steena). Boci Meas (kink lred of Boea) )s and so on. It 
appears to be a rule without an exception, that ‘all places having 
names thus derived either stand upon, or are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of, extensive tracts of good land. Indeed, it 
would be me xplicable i if the fact were otherwive for colonists Mm 
a country of which only the best portion has been reclaimed, an 
who have e xpelled the native inhabitants even from that portion, 
will take care that the lines shall fall to them in pleasant places, 
and will leave all poor and hunery soils, much more the marshes, 
heaths. moors, and fells, to be occupied by those who come after 
them. We may draw, therefore, the practical inference that the 
owner of land near Bealines, or Packington, or Aldingham, or 
any place whatever involving the patronymic syllable, is likely, 
eceteits pai tbus, to be better eff than the owner of an equa! 


9 (Coder Dipl. no. 240, 
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quantity ofacres near a Heathfield, or a Morley (Moor-ley), or a 
Puckeridge. 
Many questions sugeest themselves in connection with these 
patronymic place-names, which cannot be here discussed. Why, 
for instance, do these pure patronymie names occur so much 
more frequently in the eastern and south-eastern counties than 
in other parts of Eneland? How comes it that while in a num- 
her of cases they have held — eround as local denominations 
to the present time, in a far larger number they are pare ned 
with some locally doaane. termination, as in Oddinga-lea 
Oddingley, in Worcestershire), Sempinga-ham (Sempring-ham, 
in Lincolnshire), and Cateringa-tun Catherington, in Hamp- 
shire) ¢ For answering these and iInany sinilar questions, the 
materials probably exist ; for cur present purpose it is sufficient 
to have proved the gene val state ment, that the presence of the 
syilable cag, in an Knetish place-name, if possessing a patrony- 
mic force! points out all over Eneland the situation of the 
primitive settlements of the Teutonic population. The pure 
patronynuc (e.g. Malline™) implies the whole tract of land as- 
slened in the original division to the warriors who formed the 
kindred of Mel or Meella, and constituting their mark. The 
patronymico-descriptive hames—such as Eatington in Warwick- 
shire, or Arlingham in Gloucestershire--imply that the actual 
work of colomsation is in progress ; they show us the tun, or 
clearing, of the kindred of Eata, carved out of the encircling 
forest, and the home of the Arlineas, that is, the collection of 
their mud-huts and wood-cabins, placed upon the highest and 
driest oround to be found within their mark, whence they is- 
sued to their field-work by Severn stream in the morning, and to 
which they retuned at night. The next class, that of personal 
descriptive naiues,—such as Lilleshall, Adisham (Eile s-hiéim), 


and Lullworth—seems to point to a somewhat later pe riod, 

6 Tt is necessary to beon one’s guard against assuming this point hastily, 
for the évg had several other m eanings in ‘Anglo-S Saxon, and also occurs in 
many English place-names where it has no right to be. In such names as 
Ing-ham, Ing- atestone, &e., the iy signifies meadow. Sometimes, as Ikemble 
remarks (i, 60, note), it signifies possession or belonging, as Folewin-ing lend, 
the land of F olewine. Sometimes, by a confusion between the ideas of de- 
scent and local belonging, it has the same force with ensts or avus in Latin : 
thus, [lohtuninga-mearc means the mark of the Houghton-ings or people of 
Houghton; Micheminge-merke, the mark of the people of Mitcham. Kemble 
i. 452) has wrongly assumed both these names to have patronymic signifi- 
cance. Again. in the place-names Abingdon, Assington (in Essex), Hed- 
dington (in Wiltshire), Huntingdon, and Seckington (in Warwickshire), the 
ing © ame to be inserted out of mere regard to “cuphony, the Saxon names 
being Vbban-dun, Assan-dun, -ESan-dun, Huntan-dun, and Seecan-dun. 
Kemble feli into error here ; he interred from Heddington and Seckington 
the existence of the ancient marks Heafodingas and Secgingas. Compare 
the Sax. Chron. a.p. 755 and 878, 

’ Mallingas, Cod, Dip. 240. 
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with the growing pressure of population, men began to wander 
into the “bush” in search of new sites for settlement: wher 
some adventurous Lilla—perhaps the very man who eave his 
breast to the dageer of the assassin in defence of King Kalwint$— 
strugeling across the swampy plain to the north-east of the 
Wrekin, established himself on the commanding rocky hill 
which to this day bears his name; or when some Lulla may 
have received from a kine of Wessex, in return for faithful 
vice, a grant of lance for a weord or manor on the Dorsetshire 
coast. The last class. that of purely descriptive hames,—the 
Ashtords, Weybridges, Moretons, &¢..—became of course indefi- 
nitely multiphed as the country became more thickly settled) 
and would not admit of analysis within moderate compass. 
Kemble gives a ist of some six hundred patronymic names 
of marks, which he infers from the existnme names of places 
in Eneland. Some will be inclined to doubt the real patro- 
nymic character of this laree number, because it will strike 
them that an extremely small proportion of them: could have 
been formed from the common Anelo-Saxon nemes with which 
history makes us familiar. But this difticulty is dispelled by 
closer investigation. It is true that Alfred. Kebert, Ethelwullt, 
Sigterth, Herebert, and indeed the whole class of historic names, 
do not admit of patronymies being formed from them, But 
upon inspection it will appear that each of these names con- 
sists of two parts,—a simple primitive name, and a qualifying 
or distinguishing ¢ term Thus in Alfred, Alf-ear, Adlf-ric, 
Alf-sig, 4Elf-wine, we have the simple name Atlf, and distin- 
eushing affixes signifying counsel, defence, government, victory, 
and friendship. From the older name Alf, the patronymic cEH- 
ing, dtlf-ineas is readily formed, and the place-names Alving- 
ham (in Lincolnshire), Alvine-ton (in Devonshire), become at 


When individual character and energy came more into play, and. 


once intelligible. So in Os-wald, Os-bert, Os-rie, &e., we have 


‘Ss Sax. Chron. a. p. 626, 

The suggestion may be hazarded, that an element which enters into 
the composition of several of these names has been hitherto misunderstood. 
The gren, green, or grin, in such names as Grendon, Greenwich, Grinstead, 
has always been understood to represent the Anglo-Saxon word gr¢ne, 
yreen, But is it probable that the men of a rude time, when, as in the Ho- 
meric age, keenness and distinctness of pex ‘ceptiol 1made ui p for deficiency 
in reflective powers, should, in naming localities, make frequent use of 2 
qualifying term which in this country and climate so little qualifies? Occa- 
sionally the notion of greenness may have been intended ; but in the names 
of Greenwich, Greenham (in Berkshire and Somersetshire) , Grendon (in 
North: imptonshire and Warwickshire), Gransden (in Huntingdonshire), and 
several others, is it not more likely that some lost Anglo-Saxon word is 
involved, corresponding to the German guiiinze, a border or limit? The no- 
tion of * border-town,’ * border-hill,’ &e. ., exactly suits the actual position 
of all the places named, which are close to the ‘boundary-line of their re- 
spective counties. 


ea ill 
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the old name Osa (which actually occurs in the list of the 
bishops of Selsey, given by Florence of Worcester), and we 
then understand how Ossing-ton and Ose-by obtained their 
names. A lone list of these older Saxon names might be 
partly compiled trom the lists in Hlorence of Worcester. and 
from the Codex Diplomaticus, partly deduced from the newer 
compound names in the manner just explained; and it would 
then appear that a very large proportion of the patronymic 
place-names might be traced to simple names that ave still 
producible. Kor imstance, the Adding-tons and Addine-hams 
in various counties, the Allineg-tons in Kent, Dorsetshire, &e., 
Bassing-bowne in Cambridgeshire, and Bassing-ham in Lin- 
colnshive, Kating-ton in Warwickshire, Molline-ton in Cheshire, 
and Podding-ton in Bedfordshire (we are merely giving a small 
sumple), Way be re spec tive ly traced to the simple names Adda, 

Alle, Bassa, Eata, Moll, and Podda—all which oceur in the 
lists in Florence. 

One more caution should be added. When digs takes the 
place of ag, one may feel certain that the name of an individual, 
not of i a@ kin-ship, is intended. Thus Ettinesall (in Stattord- 
shire) is a corruption of Etinges-heel,2° where Etinges is the 
genitive case singular of Eting. This rule is probably applic- 
able to Billingshurst in Sussex, Billingsley in Shropshire, Hem- 
ings-ton in Leiceste rshire, and mnany other places. Where the 
name of a kin- ship is intended, the possessive plural form is 
used, which ends in nga (Modinga-ham, Mveessinga-ham) ; and 
it is hardly conce ‘ivable that, in the process of abbreviation and 
corruption, an s should be introduced de novo into such words. 

Leaving now the subject of the primary or mark organisa- 
tion, we come to the secondary or Scir- organisation. Kemble, 
as was before intimated, is of opinion that the colonisation of 
Kneland followed precisely the same course which the researches 
of German writers have shown to have prevailed in ancient 
Germany. He thinks that as in Germany several marks freely 
united to form a eau, which was a se 1f-coverned federation of 
free communities, and as this organisation extended through 
all the Teutonic lands on the Continent, so in England the marks 
were at first universally wnited in gas, although he admits that 
this organisation fell to pieces at a period anterior to historic 
record. Now, without disputing the possibility, or even the 
probability, of the partial establishment of gas in the earliest 
period of Anglo-Saxon settlement, it is necessary to point out 
how extremely unsubstantial is the evidence upon which Kem- 
ble’s assumption rests. Nowhere throughout the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, nor in the most ancient charters, nor in the Saxon laws, 


2 Cod. Dipl. 329. 
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does the term oa occur, It is only found in a strange docu- 
ment of unknown date, which Kemble extracts from Spelman’ s 
Glossary, and which appears to be a list of territorial divisions, 
as existing in Eneland at the time of its compilation, specityme 
the number of hides contained in each. Kemble appears to 
take this list for an imperfect ‘catalogue of the English gas,” 
but as only two out of thirty-four divisions named in it are 
described as eas (Noxga-od and Ohtea-ea), while others, such 
as Kast Enele and West Seaxna, represent large kingdoms, the 
natural inference would rather be that none of the divisions 
vere considered by the writer as gas except the two so de- 
scribed. Besides this unintelligible document, there is absolutely 
no evidence other than that which the analogy of Germany sup- 
plies. This, however, does not amount to muc th. The rude re pul 
lican equality which characterised the carliest-known society im 
Continental Germany, and with which the institution of the eau 
would naturally fit in, has little to correspond to it in the Anglo- 
Saxon systel, at whatever stage Or epoch Wwe May view it, 
Colonists who have to fight their way inch by inch, against an 
equally civilised native gms cammot dispense with that 
military organisation which implies large powers in the central 
authority. When the Britons were subdued, the kingdoms 
which the ditierent victorious chieftains had established on the 
rus of the ancient system: necessarily came into hostile col- 
lision; and to maintain his dignity or his namegeineniee, the 
Saxon was still obliged to entrust laree power of goverment 
to his king. The very fact of the Bretwalda-ship, ofl his traced 
back to the fifth century, unplyine as it cloes a ereat accumiula- 
tion of power in the hands of the bretwalda for the time being, 
secius Inconsistent with the e@eneral institution of gas, which, 
according to the fundamental idea of-them, were so politically 
independent, that Kemble “can imagine the ga... . declaring 
war against a neighbour. *! 

Without, then, denying that the marks may in some parts 

England, and under peculiar circumstances, have coalesced 
spontaneously into eds, though there is no direet evidence in 
favour of the assumption, it seems to us that the general set and 
spinit of the historical and other evidence suggest some such 
view as the following. 

The first kings, in proportion as their people spread farther 
and farther from the seat of government, would appoint sub- 
kings,—sub-reouli, as Beda calls them,—to govern as tributary, 
but practically independent, rulers in the remoter districts. 
This state of things is desertbed by Kemble im the following 


“1 Phillips, in his Angelsichsisches Recht (Gottingen, 1825), takes a similar 
view to that here given. 
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passage ~~  Amone the territories Which at one time or other 
were incorporated with the kingdom of Mercia, one is celebrated 
under the name of Hwiee Cas 5 it comprise “l the then diocese of 
Worcester. This small province hot only retained its kine til] 
. late period, but had frequently several kines at once; thus 
Osvic and Oshere, 4delweard, A.delheardl, ASelric, and, in all 
probability, Oswucdu, between A.D. 704-709. A few years later, 
viz. between 757 and 785, we find three brothers, Eanberht. 
Ealdred, and Uhtred, claiming the royal title in the same dis- 
trict : while Offa, their relative, swayed the paramount sceptre of 
Mercia. That other parts of that great kingdom had always 
formed separate states, is certain; even in the time of Penda 
(who reigned from 626 to 656) we know that the Middle Aneles 
were ruled by Peada, his son, while Merewald, another son, was 
king of the West Hecan, or people of Heretordshire. In the 
important battle of Winwidteld, where the fall of Penda perhaps 
secured the triumph of Christianity, we learn that thirty om 
commanders fell on the Mercian side. Under A%dilred, Penda’s 
son and successor, we find Beorhtwald calling himself a king in 
Mercia. Durine the reien of Centwine in Wessex, we hear of a 
king, Baldred, whose kingdom probably comprised Sussex and 
part of Hampshire ; at the same period also we find ASdilheard 
calling himself kine of Wessex. . . . Frisuwald, nm a charter to 
the mon istery of Chertse y, me ntions the aren: sub-requli as 
concurring in the erant: Osric, Wighard, and “delwald.” 

These sub-kines must have been gesiths or comites of the 
paramount sovereigns ; and it is reasonable to suppose that 
they would have already received large grants of land in the 
districts placed under their authority. Let us, for the sake of 
clearness, Imagine in a particular instance the manner in which 
the system would work. Many and various historical notices 
prove that Kent consisted of at least two kingdoms’ down to a 
very late period, of which the capitals were at Canterbury and 
Rochester. Canterbury (Cantwara-byrig, the fortified city of 
the dwellers in Kent) was the abode of the paramount king of 
Kent; the valley of the Stour, and the many fertile tracts be- 
tween the Stour and the east coast, having doubtless been ocen- 
pied very early by the Jute colonists. A broad sweep of com- 
paratively undesirable land, much of which is woodland to this 
day, intervenes between the Stour and the Medway. This would 
be left by the early settlers nearly untouched ; and the y would 
press on to the rich lands in the valley of the Medway. Here 
a large population would soon spring up, for which the natural 
capital would be Rochester, an old Roman port and station, 
Where the navigation of the Medway commenced. Here we 


=> Saxons in England, i. 149. “3 Kemble, i. 148. 
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suppose our paramount king to place one of the most trusted 
and powerful of his gesiths, giving him the title of king, but re- 
serving a tribute and the right of summoning him and his free- 
men to follow him in his wars. The boundaries of this petty 
kingdom would at first be in great measure undefined. To the 
north, the Thames offered a convenient frontier. To the east, 
the border settlers, advancing gradually towards each other from 
the Medway and the Stour, would, probably not till after some 
fighting and much wrangling, and many appeals to the witan 
of the two kingdoms, agree upon a boundary-line. The same 
process would go on on the side of Sussex and Surrey ; and a 
compromised frontier would at last be agreed on, such as we 
find it at the present day. The men of Sussex would be suffered 
to retain a portion of the land upon the head waters of the Med- 
way and its aftluents, which they would perhaps have reached 
from the Rother sooner than the Kentishmen pressing up the 
Medway ; while barren hills and heaths would form a natural 
march on the side of Surrey, with the exception of an encroach- 
ment of the latter, at its south-east corner, into the Medway 
basin. 

Such subordinate kingdoms were long permitted to exist by 
the Romans under their paramount rule, as that of Hiero in 
Sicily, and the tetrarchies in Palestine ; for while their adminis- 
trative system was yet imperfect, the arrangement saved them 
trouble. But it was inevitable that these petty sovereigns should 
ultimately be swept away in the advancing tide of imperialism 
and centralisation. A similar arrangement used to form one of 
the regular stages in the deglutition of an Indian principality 
by the East-India Company. When the Company felt itself 
strong enough to interfere, but not as yet to assume the entire 
vovernment, it used to secure the succession to the throne of 
2% competitor won over to favour its interests; the “protected 
sovereignty” lasted for a while, but was swallowed up by the 
Company as soon as the administrative difficulty had been over- 
come through the general expansion of its governmental system. 
Even so, it was not in the nature of things that the petty kings 
whom we read of in Kent and Mercia and Wessex should pre- 
serve their thrones in face of the gradual consolidation of the 
imonarchies to which they vespectively belonged, any more than 
it was possible that when one of those monarchies had obtained 
a decided start over the rest in policy, population, and resources, 
it should not absorb them within itself. As early as the year 
S00, we learn from an entry in the Saxon Chronic le that kings 
had ceased to reign among the Hwiccas; in that year they 
were governed by an ealdorman, ac ting under Cynw ulf ki ing of 
Mercia. This substitution of ealdormen for kings marks “the 
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rise of that shiral organisation which, with comparatively trifling 
ee ations, prevails over England a this day. After explain- 
ing a few of its original fundamental relations, we shall be in a 
position to speculate, with the aid of the existing county geo- 
vraphy and such imperfect documentary evidence as we possess, 
on the various inodes in which our counties assumed their pre- 

sent shape. 

The ealdorman was the head of the shire, for civil, military, 
and judicial purposes. The office was certainly not hereditary, 
though in the later Saxon reigns, particularly under the weak 
and vicious Etheired, it tended to become so. The king, we 
find, could depose an ealdorman ; and it is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that he could also appoint one. They were frequently 
new relations of the king, and would probably be in every case 
members of his comitatus. When the ealdormen succeeded to 
the petty kings, it seems that in some cases the shires over which 
they ruled were smaller, and in some cases larger, than our pre- 
sent counties.7! Thus we have no reason to believe that the 
kingdom of the Hwiccas, when it first passed to an ealdorman 
about the year 800, was at that time divided into the present 
ininor districts of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire. In Kent, 
on the other hand, the ealdormen who succeeded the kings ruled 

cach over a fraction of the present county. This would be very 
much an atiair of population; the divisions would be small 
when the population was dense, “and large when it was scattered. 
But when Kemble, contrasting the shire with his imaginary 4, 
speaks of it as’? “a political division,” “without pec culiar indi- 
vidual character of its own or principle of internal cohesion,” a 
protest must be entered against language which, while it would 
swit well enough the formal parallelograms or rhombs, called 
states and counties, into which the Americans map out their 
territory, cannot truly be applied to the formation of our English 
shires. The geographical argument, as we shall presently see, 
tells against the theory of arbitrary delimitations. 

To return, however, to the ealdorman. It was his business 
twice in the year, after Easter and Michaelmas, to hold the 
shire-mét, or county court, in which he and the bishop presided 
with equal jurisdiction. This assembly exercised both adminis- 
trative and judicial functions. In its administrative capacity it 
epresented the whole landed property of the shire, and there- 


-! The word caldorman is used in two senses in the Saxon Chronicle: for 
the governor of a province, comprising many shires (e. g. Edri¢ ealdorman of 
Mercia, A.D. 1007) ; and, in a stricter and lower sense, for the head of a shire. 
After the reign of Canute, the word “ eorl,’’ earl, is similarly employed ; 
Godwin is Earl of Wessex. Sussex, and nent, and all his sons are earis 
ap dex r him. 

° Vol. i. p. 87 
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fore required the attendance of all the great proprietors, cither 
in person or by approved deputies. By it questions of disputed 
boundary between mark and mark, which the inferior courts had 
been unable to arrange, were examined and settled ; and it would 
certainly also have to deal with that still more tmportant class 
of questions which related to the boundaries between its own 
and adjoming shires. Such questions would be continually aris- 
ine, owine to the want (which of course in those days it was 
mnpossible to su py of a survey of the territory previous to 
settlement. A settler in one county in America does not en- 
croach upon the lanl In an adjoining comity, even though unoc- 
cupied. because certain blazed lines in the forest, cut by the 
covernient surveyors, prescribe to him the limits beyond whiel: 
he may not pass. But, in the absence of a previous survey, 
every border thane would push his occupation as far as he could ; 

and when the herdsmen met in the woods, the only peaceable 

mode of arranging antagonistic claims was by appeal to mene 
higher authority. Sueh an authority was found in the shire- 
mot, and, probably, in the last resort, in the witena-gemodt of the 
kinedom. 

But upon what principle was the site of this Mnportant cen- 
tral authority in each shire determined? Generally upon that 
of placing the government as nearly as possible in the centre of 
the rural population which. it had to govern, Large seaport 
towns, having a distinct municipal eovernment of their own, 
were left out of the account ; thus Gloucester was fixed on as the 
shire capital without reference to Bristol, and Winchester with- 
out reference to Southampton. In a country where much of the 
surface is still uncultivated, the population only gathers thickly 
where the land is good. Thus the fertile plain of the Severn all 
round Worcester must have been well peopled while the out- 
lying parts of the county, about the Malvern Hills in one direc- 
tion, the Broisevove Lickey in another, and the hilly district 
round Bewdley in a third, were still in a wild state. South of 
Worcester the Severn plain is much contracted, and it opens out 
again around Gloucester. Here, therefore, a second nucleus of 
population would be formed, and a second site be found for a 
shire capital. We know that while the Hwiceas constituted a 
kingdom, Worcester was its capital °° here, therefore, the first 
ealdorman would hold his shire-médt. But as the population 
down the river increased, the Gloucestershire thanes would think 
it a hardship to bring their business to the court at Wercester, 
and they would at last solicit the King of Mercia to form a new 
shire, and appoint a new ealdorman over it. The new shire 
capital would be fixed at Gloucester, as the most central point 


® Florence of Worcester, Ab. 717; and App., article “ Hwiccia.”’ 
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relatively to the existing population. And it results from what 
has been said, that long atter the shires of Worcester and Glou- 
eester had been constituted, the land on both sides of the bor- 
der would in many parts be still a wilderness,—“No Man’s 
Land,” to use a phrase which still attaches to many a bleak 
noor and hill-top in England. For colonists in a new country 
select the good land and reject the bad by as sure an instinet ; 
that which euides the bee in its rambles among the flowers. A 
few years ago the colony of Tasmania had a population of but 
seventy thousand souls, about half as many as the parish of 
Marylebone. Yet more than half of an island as large as Tie- 
land was even at that time occupied in every part by this hand- 
ful of settlers, in the sense that no considerable tract of eood 
land, which had any possible means of communication with a 
market, was even at that time left uncultivated, though the fer- 
tile strips were often separated by miles and miles of “bush,” 
where the land was too poor to admit of profitable cultivation 
ull the population had become greatly increased. 

We can now understand the origin of the ragged edges which 
many of ow county boundaries exhibit, the interlacines of the 
territory of adjoining shires, and the complete severance anid 
isolation of portions of a shire in the midst of the lands o 
another. Boundaries are of three kinds,—natural, conven- 
tional, and artificial, The first comprise mountain and hill 
ranges, the sea and unfordable rivers, extensive marshes, and 
barren table-lands. The second, fordable rivers and streams, 
and preéxisting well-marked roads. The third, all boundaries 
that are marked by stones, poles, ditches, fences, &c., employed 
for that express purpose. Of the first kind our county boun- 
daries present many instances. Such are the Malvern Hills be- 
tween Worcestershire and Herefordshire, the Pennine Range 
between Laneashire and Yorkshire, the high mountains from 
Helvellyn to Wrynore Gap that part W estmoreland from Cum- 
berland, the Thames between Kent and Essex, and the Humber 
between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. It depends, however, on 
the direction and position of a hill-range with reference to the 
county capital, whether it shall enter into the boundary or not. 
A range of hills occurring near the line of collision be tween the 
border scttiers of two shires would, as the marches were era- 
dually fille up, be willingly acquiesced in as the boundary ; 
: nder other circumstances the stream of settlement would pass 
beyond it. When the borderers met in the midst ofa cultivable 
couitry, the march would not be settled so easily. Individual 
energy would come into play ; a bold and active settler would 
make a push in advance, now from one shire, now from the 
other ; the lie of the ground would favour such squatting enter- 
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prises here, and impede them there ; each shire-mot would sus- 
tain its own thanes ; and the general result would be, to compro- 
mise matters by agreeing to take rivers and streams for the shire 
boundary, so far as their direction permitted, and to unite these 
conventional portions of the frontier by running artificially- 
marked lines across the intervening hills. The trouble of mark- 
ing out such lines, and of keeping them up, would induce the 
selection ot river and stream boundaries tO the Utmost extent 
possible. We find accordingly that water lmes form by far the 
largest igor of the total leneth of shire boundary in Eneland. 

The inclusion of portions of some shires in others may be 
conceived to have arisen in various ways. A commanding hill, 
visible from afar across the marches, and offerine a strone site 
for a castle, might be seized and fortified by an enterprising 
thane.—say from Worcestershire-—while the country round it, 
lying upon the whole more conveniently for the men of Stafford- 
shire, would be gradually occupied by them. Such was perhaps 


the case with Dudley and its district, a piece of Worcestershire 


completely enclosed in Staffordshire. Dudley Castle, built on a 
hieh hill with abrupt sides, which, with reference to medieval 
varfare, couateiaited an almost impregnable position, is com- 
monly said to have been “founded by Dodo or Dudo, a Saxon 
prince, by whom it was owned at the time of the mapnaneny, and 
who built a castle here about the year 7002* Such ts the stuif 
which we are often called upon to take for history. This vague 
and worthless statement is taken from Camden, who e@ives no 
authority for it® But it is highly probable that there was a 
castle here in the Saxon times; and if so, it must have been 

ounded by a Worcestershire thane, whom, thus securely posted, 
Staffords hire. though she could cut off from his county, was 
never able to dislodee. 

Such is a brief gene ral the ‘OLY of the manner in which the 
counties south of the —s rmay be supposed to have attained 
to their present forms. It follows, if we adopt it, that in the 
order of history the made town precedes the county ; the origi- 
nal shire was, in mathematical lanenage, a function - its capital. 
According to the force and weight of the central authori ity repre- 


“* See Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, 1848. Yet, in spite of a few flaws, 
this werk, in the form which it bears in the latest editions, deserves very high 
commendation for the completeness and value of the information it aff oie 

* The veryname which suggested, really militates against it. Dudleyis a 
corruption ot Duddan-lege, that is, Dudda’s lea. (The name Dudda or Dudd 
occurs both in the Saxon Chronicle and in Florence.) ea, which means 
arable land lying fallow, must have originally referred, not to the rocky 
eastle-hill, but to the land lying at its base, which was probably named 
from some Dudda, who first cleared and brought it into cultivation. Had 
not the locality already received its name when the castle was built, the name 
of the town would cert: univ have been Duddan-byrig, or Dudbury. 
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sented by the shire-mot, and summed up In the ealdorman. the 
shire vould expand its borders at the expense of a weaker. or 
contract them under the pressure ota stronger, neighbour. It 
may not be without interest if we proc ‘eed to ex: Mine the known 
facts with respect to certain partic ‘ular counties. or eroups of 
counties, ¢ onside ring them in connection with the Saxon or Anele 
kingdoms, and takine them in the order in which those kine- 
doms were established. 

Kent ceased to be a separate kingdom in 823, when it sub- 
mitted to Egbert king of Wessex. But the shadow of royalty 


| hung round it for some time; joined with Essex, Surrey, and 
| Sussex, it was given by Ethelwulf as a dependent kingdom to 


his son Athelstan (A.D. 856), and passed to another son under 

the same eonditions upon Ethelwulf’s death, in 859. On this 

oceasion it figures for the last time in the Saxon Chronicle as 

“Cantwara-rice,” kingdom of Kent. But already in 851 it was 

| governed by an ealdorman, Elchere, appoimted by Athelstan ; so 
that it had then sunk into the condition of a shire to all intents 
and purposes. ts boundarics had been fixed lone before, while 
It was still a kinedom. 

The small ans of Sussex, founded by Ella in 477, 
salina ck a hard strugele for independence against its power- 
ful neighbour Wessex, to which, like Kent, it was finally an- 
nexed in $823. Its boundaries are to a large extent natural; 1 
consists of the basins of the streams running out of the Weald 
into the English Channel between Romney Marsh and Havant. 

Its boundaries, like those of Kent, must have been fixed lone 
before it became a shire. The shire capital in the Saxon times 
appears to have been Lewes, a town situated in the centre of 
the county. It was stronely fortified by Alfred, and Athelstan 
cave it the privilege of a royal mint. 

Wessex, founded by Cerdie in 495, included all the counties 
south of the Thames and the Bristol Avon, except Kent and 
Sussex. The word scir, shire, appears to have originated 
Wessex: at least the oldest document in which it occurs is the 
Laws of Ina, which date from about the beginning of the eighth 
century. It is in harmony with this that the county to which the 
Saxon Chronicle first gives the name of scir is H lampshire (A.D. 
@95), the oldest part of the kingdom of Wessex. It would not 
be ditticult to trace the operation of the general causes before 
described as governing the formation of shires in regard to each 
county in Wessex, excepting Cornwall. The local names indicate 
that the West Saxons pushed their settlements across the Tamar; 
and a small shire seems to have been formed, including pro- 
bably the Jand on both banks of the river, with Launceston for 
its capital, which is mentioned in King Alfred’s will under the 
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name of Tricon-scire. But a considerable British population 
long held its ground in Devonshire, and even in the city of 
Exeter, till expelled from both by Athelstan im 926, who, ac- 
cording to William of Malmesbury, compelled all persons of 
British race to retire west of the Tamar, and fixed that river as 
their boundary. Cornwall has ever since retained the limits 
then assigned to it. 

The student of political geography observes with interest 
that, whereas in all other parts of England the larger rivers run 
through counties, the Thames alone borders those counties of 
Wessex and Mercia which lie alone its stream. The fact re- 
quires explanation ; for in the natural course of colonisation the 
same body of settlers occupies both banks of a fordable river, 
and spreads itself to the natural boundaries on either side ; and, 
having a common origin, they naturally fall under a common 
government. In the earlier times there ave indications that the 
Thames was no —_—- to this rule. The West Saxons made 
conquests from the Britons in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
far to the north of the Thames ; see Ensham in Oxtord- 
shire, and Bedford, are said to have fallen into their hands, and 
they also penetrated some way into Gloucestershire. But as the 
Mercian kingdom grew stronger and more populous, the West 
Saxons were be ‘aten back. After the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury we hear cf successful Mercian raids into the southern 
shires, in one of which, in 661, the Isle of Wight was tem- 
porarily severed from Wessex and given to the King of Sussex, 
[t seems clear that the result of the struggle was a compromise, 
by which the two kinedoms agreed to take the Thames as their 
common boundary. To this conclusion it is probable that the 
remembrance of the Roman practice contributed, the Thames 
having for many venerations constituted the boundary between 
the provinces of Britannia Prima and Flavia Ceesariensis.”9 

Essex was first colonised about the year 527. This small 
kingdom included the counties of Essex and Mid llesex, and one 
half of Hertfordshire, clearly the eastern half, which is the basin 
of the Lea, and is separated by a high watershed from the basin 
of the Coln, which forms the western half. Essex seems to have 
been seldom, if ever, entirely independent. Of this the charter 
no. 52 supplies a ren mies proof. In it Suaebreed king of 
Essex, in the year 7O4#, erants lands at Twickenham to Waldhere 
bishop of Li mdon ; but, as if his act alone were insufficient to 
secure the title, the Comes Peoethath, “cum licentia regis Ethel- 


The Romans, in all parts of their empire, neglected the natural boun- 
‘Sistas and chose as the demarcations of provinees the sharply detined 
lines supplied by the courses of rivers. They cared little for the ‘holy 
bounds of property,” but carefully defined the limits of power. 
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redi,’ king of Mercia, joims in the conveyance, which his father 
ratified by the signature of King Coenred, who sueceeded Ethel- 
red in this same year. The lands at Twickenham are said to be 
situated “in provincia que nun qu patur Middelseaxen.” The 
Comes was without doubt ~ ealdorman of Middlesex, ap- 
pomted not by Suaebreed, but by the paramount sovereign. 
Strange that “Tw ickenham in Middlesex” should have con- 
veyed—so far as situation 1s concerned i—precisely the same 
ideas to the English who lived eleven hundred years ago as to 
the English of this day! Many continental towns have had a 
name to live from a far remoter antiquity ; but where can one 
be found which stood a thousand years ago in a little territory 
with the same boundaries and the same name at it bears in 
1865 ? 

The kingdom of East Angla, which included Norfoik, Suf- 
folk, and part of Cambridge shire, vas founded towards the close 
of the sixth century. The division into the provinces of North- 
folk and South-folk (thouga J Ikemble is wrong in suy posing that 
it is not recognised in the Saxon Chronicle: see A.D. 1075) 
seems to have arisen me the counties had not a separate 
government till after the Conquest. The history of East Anglia 
is nearly a blank in our annals; but in the formation of its 
countics the operation of the general causes above enumerated 
may be traced. Cambridgeshire, exclusive of the Isle of Ely, 
Which had an independent jurisdiction, may be described as the 
basin of the Cam ; to the north, and on the side of Bedfordshire, 
its boundaries are to a great extent natural; its capital, as im 
most cases, lay near the centre of the county. 

Henry of Huntingdon, a monk of the twelfth century, is our 
earliest authority for the details of the colonisation of Mercia. 
He states that about the year 584 a body of Angles from North- 
wnbria, under Crida or Creoda, crossed the Humber and laid 
the foundations of a new kingdom. The death of this Crida is 
recorded in the Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 593. These Angles pro- 
bably pressed up the rich valley of Trent, leaving the greater 
part of Lincolnshire, with its inferior soils, unoccupied for a time. 
Penda, a fine honest old pagan, who succeeded to the Mercian 
throne in'626, was the first king of any note or influence. The 
stout old barbarian was a terrible scourge to the Christian kings 
ot Northumbria and Wessex. He did not oppose the preaching 


of an among his people, though he would not himself 


embrace it; but he utterly scorned those who had accepted the 

new ae. but did not fulfil the works and duties which their 

faith imposed on them. “ They,” he said, “ were contemptible and 

wretched who did not obey their God in whom they believed.”*° 
3° Beda, iii. 21. 
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It is nowhere stated what was the Mercian capital between 584 
and 755.54 In the latter year a king of Mercia was buried at 
Repton, and under the year S74 Repton is distmetly named as 
the capital ; probably therefore it Was sO trom a remote period. 
Its position on the south bank of the Trent, near the great bend 
at Burton, by which the Northern were divided from the Southern 
Mercians,®* was as central as could be desired. We do hot hear 
of shires in Mercia till after the year 1000; and thoueh that is 
no proof that they had not been organised some time before 
that date, it seems probable that the Pa hae we have al- 
ready seen grounds for bclieving is of West-Saxon orlgii—was 
not introduced into Mercia till after its thorough incorporation 
with Wessex. The earlier divisions mentioned, besides the South 
Hwinbrians or Northern Mercians, and the Middle Angles or 
Southern Mercians, are Lindisse, or Lindsey, the northern half 
of Lincolnshire, the kingdom of the Hwiccas, Peaclond in Derby- 
shire, and the Majesstas or people of Herefordshire. In the tine 
f Alfred all that part of Mercia lyine to the north and east of 
Watling Strect and the river Lea was given over to the Danes, 
who had terribly ravaged the country for many years. Edward, 
Alfred’s son, reéstablished the royal ‘authority amone the mixed 
population of Danes and Saxons, and placed Mercia under the 
rule ofan ealdorman, Ethered, whose gory Etheltleda, Alfred’s 
daughter. Atter her husbaa «Vs death Etheltfleda beeame the lady 
of Mercia, and a right valiant aad able lady she seems to have 
been. She removed the seat of government from Repton to 
Tamworth, about the year 913, evidently because, by the gradual 
settlement of Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, and Oxfordshire, it 
Was become more central tham Repton. But the Danes, by forti- 
tying five strong towns,—Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, 
and Stamford,—known as thefif-burgas, maintained an LIN perelie 
Un inuper to till 942, when these towns were reduced by Edmund, 
brother of Athelstane. In 1015 tucy fell into the hands of 
Sweyn, but were again recovered by Edmund Ivonside in LOLS. 
Up to this date we only hear of Lindisse in the Saxon Chronicle. 
But thenceforward that name disappears, and we only hear ot 
Lincolnshire ; from which we may perhaps infer that, when Lin- 
coln and Stamford were recovered the second time, the former 
was made the shire capital, and the shire augmented by the 
annexation to it of Stamford and its territory. 
[tis impossible here to enter on the wide and intricate subject 
of the division of Northumbria into counties. Danish settlers ; 
a Cymry remnant gallantly striving, but finally merged and lost ; 


' In Murray's Hundhook for Oxfordshire it is gray ely asserted that Oafor d 
b 


became the capital of Mercia about the vear 638. 
S Beda, ii. 2. 
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saints whose transcendental virtues moulded the rough world 
into new forms and institutions ; Norman kines exercising feudal 
acts of high supremacy; border warfare carried on for ages be- 
tween peoples, both “unknowing how to yield ;’—these and 
many other details would enter into the composition of that 
stirring picture. The history - ee Is a perfect ro- 
mance, and might furnish matter for an article by itself. The 
relics of a man of God, who in hie lifetime conquered d 
fear, pleasure, and pai, and gained the world’s enthusiastic ad- 
miration by despising the world, are dislodged from their first 
restine- place in Holy Isie | y the dread of Damsh pirates, are 
carricd uel hither and thither for a hundred and fifty years, 
and at last, not as was believed. without preternatural sug= 
eestion, are deposited by the winding Wear in a rude wooden 
chapel on the hill of Dunholme. Miracles are reported ; fran- 
chises and lands are given to the see—* all the country between 
Tees and Tyne’ in one gift; a noble cathedral rises ; the bishop 
begins to exercise quasi-regal powers, governing “by stole and 
sword; and the county palatine of Durham springs into ex- 
istence, 

These imperiect and fragmentary speculations must here be 
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brought to a close. They will have answered their purpose if 


they deepen the conviction, which has for some time been gaining 
eround amone the students of Enelish histery, that the period 
during which our Saxon and Anele forefathers were engaged, 
fighting and toile onwards as best they could, in colonism: 


, 
— 


this country, so far from meritine the scoff of Milton, deserves 


the warm interest of the patriot, and the earnest attention and 
Investivation of the scholar. 
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DANTE AND HIS COMMENTATORS! 


Tne life of Dante is the life of the Italian Middle Ages, the 
history of a nation summed upin thatof one man. The great 
poet is the type of a whole people, the personification of Italy 
itself, when Italy was the living centre of European civilisation, 
literature, science, and art. Dante, mm fact, was much more 
than a poet; he was the founder of a literature, and the per- 
fecter of a language; im part creating the materials with 
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which his noble edifice is built up. Embracing all the science 
of his day, he added observations and reflections of his own, 
which join his acquirements to those of the present time. 
On the great stage of human life he acted in reality those 
parts which others only imitate and imagine. His wisdom 
was that of a personal experience; and the lessons which he 
had learned in the world he transmitted as an heirloom to 
future ages, polished and perfected by that inexhaustible love 
of learning which had been his passion from a child. He 
gave his countrymen a language, a poetry, and a political 
principle. He gave a divided and distracted country a unity 
in himself, and thus laid the secure foundation for a subse- 
quent union of {tahans with one another. The Divina Com- 
media contains the ereed of a self-regenerating Italy; and 
this will always be Dante’s merit in the eyes of a discerning 
posterity. 

Commentaries on this poem have a history of their own, 
which may be considered apart from the work they were in- 
tended to explain. heir existence dates from the death of 
Dante, or even before it. There is a foolish story, often 
repeated, of the poct, when about to quit Italy for “France, 
in 1308, having consigned the first cantica to ‘the hands of 
one Frate Il: ario, of the monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo, 
at the mouth of the river Magra, a stranger to him, with a 
request that he would furnish it with such notes and explana- 
tions as it might seem to need, and then convey it, in the 
name of the author, to Uguccione della Faggiuola, podesta at 
Arezzo. This fiction, as old, it would appear, as the time of 
Boccaccio, a period to which other remarkable stories may be 
traced, shows the early existence of the belief that even Dante 
deemed some explanation of his meaning necessary. Pictro 
Fraticelli, in his recent Storia della Vita di Dante Alighier?, 
has revived this little romance, and given in extenso the letter 
of the friar to Uguccione, describing the interview with the 
poet, and the nature of his request, “That if I could attend 
to such studies, I would with brief notes explain the sense, 
and then, in this dress, transmit the work to you. The 
which, although I have not fully declared the meaning hidden 
beneath the veil of words, I have executed with fidelity and 
a willing mind.” If this letter did not bear upon the face of 
it the evidence of havi ing been fabricated for a specific pur- 
pose, the period assigned to the completion of the Inferno 
would alone sufiice to condemn it. But obviously it is a mere 
invention. Jlario informs Uguccione that Dante desired him 
to say, should he wish some day to see the Purgatory and the 
Paradise, which were to follow the Inferno, he must ask the 
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Marquis Moroello Malaspina for the former, and with the 
illustrious Frederick, king of Sicily, he would find the latter, 
The Purgatory was not finished till 1314; and when Dante 
died, in 1321, the concluding cantos of the Paradise had not 
been seen. It j is utterly impossible, therefore, that in 1308-9, 
when the Paradise was not composed,—for the poet had not 
yet completed his theological studies,—he should say that it 
would be found with the King of Sicily. Frederick, who sur- 
vived Dante many years, never reecived from him any dedi- 
cation whatever ; nor did his political conduct deserve it. 

In 1317 Dante dedicated the portion of lis Paradise which 
he had completed to Can Grande della Seala, of Verona, im- 
perial Vicar in Lombardy since 1312. In the memorable 
letter accompanying this dedication, he shows the principles 
on which his poem is to be understood, and the various mean- 
ines in which his words are to be taken; thus giving an out- 
line plan of the manner of expounding it, of which the e: uly 
commentators gladly availed themselves, completing the de- 
tails as best they could. 

This is the first and most authentic commentary we have, 
and should be made the basis of every other. Had the poct’s 
lite been prolonged for another decade, it 1s pot scgubellie 
that he would have given us a Jengthened commentary upon 
the entire poem, similar to that on the first canto of the Para- 
dise, and analogous to what we have in the unfinished Convito. 
This would have settled for ever m: iny matters still in dispute ; 
but it would have lett less to discover; and the permanent 

stimulus to unceasing study might have been diminished. As 
it is, however, we have ample materials _ completing the 
poct’s design; and by the aid of his writings in prose, and his 
lyrical compositions, we may fill up the : cei he has given, 
and reach with moral certainty the penetralia of his thoughts. 
But this is a study to which few, comparatively, can dedicate 
their time; nor were the materials, until these minor works 
were printed, easily obtained. 

Dante, therefore, with a wise and considerate purpose, 
explained the more recondite matters in his great poem as he 
proceeded ; difficulties which occur at the beginning are solved 
as we read on, so that with diligence and attention, and keep- 
ing close to his footsteps, doubtful senses disappear, and the 
more recondite meanings of the poet are revealed, as a reward, 
to the persevering student. Dante thus becomes his own 
interpreter, and a “short and ready road is furnished to the 
general significance of his poem; but this expedite method 
does not supersede, for more specific purposes, the profound 
study of all his writings. The principle of exposition here 
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noticed has not, we think, been sufficiently attended to even 
by professed commentators, who, had they followed their 
author thus closely, and compared toge ther his equivalents, 
would not have differed among themselves so much as they 

are often found to do. In a clever little work published by 
Professor Giuliani, Metodo di commentare la Commedia di 
Dante Allighieri, this principle is well illustrated, and Daute’s 
letter to Can Grande is made the basis of a commentary, 
which includes the first four cantos of the Inferno, and the 
first three of the Purgatory, and of the Paradise. 

The poct informs Ins noble patron that, m the begimmng 
of every doctrinal work, six things have to be investigated ; 
the sudject, the agent, the form, the end or object, the éitle of 
the book, and its kind of philosophy. In three of these things 
—the sudject, the form, and the ditle—this cantica of the Pa- 
radise differs from the rest of the poem; in the cthers it does 
not. He then proceeds to state that this work has many 
scuses; the /édera/, and the allegorical, which is moral or ana- 
gogical; these he illustrates, as also the preliminary matters to 
be considered. The sudject of the whole work, according to 
the letter, 1s ‘‘the state of souls after death, considered simply 
as Sl uch ; but allegorically the subject ‘ Cis man, who, in the 
€X€i CISC ‘of his free will, according to his merits or demerits, 1s 
subject to the justice of reward or punishment.” The end of 
all and each part, observes the poet, is both immediate and 
remote ; but, omitting all subtle researches, it 1s ‘ to remove 
those now livine from a state of misery, and to lead them to a 
state of happiness.’ * But this short definition gives no idea of 
the encyclopedic character of the poem itself, nor of the trea- 
sures of crudition which its cantos contain; looked at from 
ditferent points of view, it presents as many varied characters. 
As a résumé of medieval lore, the final expression of tlic ethics, 
the metaphysics, and the theology of the schools, it is the most 
precious monument bequeathed to posterity. It also exhibits 
the physical science of the per iod, whose character is reflected 
in it as from a polished mirror. Nor does it stop there: the 
observant and thoughtful mind of the poet has anticipated 
much of that which was to follow, and his remarks often read 
like those of modern writers. Dante was a great orator, and 
the Divina Commedia is fertile in examples of ferv id eloquence. 
A student of the classic poets, and their modest associate, he 
has made it the middle-age manual of their symbolical my- 
thology. A leading actor on the political stage of Italy, his 
poem giy es the “very age and body of the time, his form and 
pressure.” Es ssentially dramatic in its structure, it brings the 
reader into personal intercourse with the leading spirits that 
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rise in every scene: we sympathise with the courageous 
Farinata, are filled with horror at the recital of Ugolino, and 
listen with admiration to the discourse of Marco Lombardo. 
To the patriotic Italian the book has become a permanent 
preceptor, where the prosperity of Italy is imprinted on every 
page ; for Dante, like a wise physician, frecly exposes the 
evils which then afflicted his country, and, in pointing out their 
causes, prescribes also the reme dies required. Not content 
to have viven Italy a language and a poetry, he gave her a 
policy also, and put her in the only path to freedom, pro- 
sperity, and peace. 

Nor do we overstep the bounds of truth in saying that 
much of the profound sympathy which Europe feels for the 
country of Dante is due to him alone: the univ ersality of his 
ecnius has made mankind his friends; the most civilised 
nations rival cach other in the honours paid to his memory, 
and translations into foreign tongues may be counted by 
scores. ‘lo the philosophic naturalist the Divina Commedia 
presents pecunhar charms. A devout lover of nature, Dante 
regarded her beauties with the eye of an artist, and described 
them with the pen of a poet ; he not only depicts her outward 
attractions with the accuracy of a master, but he also warms 
our affections at the glowing shrine of that Supreme Goodness 
which “ has made all nature beauty to the eye, and music to 
the ear.” Tlimself skilled in design, he has given deserip- 
tions of imaginary works of art, as though he had been fami- 
liar with the marbles of Phidias. As a teacher of mor ality 
by examples, and of kindness by winning illustrations, no 
writer surpasses or even equals Dante. Envy was the root of 
all bitterness among his countrymen, and the moral source of 
their national calamitic 's: this vice the poct set himself to root 
out. He also had at heart the union of the Italians as a nation 
under one ruler, and his politics were directed to this end; 
hence the more this book has been read and studied by the 
people of Italy, the better have they learned their individual 
and social dutics, and the more perseveringly and success- 
fully have they pursued their political destiny. But when we 
have spoken of the Divina Commedia under all these aspects, We 
have still left its highest merit untouched. The work which, 
through good report and through evil report, in prosperity and 
in adve ersity, he had conceiy ed, and carried out, and completed, 
only a short time before he was summoned hence,—this labour 
of a life the poet desired should be more than a bond of union 
among Italians, a memorial of the past, and a hopeful antici- 
pation of the future, a book of history, of science and philo- 
sophy, of political credence and religious reformation ; he 
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sought to make it also a hand-book to Heaven, a treasure of 
religious scntiments, and of aids to the perfection of the 
spiritual life. No wonder, therefore, that a work so marvel- 
lous in its character and so noble in its purpose should early 
have drawn to it the admiration of Italy, and made the exposi- 
tion of its contents a subject of public solicitude; nor can we 
be surprised that Christian advocates should quote its authority 
in their pulpits as inferior only to that of the Scriptures 
themsclves. 

It was owing to the appointment of public professors of 
the Divina Commedia in Florence, Bologna, and Pisa, that 
several of the more important commentarics were written, as 
those of Boccaccio, Benvenuto da Imola, and Francesco da 
Buti. 

In the days of Dante, the university of Bologna was the 
leading school of literature and science in Italy. “Thither her 
youth “flocked from the most distant provinces to gather the 
fruits of learned industry and cultivated thought, and here, it 
would seem, the Divina Commedia was first made the subject 
of professional explanation. ‘The earliest known entire com- 
meutary, on the authority of Alberigo di Rosciate, who trans- 
lated it into Latin, was written by a licentiate in arts and 
theology of this university, Dominus Jacobus de la Lana, 
Bononiensis, who is supposed to have flourished here about 
1330-2. Whether Jacopo della Lana gave public readings of 
the poem is not recorded; but it is extremely probable that 
he expounded it, either to a private circle or to a more nu- 
merous class. The desire to become acquainted with it must 
have been general among the students. The rarity and value 
of manuscript copies would prevent the youths themselves 
from possessing them; and hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the poem was read and explained to them by some one. 
The circumstance that most of the early commentarics grew 
out of ev cathedrd explanations would also tend to increase the 
probability that this did the same: it is, at least, equal to any 
of them in importance, if not anterior to every other in date. 
Between the early commentaries there is, in places, so great a 
resemblance, and often such identity oi words , that we cannot 
help regarding their authors as having drawn thei materials 
from the same source; and as Jacopo della Lana takes the 
precedence, it would follow either that his suecessors borrowed 
from him, or that they all derived their explanations from some 
common stock. The commentary of Jacopo was also the first 
ever printed, and appeare din the edition of the Divina Com- 
media published at Venice by Vendelin de Spira, in 1477, 
under the name of Benvenuto da Imola, a mistake of the 
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editor, Christofaro Berardi of Pesaro, which was long re- 
tained. It was reprinted, with slight verbal alterations, and 
a few additions of Guido Terzago and others, by Nidobeato, 
at Milan, in the following year. In the opinion of Professor 
Witte, Jacopo della Lana is to be esteemed as the principal 
among the commentators of the Divina Commedia. He fol- 
lows the method laid down by Dante: ‘ For understanding,” 
he says, “ the present Commedia, as is customary with the ex- 
pounders of the sciences, four things require to be noticed, 
The first is the matter or subject of the present work; the 
second is the form of it, and whence the ¢étle of the booix is 
derived ; the third inquiry is, What is the final cause, or to 
what purpose or utility it is directed, and under what p/iloso- 
phy it is placed.” Boeeaccio, Benvenuto da Imola, and Buti 
also observed these distinctions. The first expresses himself 
thus: “Before proceeding to the letter of the text, three 
things, I consider, require to be shown, which, in the begin- 
ning of every doctrinal work, are usu: ily inquired into: the 
first is, how many and what are the causes of the book ; the 
seve. what is the title of the book ; > the third, under what 
part of philosophy the present work is placed. The causes of 
this book are four: the material, the formal, the efficient, and 
the final. The material in the present work is double, as is 
the subject, which, with the matter, is the same thing, because 
the literal sense is one thing, the allegorical another.” He 
then poimts out these double senses in the very words of 
Dante in his letter to Can Grande. Boccaccio’s mode of 
commentating is the most satisfactory and efficient of any. 
Having given a general introduction, he proceeds to the literal 
explanation of the sense, displaying here, as elsewhere, an 
exuberance of erudition, which renders his remarks, indepen- 
dently of the subject they were written to illustrate, as plea- 
sant reading almost as any piquant story in the Dec amerone, 
and shows a mind richly stored with all kinds of curious lore, 
though the opulent possessor has not so thoroughly dige sted 
it as to make it the true exponent of his own acquirements ; 
it appears in his pages as the learning of other people rather 
than his own. After the more literal explanation, tlie ver- 
satile Giovanni gives full rein to lis imagination, and carries 
his reader cantering over such flowery prairies, as if he had 
ransacked whole libraries of their choicest contents, and flung 
them broadcast over the plain. It is much to be regretted 
that this very learned, very curious, and very entertaining 
commentary should end at ‘the seventeenth canto of the In- 
ferno; what we have of it makes us still more desirous to 
possess what we have not. Boccaccio gave his first reading 
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of the poem in the church of S. Stefano at Florence, on 
ae the 25d of October 18738. He held the chair of 
public professor for two years; but his commentary was not 
printed until i724. 

During the latter years of Dante’s life, his sons Pietro and 
Jacopo lived with him at Ravenna; and from the deep in- 
terest they took in the poem, we ‘mink? expect that they 
would become the depositaries of their father’s thoughts and 
intentions in reference to those symbolical passages which the 
poet, for special reasons, had thought proper not thoroughly 
to explain. But when we examine the Chiose on the Inferno, 
attributed to Jacopo, which, by the liberality of Lord Vernon, 
were printed at Florence in 1845, we cannot but feel how 
utterly unworthy these are of the name they bear, and are 
foreed not only to doubt their authenticity, but to deny that 
they can be his. Nor are those other r anonymous Chiose on 
the first cantica, also printed by Lord Vernon at Florence, in 
the same year, much more deserving to be considered the 
work of Jacopo, as Batines thought they might be. The 
author of the Dottrinale had some poetic talent ; but, except- 
ing a passage which oceurs in the Oftimo, and i is found in the 
second of these works (p. 61), nothing can be discovered im 
either to warrant our ascribing them to him; the occurrence 
of his name im the proemio to the first is worthless in evidence, 
as it is found also in other codici. Whoever may have been 
the author of these notes, they were written some time pre- 
vious to 1332: their antiquity, therefore, entitles them to 
consideration ; and Lord Vernon rendered a service to stu- 
dents in printing them. 

A much more important work than either of these is the 
comment: 7 y ascribed to Pietro Allighieri, also printed and pub- 
lished at the expense of Lord Vernon,—Pietro Alligherii super 
Dantis ipsius genitoris Comadiam Commentarium (Florentiz, 
1846). ‘This is a very learned volume, and, notwithstanding 
It contains no pc ositive evidence of having been the work of 
a son of Dante, though Landino alludes to it as such im his 
remarks on Pure. Xxxlil. 36, it shows its author to have had 
a thoron, oh knowledge of the poem, and a familiarity with the 
works from whence the poet drew his well- assimilated materials. 
It is worthy of having been written by Pietro, though, from 
its tone, we ean scarcely conceive that it came forth from the 
closet of a lawyer and man of business, but rather from the 
cell of a learned monk, or the library of some professional 
ecclesiastic. It is written on the plan laid down by the poet, 
though not in so formal a manner as the comment: uy of 
Boceaccio. The date assigned to it by Padre Ponta is 1340; 
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other authorities consider it to be later; but it is by internal] 
evidence anterior to 1344, as shown in the remark on the 
DVX (p. 582). 

Boccaccio, in his life of Dante, relates that when w riting 
the Paradise it was the poet’s custom, as soon as he ad 
finished six or eight cantos, and before any one had scen them, 
to send them to Messer Cane della Scala, whom he held in 
the highest reverence; and he having re ead them, other copies 
were then made for whoever desired them. In this way, all 
but the last thirteen having reached Messer Cane, it happened 
that, without ever mentioning these, the poet died; and as 
with the most diligent search Dante’s sons failed to discover 
them, they were earnestly requested by their friends, both 
being men of letters, to finish the poem in their father’s stead. 
This they had begun to do to the best of their ability, when 
a marvellous vision occurred to J acopo, who was the more fer- 
vent of the two in the matter, which not only caused them to 
desist from their foolish presumption, but showed where the 
missing cantos were to be found. A gentleman of Ravenna, 
whose name was Peter Giardino, a grave and trustworthy sig- 
nor, who for a long time had been a disciple of Dante, related 
to Boceaccio the singular story, that in the ninth month after 
the poet’s decease, one night near the hour of matins, Jacopo 
came to his house, and told him that in his sleep he had just 
seen a figure of his father clad in white raiment, and his face 
shining with a supernatural light; and that on his seeming to 
ask him if he were still alive, he replied, “ Yes; but with the 
true life, not with the life of this world.” Whereupon he 
asked him if he had finished his work before he departed to 
the true life; and, if he had, what he had done with the con- 
cluding cantos, since they could nowhere be found. ‘To these 
questions he seemed also to receive a reply in the affirmative. 
“Yes; I finished it,” answered the luminous figure; and forth- 
with taking the hand of his son, led him to the chamber where 
he had been accustomed to sleep, and, touching a part of the 
wall, said, ‘ Here is that which you have SO long sought for.” 
And, these words having been spoken, Dante and the dream 
departed together. 

The vision so affected Jacopo, that he could not rest w ith- 
out running to his friend Peter Giardino, to tell him of it, and 
to request that he would immediately proceed with him to the 
place indicated. So they went forth together, it being still 
dark, and coming to the house where Dante died, called up 
the master, who admitted them, and they proceed d to the 
place pointed out. There was a piece of — fastened 
against the wall, as they had remarked before, when Dante 
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lived here. On removing it, an opening was discovered be- 
hind, which had hitherto been unknown to them; and here 
they found many writings which had become mouldy from the 
damp, and would have perished had they not at once been 
looked to. Having carefully cleaned them, they perceived the 
numbers of the missing cantos, and found to their joy that the 
papers contained the conclusion of the poem,—the last thirteen. 
These, therefore, they gladly copied, and, as was Dante’s cus- 
tom, sent them to Messer Cane, after which they were added 
to the incomplete work ; and thus the labour of so many years 
was rendered perfect. Whether this narrative be true or not, 
it shows at least that Jacopo, the son of Dante, was believed 
to take a deep interest in his father’s poem. We need not 
doubt that fact. The three chapters which we have by him 
on the three Cantiche are sufficient to show it. He gave 
his attention to the poem, and one might, @ priori, expect that 
| he would leave a commentary upon it worthy of his birth and 
| reputation ; not merely a few unsatisfactory chiose on the In- 
| ferno only, but a complete commentary on the entire poem. 

The probability of this seems to ourselves so great, that it 
almost amounts to a moral certainty that he did so. But if 
so, where is it? or what is it? 

Vasari, in his life of Cimabue, relates that his distinguished 
friond Don Vincenzio Borghini, prior of the Hospital of the 
Innocents at Florence, possessed a commentary on the Divine 
Commedia written some ten or twelve years after the death 

| of Dante, while Giotto was still living; “ that is,” says Vasari, 
“about the year of Christ one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-four.” Giotto died in January 1336, Florentine reckon- 
ing. This commentary, best known as the Ottimo, with the 
exception of two imperfect codici, is found only in Florence. 
Batines, who paid particular attention to this subject, states, 
in a letter to Seymour Kirkup (Studi inediti su Dante Ali- 
ghieri), that it exists, more or less complete, in twenty-two 
codici; but that only one, the codice in the Laurenziana, Plut. 
xl. no. xix., contains the whole of it. Alessandro Torri, under 
whose editorial care it was published at Pisa in 1827, remarks 
in the preface that Salviati affirmed it to be a Tuscan version 
of the commentary originally written in the Bolognese dialect 
by Jacopo della Lana; and Pinelli confirmed this opinion, which 
Monsignor Dionisi of Verona subsequently showed to be false. 
Many portions of it, however, agree with that of Jacopo. Ba- 
tines states that those which relate to the first six cantos of 
the Purgatory are literally the same in both. The commentary 
on the Paradise is ascribed by him to the Florentine notary 
Andrea Lancia; but that on the Inferno he regarded as original. 
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Some difference of opinion has arisen as to the date of this, 
from the statement in reference to the statue of Mars, which 
Batines seems not to have understood clearly. In the time of 
Augustus, 2 temple was built at Florence in honour of Mars, 
and a statue of the god was set up within, which was held in 
ereat reverence by the people until the middle of the fourth 
century, when, on the introduction of Christianity, it was re- 
moved. But the Florentines, believing in an ancient predic- 
tion that if the figure were broken, or thrown aside in some 
obscure place, the city would suffer great loss and mutation, 
had it placed on a tower near the Arno, and for a long time 
ereatly feared their ancient idol (Villam, |. 1. 42,60). When 
'Totila destroyed Florence in 541, the statue fell into the river, 
and remained there till the city was restored by Charlemagne 
Gbid. lou. 1). Between the dates 1125 and 1185 the chron- 
cler Malespimi mentions the figure as standing on a pilaster at 
the north end of the Ponte Vecchio, and says that it was the 
ancient custom of the Florentines to reckon from it the mea- 
sure of the contado on that side of the city. On the 25th of 
November 1178 the Ponte Vecchio was carried away by a flood, 
and the statue of Mars fell into the Arno (O¢t., Parad. xvi. 145). 
Malespini notices the fall of the bridge under the year 1177, 
but says nothing about the statue, nor when it was taken out 
of the water. The Oftimo states that it was replaced by the 
people of Semifonte. In 1215 the broken figure was in its 
place, for Buondelmonte was murdered at its foot. The author 
of the Oftimo remarks that the figure was much corroded by 
lying a long time in the water; and this is corroborated by 
Boccaccio, who gives a description of it as he had seen it. The 
old bridge fell again on the 4th of November 1233, and the 
figure of Mars then finally disappeared. It is to this circum- 
stance that the commentator (Jnf. xiii. 144) refers, where he 
states, having personally inquired of Dante about this matter, 
and been informed by him, “that the ancients believed the city 
of Florence was founded in the ascendant of Aries, Mars being 
the ruler of the hour; hence he was reputed the patron of it, 
and a statue of marble, in form of a cavalicr on horseback, 
was erected in his honour, which was treated with idotatrous 
reverence ; and it was held that for every mishap which betel 
the statue, the like would happen to the city also. Wherefore, 
the bridge having fallen down on which the statue was placed, 
—just as it fell on the night of the 4th of November 1333, 
the year before this,—the said statue remained in the Arno 
many years, within which period Florence had numerous 
wars with the neighbouring cities.” The words here mtro- 
duced, as in parentheses, show either that this portion of the 
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commentary was written in 155-4, or that the remark was then 
introduced by the copier. The note on Purgatory, xxi. 97— 
« And thus it was, in the year 1351, a certain Acnolo Acciaioli 
being the bishop, &c.”’—1s either an addition by some later 
hand or by the original writer at a later period. It was not 
unusual for the copiers of chiose to add remarks of their own. 
Scarcely any two of the copies of the Oftimo are precisely the 
same; and even that which was printed from, as the most per- 
fect of any, is very incorrect, and is wanting in passages that 
will be found more complete im the commentary of Buti, written 
long after it. Ugo Foscolo seems to have doubted the reality 
of Jacopo della Lana, and to have suspected that he was one 
and the same with Jacopo di Dante. In fact, the early com- 
mentators, lke their successors in recent times, were disposed 
to regard all explanations of the Divina Commedia as common 
property, and freely drew upon the general stock, without 

aring to specify the original contributors; but exceptions 
sometimes occur. Thus in the Ottimo (Inf. vi. 89) mention 
is made of a certain chancellor of Bologna, Sir Graziuolo 
Bambagioh,—one of those letierati who, like Jacopo della 
Lana, are indebted to others for ever being heard of,—whose 
remarks are occasionally quoted, and are imtroduced here 
for the purpose of being refuted as derogatory to the dignity 
of the poet. ‘The subject j is Fortune ; and the writer SAVS 

‘Nevertheless, according to the diseretion of my youth, I will 
declare something on this matter in defence of, and for the 
conservation of, the honour and fame of this venerable author, 
so that by the infamy of the envious, and by evil speakers, no 
one may detract and derogate from his true science and virtue.” 
Then follows an account of Fortune more in harmony with the 
sentiments of the poet. This passage reads like what we might 
have expected from a son of Dante, and it oecurs also in the 
commentary which Batines attributed to Jacopo. 

In a passage on Jnf. x. 85, a statement is made which 
shows that the writer was on the most familiar terms with 
Dante, even more so than his disciple Peter Giardino; for 
the poet communicated to him one of the seerets of his style. 
‘I, the writer, have heard Dante declare, that he was never 
led by rhyme to say what he had not intended, but that many 
times and oft he caused the words to express ‘different senses 
to those in which they were used by other poets.” Of all the 
compilers of commentaries, the author of the Oftimo makes 
the nearest approach to the mind of Dante; like him he 
dwells on the fallen fortunes of many a Florentine house, on 
the vicissitudes and changes which many noble families had 
undergone ; his heart scems to be in this matter, as if he him- 
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self had participated in the revolutions of Fortune’s wheel, as 
it is well known that Jacopo did. The author, or rather the 
compiler, who mixed much of lis own with what he had 
gathered from others, writes like a relative of Dante, nay, 
even like a son; and the internal evidences furnished by his 
remarks agree perfectly well with what is known of Jacopo, 
who, born but not wholly educated in Florence, was living 
there in 1332 and in 1342. It is not known when he died, 
This elder brother, Pietro, lived till 1364; a younger brother, 
Gabriello, was living in 1351; and his sister, Beatrice, was 
living at Ravenna in 1350. And it is extremely probable 
that Jacopo had his full measure of years, hke the other 
members of his family, and did not die till after 1351. 

When Boccaccio, in 13873, commenced his course of pub- 
lie readings of the Divina Commedia in Florence, his friend 
Benvenuto di Rambaldi da Imola, who was his senior by 
seven years, and as enthusiastic in the study as himself, has- 
tened to hear him. ‘Two years after this, Benvenuto was 
called to Bologna to fill a similar office to that which his 
friend had held at Florence; and so numerous were his 
hearers, that the largest hall in the university was rarcly able 
to contain all who sought to enter, and the peeve was fre- 
quently constrained to. adjourn his class to the public square 
of the city. The substance of these lectures, at the request 
of Petrarch, was formed into a commentary, which, to a cer- 
tain extent, supphes what is wanting in that of Boccaccio. 
Benyenuto’s statements may in general be relied wpon as 
accurate. It is to be regretted that the publication of this 
commentary, m a translated form from the original Latin, 
does not fully bear out the character of its composer. The 
editor, the advocate Giovanni Tamburini, would have done 
better had he given us the Latin text, instead of the unsatis- 
factory version which bears his name. It is to be hoped that 
this will still be forthcoming ; we are, however, thankful for 
what we have got, and in the mean time feel indebted for this 
instalment, which gives us the readings of Benvenuto, if we do 
not always get w hat we could desire besides. Each canto is 
precede d by a general description, or proemio; then follows 
the text, after “which we have the explanation of it. The 
translation was made from a copy taken from the codice at 
Modena. 

In 1875, the year in which Benvenuto opened his course 
at Bologna, an unknown author was writing a commentary 
which is known as the “ Falso Boceaccio ;”’ it is found entire 
in the Codice Riceardiano, no. 1028, and " as the first of the 
four commentaries printed by Lord Verncon,—Chiose sopra 
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Dante testo inedito (Firenze, 1846); it is a bulky volume of 


upwards of seven hundred pages. The codice was a copy 
made in i458; a similar commentary, but on the Inferno 
only, exists in the same hbrary, no. 1057, which has been 
considered an earlier copy. The Anonimo appears to have 
been a Tusean. The old academicians, with eredulous faith in 
the rubrics, quoted it as an authority im their vocabulary; but 
how Lami and other learncd men of the last century could 
receive it as the production of the Certaldese, seems to us 
marvellous, and a very libel on that cloquent and versatile 
author. It has neither Boceaccio’s language nor his learning ; 
the author, whoever he was, shows that his information had 
not always been drawn from correct sources, even in matters 
relating to Tuscany. Neither does it appear to be written 
in a Ghibeline spirit, as was once supposed, but rather in a 
purely independent spirit, without any leaning either to Ghi- 
behnes or Guelts. 

It is a valuable contribution, however, to early opinions 
and notions ; aud the author had evidently a taste for alle- 
gory, which he introduces im places with much novelty. He 
vives a tolerably good gencral summary of what in his time 
was understood by the Veltro— some hold that he will be an 
emperor who will come to live in Rome, and drive the un- 
worthy pastors from holy Church, putting good and saintly 
ones in their places, and will thus make a reform in Italy. 
Others consider that Jesus Christ is meant, coming at the last 
day to judge the world, when pride, avarice, and lust, with 
every other viec, will be sent, along with all sinners, to the 
infernal regions. Some think that a Pope is intended, 
just and good that he will purify holy Church, and take care 
that her pastors lead virtuous lives; but I do not believe 
this.” In reference to Beatrice, the author appears never to 
have heard that she really existed, or not to have thouglit it 
worth mentioning. ‘The early commentators in this respect 
differed | ereatly from the majority of their modern successors. 
in that passage of the Purgatory (xxxi. 49-51) where Beatrice 
declares, in the presence of the moral and theological virtues, 
that never in nature and art did any thing so delight the 
seuse of Dante, or seem to him so beautiful, as “ e belle mem- 
bra”? in which ‘she was enclosed, and which are now turned to 
carth, the chiosatore betrays no uncertainty. To the question 
why Dante abandoned her, the author replies that he left her 
to follow ethics and poetry ; ; whereupon Beatrice rejoins that 
he ought on no account to have quitted her, as no other 
liberal art or natural science, in giving pleasure, can com- 
pare with her and her books. In reference to the “ decenne 
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sete” (XXX. ~) he remarks: the author states that ten vears 
had elapsed since he studied theology , and that gcometry, 
philosophy , and other sciences had, im the mean time, receiv ed 
his attention. for the pretty love-story touching Dante and 
the daughter of Foleo Portinari we are indebted to the real 
Boccaccio. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century Francesco 
di Bartolo da Buti read and expounded the Divina Comedic 
in the University of Pisa. Buti is the name of a village situ. 
ated on the fertile slope of an olive valley, over which, from 
the days of the K« public, Pisa has had jurisdiction; above it 
is Panicale, the native place of Massolino, who, in the 1 rege- 
neration of pictoral art, led the way to that perfection which, 
but for him and his pupil Masaccio, Ratiaelle probi muy would 
not have reached. Francesco was born m lk sp !, of an hon- 
ourable family, onc of whose members, im the beginning of 
the twelth century, had greatly distinguished | Limself in the 
conquest of the island of Majorca. Ile carly showed a remark- 
able capacity for public business, and from his studies in the 
university passed to a seat im the Council of the Republic, 
where, as one of the Anziani, he subsequently attained to 
the die cnity of supreme magistrate. He was frequently em- 
ploy ed in important embassics, and was eventually appomted 
as the fittest person to fill the chair of the Dante professor- 
ship. This office he performed with great diligence and 
perseverance ; and the fruits of it have descended down for 
nearly five centuries, in the most voluminous of all the com- 
mentaries ever written on the sacred poem. it was completed 
in 1385, and the pamstaking author survived his great lter- 
ary labour twenty-one years. Ie died on the 2 Sth of July 
1406. 7 

Buti’s commentary is a mine of literary wealth; and no 
ereater service could have been rendered to the students of 
the Divina Commedia than has been done by the careful 
editor, Crescentino Giannini, and the enterprising publishers, 
the brother: s Nistri of Pisa. The work was printe 1 from the 
Riceardi Codici, nos. 1006, 7, 8, with the variations found in 
the copy in the Magliabechiana ; it is eracefully dedicated to 
the Miecenas of Dante literature. Buti’s commentary was 
much consulted by the learned Landino for his own edition 
of 1481. As a faithful and conscientious expounder of the 
text Buti has not been surpassed; though he had not the 
fluency and flow of erudition characteristic of Boccaccio, nor 
the accurate knowledge of persons and places posse ssed by 
Benvenuto, yet for ve rbal ¢ xplanations, and a careful met! hod, 
he is in many respects unrivalled. Half a century later than 
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at Milan (1435); and oie this time he wrote his Com- 
mentary on the lnfen 10, Which was edited in 1838, with notes 
and introduction, by the advocate Giuseppe Zachcroni. It 
had been known to Nidobeato, who mentions the author with 
much commendation among the principal chiosciori of the 
Divina Commedia. It is a valuable commentary both for 
meen and on r y= sang cio pe the writer says is always 
to the purpos ‘The history of the codice contaiming it is 
curious. Writ ten im Italy ouail the close of the fifteenth 
century, 1t was presented to Francis I. of France, and lodged 
in the yoyal library ; many years afterwards it was abstrac ted, 
and 2 copy substituted in its place. Subsequently it came 
into the possession of an eminent phlilologist of Marseilles, 

who lent it to the editor; and, by the assistance of the more 
perfect copy in the imperial library, he sueceeded in giving 
us the interesting and important quarto volume published 
both at Florence and Marscilles. 

With Bargigi ends the first series of commentators on the 
Divina Commedia, accessible in print, from the days of Dante 
to the latter part of the 15th century. They were succeeded 
by others ofa didlerent stamp, —men somewhat less acquainted 
with those sources of medieval erudition from which the 
ereat master drew much of his material, and also less given to 
allegory, but, for the most part, better classical scholars and 
better informed in matters of history. The second series 
of commentators commences with Christoforo Landino, once 
tutor to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and subsequently secretary to 
the Republic of Florence. Landino’s work has been charac- 
terised by Professor Witte as the first real critical produc- 
tion for fixing the reading of the text, and for determining 
the meaning of the poct. Though it is more diffusive than 
Was necessary, and the author seems to take a satisfaction in 
parading his literary acquirements, yet as a work of reference 
it is indispensable to the student. It was the first Florentine 
edition, and was published in 1481; the many reprints of it 
reuder its acquisition easy. In most, if not all, of these, how- 
ever, the text of the poem differs from the readings in the 
commentary. Landino was followed by Alessandro Veilutello, 
1544, who condensed the remarks of his predecessor, and 
added a few of his own. ‘To him succeeded Bernardino Da- 
nicllo, in 1568, who was more original. These three, though 
they do not fill up the interval between the old commentators 
and the new, yet form the connecting link between them, 
and may be regarded as a transition group. Now it was that 
Dante’s Hell was considered critically in reference to its lo- 
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e; the 
mathematicians leat a hand: even Galileo did not think it 
lost time to calculate the diameters of the infernal circles, and 
to sound the depths of the awful abyss. Plans and sections 
oe liell were drawn to a seale, and carefully figured. Vellu- 
tello improved upon Landino, and the scrupulous accuracy 
f Antonio Manette left scarcely any thing more to be de- 
ial: the dimensions he gave have been univers: uly received, 
aud the place of torment has remained to this day such as he 
made it. But, with all proper respect for these ingenious 
expositors, we humbly conceive that they are all wrong, 
and that Dante never intended his Inferno to be treated im 
this way. The lord of these doleful realms also became a 
mae ct of curious measurement; and his height, from certain 
cata given by Dante, was estimated by Landino as little short 

of two thonsand br accia, or somewhat less than three-quarters 
ofa mile (3830 feet). Between Danicllo and modern com- 
mentators there is a gulf of nearly one hundred and sixty 
years, unless, indeed, the discourse of Vincenzio Buonanni 
(1572) on the Inferno be considered equivalent to a commen- 
tary; and then the interval will be reduced to one hundred 
and fifty-five years. The study of the Divina Cominedia was 
then down at zcro,—an index of the degenerate character of 
the age, and a proof of the little regard at that time paid to 
literature in Italy. In 1727 Giovanm Antonio Volpi, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the Studio at Padua, pounened all 
improved edition of the text of the Cruscea, with three indices 
explanatory of the words and phrases, of the historical and 
mythological names, and of the paraphrs ISCS, thus forming a 
very convenient and useful commentary im the alphabetical 
form, which has been of singular service to subsequent edi- 
tors. Volpi left much that might be added to this valuable 
dictionary, There is a large-paper copy in the library of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, with notes in the author's hand sufficient 
to increase it by nearly one-third of its size, and with many 
corrections. Five years after the work of Volpi, Venturi 
printed his edition of the Divina Commedia, with short and 
popular notes (Lucca, 1732). It was frequently reprinted ; 
~ nothing more was done until 1791, when Padre Lom- 
ba ardi published lis Roman edition, with a commentary worthy 
‘the name. Shortly after this a new light beamed upon 
meiadinat, Monsignor Dionisi, canon in the cathedral of 
Verona, discovered and made known a political sense in the 
opening canto of the Inferno. The ¢re fier? no longer signi- 
fed only the three vices, Lust, Pride, and Avarice, hitherto 
so ungencrously ascribed to the poct, but three political 


cality, form, and dimensions. Landino sct the example; 
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powers or states, Florence, France, and Rome, which were 
leagued against him. The se/va also underwent a correspond- 
ing change, and other particulars received meanings of which 
the old commentators had never dreamt, notwithstanding 
their love of allegory. To Gasparo Gozzi the preliminary 
hint of a political meaning may perhaps be ascribed; but 
Monsignor ‘Dies isi has the merit of having first brought the 
matter forward. Marchetti gave more consistency to the 
views of Dionisi, and Rossetti carried the subject to an extra- 

vagaut length. Ugo Fosco!o had sought to show that Dante 
wrote in the s spirit of a religious re former.’ Rossetti went 
beyond this, and almost desti ‘oyed the orthodoxy cf the poet, 
mixing up with his religious and political principles an amount 
of mysticism wholly at variance with the universal scope of 
Dante’s sentiments. Rossetti, however, brought many things 
to hight which had escaped the notice of commentators. He 
unlocked sceret places, and showed a sense not previously 
suspected. His Comento Analitico® was the most original 
which had appeared since the days of Landino. But the 
course on which he had entered was fraught with danger ; 
and it required a less poctic mind than Ins to know when 
and where to stop. He suffered lis imagination to run away 
with his judgment, and gave chase to a fiction of his own 
mind. 

Six volumes - this work had been announced. Only two 
appeared ; the others, we have heard, exist in manuscript ; but 
their loss is less to be regretted from the author having, in 
lus book Sullo Spirito Antipapale, given @ compendium of 
his views on this subject. 

There 1s certainly much truth in Ressetti’s remarks ; but 
his volumes require to be studied with caution and rescrve, 
otherwise the re -ader may fall into the “ selva selvaggia’” of M. 
Aroux and his companions, and be for ever lost.4 In 1842 M. 
Aroux put forth a translation of the Divina Commedia, which, 
twelve years after, he confessed was less faithful to the sense 
of the original in proportion as it was more literal, and was 
no better than others which had preceded and followed it, 
for the reason that he had translated what he did not under- 
stand. His words are: “Cette traduction, jai hate de le 
confesser, ne vaut pas mieux que toutes celles qui lont pré- 
ecdée ou suivic, et cela par le méme motif, a savoir que, a 
* Diseorso sul Testo e su le Gpinioni diverse prevalenti intorno alla storia e 

emendazione critica della Commedia di Daunte. Londra, 182 
S$ La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, con Comento Analitico di Gabrie'e 
Rossetti. Vondra, 1826. 


4 Dante Heérétione, Révelutionnaire et NSocialiste, ete. Par KE. <Aroux. 
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lexemple de leurs auteurs, j’ai traduit ce que je ne comprenais 
pas.” 

We think Ai. Aroux should have been contented with this 
discovery, aud not have sought to have been wise beyond what 
was written. In 1854, having published this confession in a 
work the very title of which, hke the brand on the forchead 
of felons, is sufficient to condemn it, in 1857 ne tried his 
land again, and published a version of the poem, “ trans- 
lated in verse according to the letter, and commente ‘ed On ae- 
cording to the spirit.” This spirit, as raised by AI. Aroux, 
was and is a very evil spirit, whose parentage is evident from 
on first pages. His primary purpose was to show that the 

at sé of modern Europe was a consummate ny pocnite, 
ates used words only to disguise his meaning, and pretending 
to speak like a good Catholic, meant all the time the reverse 
of what he said. The result of a work composed on this prin- 
ciple may well be alae. M. Aroux set out with a fore- 
gone conclusion that the Divina Commedia is in reality no- 
thi ing more than a conventional disguise of heresy and schism; 
and, “with this purpose in view, he wrote accordingly. Bui 
the spirit he invoked was not only we esprit menteur, it was 
also un esprié voleur, and largely appropriated to itself what 
was notitsown. By means of false applications, false transla- 
tions, and false quotations, an author may be shown as the very 
opposite of what he really is; and this is the sort of treatment 
which Dante has received from M. Aroux. One consolation, 
however, remains : Dante was no worse than Homer and Aris- 
totle, and all the sages of antiquity ; than Virgil, and all the 
Latin pocts who followed him ; than Petrarea, and Bocea 1CC10, 
and Ariosto, and ‘lasso, and so of others down to the present 
day; who, according to M. Aroux, were all a set of perverse 
spirits, who kindled the fire of their genius at “le foyer de 
la doctrine occulte,” and used a miserable burles que sort of 
jargon which none but themselves understood. So that the 
world has all along been grievously mistaken in its estimate 
of these illustrious writers, and imstead of imbibing freely, as 
it supposed, the nectar of the gods thus furnished at the feast 
on high Olympus, has only been dri ‘inking in the most subtle 
poison, distille by diabolic agency from the regions below. 
There are few things, however, so wholly and absolute ‘ly false 
but that an infi initesimal fraction of truth i may be found mixed 
up with them; and so of the book by M. Aroux, though not 
enough to save it from perdition. 

At the outset of the notes on the Divinu Commedia there 
is a fatal mistake, or rather a culpable perversion of the poet’s 
meaning, which, like all false steps at the beginning, leads to 
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woful consequences in the end: thus, that which is spoken by 
the poct in a moral and political sense is interpreted by - M. 
Aroux in a religious, or wetliae irreligious, sense ; and as Dante 
had already been dubbed hérétique, révolutionnaire et socialiste, 
the night he passed in the sedva means the time during which 
he remaimed plunged in the errors of Catholicism. 

Vithout reference to that malevolent spirit of untruth 
which characterises the whole class of winch this commen- 
tator may be regarded as the chief, by representing an anti- 
catholic sense as taking the lead of every other im the Divine 
Commedia, the poem is not only misre presented i in its funilie 

mental form, but a grave injustice is committed towards the 
poet himaolf as his writings show; for though he comes before 
us as a reformer in polities and religion, it is always on wni- 
versal principles that his arguments proceed ; and with a pro- 
found reverence for sacred things he mingles an earnest desire 
that, freed from corrupt motives, the Church of Christ should 
stand before the world arrayed im all the beauty of holiness. 

It may be an ingenious trick to transform the Divina Com- 

media into a handbook of freemasonry ; but such sleight-of- 
hand argues a very superticial knowledge indeed of its eee 
contents. A manuscript commentary of this sort was latel L\ 
put into our hands by M. Molitourne, the courteous librariau 
on duty at the Bibliothéque de Arsenal in Paris: the work 
was written in an interleaved copy of M. Mesnard’s translation 
of 1854, and was entitled La Divina Commedia expliquée selon 
les rites maconniques sur la traduction de MM. Fioreniino, 
Brizeux et Mesnard, par i’. Cobourg, 1845-1858. The writer, 
as it appeared, had no knowledge of Italian. 


Many are the writers of monographs, and the compilers of 


chiose, whose names might be mentioned as belonging to the 
first half of the present century ; but commentators, properly 
so called, of that period are few. Carlo 'Troya, of Naples, au- 
thor of the Veltro Allegorico, ought not, however, to be passed 
over in silence, not because he was successful i in dex monstrating 
the individuality of that mysterious personage, which we think 
he was not, but from the effect his work had in giving a sti- 
mulus to increased study. From the days of Dante himself 
the Veltro had always been a questiona ble subject. The carly 
commentators had but a very indistinct idea of his personality. 
There were who believed that some celestial influence had been 
intended by the poet, some happy « conjunction of planets which 
would restore a second golden age of truth and righteousness. 
Others thought the poct looked to the supposed Millennium, 
and that the Veltro was put for Jesus Christ coming m the 
clouds ofheaven, to reward the good and punish the bad. ‘The 
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expression of Dante “ dra Feltro e Feltro” was then gene ‘ally 
believed to signify tra ciclo e cielo. ‘There were students of 
Dante, however, who had a more local notion of the poet's 
meaning: as we learn from the commentary of Pietro Alhghieri, 
or that which oes under his name, where the author states th at 
some affirmed these words to apply to parts of Lombardy and 
Romagna, and to signify between the town of Feltre and the 
mount of the same name, but imstructs lis reader or pupil to 
explain the passage as meaning between heaven and heaven. 
The majority of commentators recognised in this wnknown 
Veltro the saviour of Italy and Rome, that 1s, one who was to 
deliver Italy and Rome from the hands of the foreigner, to 
root out the abuses of the papal dominion, and restore good 
rovernment to the Italians. But before the period of V cllutello, 
who published his commentary in 1044, no one appears to 
have pointed to Can Grande della Scala as the personage in- 
tended. Vellutcllo in his sketch of the character of this prince 
sought to show its agreement with the character ofthe Italian 
liberator as described by Dante, and with what Cacciaguida 
reveals to him in the heaven of Mars in reference to his future 
prospects (Par. xvii. 76-93). This passage certainly does refer 
to Can Grande; but the history of this captain-general of the 
Ghibelines does not bear out the prophetic character of the 
Veltro; for, however he may have despised money, he had a 
covetous desire of territory, and fought hard to obtain it. 
Uguecione della Fagginola had ¢ also been invested with this 
title, and Was at one time the lord of Lucea and Pisa. ‘The 
chicf merit of Uguecione was his skill in war: he was the 
greatest and most suceessful eeneral of his age, and his achieve- 
ments in the field might well have filled with renewed hopes 
the heart of the exiled Ghibeline who was his intimate friend. 
But whatever these hopes may have been, they were soon 
destined to be disappointed ; and in 1316 Dante and his friend 
were both glad to take shelter with the lord of Verona. 
Uguecione and his patron fought with other weapons than 
wisdom and virtue and love ;” they were real men of war 
from their youth, and in the business of war they died. 
Uguccione was carried off by a fever in 1819, caught at the 
siege of Padua, where he commanded the army of Can Grande; 
and the latter ten years after, in the midst ‘of his triumphs, 
died by dri: nking, when hot, too freely of cold water. Atter 
the death of the emperor Henry VII., at Buon Convento 
near Siena, in 13138, the political hopes of Dante centred in 


°* Dicunt quidam: hoe est in partibus Lombardi et Romandiola, inter 
civitatem Feltri et montem Feltri. Tu dic inter feltrum ct feltrum, id est, 
inter ca@elum et ceclum,’ 
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Can Grande ; and however the brilliant exploits of Uguecione, 
especially his great and unexpected victory over the Florentine 
Guclfs and their friends in the Val di Nicvole, on the 29th of 
August 1315, may have dazzled the imagination of the poet 

and kindled new expectations, it was to the established power 
of the family 


** Che in su la Scala porta il santo uccello,’ 


that he looked up for the restoration of the imperial autho- 
rity. 

Other individuals have also been named for the Veltro. 
Father Ponta of Rome, whose opinions, and even conjectures, 
are worthy of consideration, thought that Pope Benedict X1. 
might, at one time, have been intended by Dante as the 
Veltro, in whom, as says the chronicler Dino Compagni, the 
world rejoiced as with new light; but, unfortunately for the 
world, this light went out in a year, and not without a strong 
suspicion of having becn violently extinguished. 

But to return to the commentators and compilers of notes 
on the Divina Commedia. Portirelli’s edition, with some ori- 
ginal matter, was printed at Milan in 1808. That of Biagioli, 
which is more frequently mentioned, came out at Paris in 
1818-19: lis notes are those of a Jittérateur, one well up in 
words and grammar, but of no authority bey ond the form of 
a sentence or the expression of an opimion; he had taste to 
appreciate what pleased him, and what did not he had the 
want of taste to revile in language unbecoming a_ professor 
of Gelles-lettres. Tu 1822 there was published in London, by 
Murray, the first part of a remarkable commentary by an 
anonymous author, sometimes called Count Taaf: it is very 
diffuse, and extends only to the first eight cantos of the 
Inferno ; no more of it ever came out, a circumstance to be 
regretted, for it showed much learning, an intimate aequaint- 
anee with the subject, and great originality. Cesari’s Bellezz« 
appeared in 182-4: a comment is here woven up with the text, 
in the form of a dialogue between three intimate friends, Giu- 
seppe Torelli, the Doctor — Zevian, and Filippo Rosa 
Morando. Tf cach had spoken for himself his own proper sen- 
timents, instead of those held by Antonio Cesari, the work 
would have had more value; as it is, however, it may be con- 
sulted with some advantage, for the opinions of its author 
on words and phrases. Rossctti’s commentary appeared in 


1826-27; and at the same time the historical comment of 


Ferdinando Arrivabene, entitled // Secolo di Dante: it was 

published in the edition of the Divina Commedia by Quirico 

Viviani, commonly called the Barto/iniana. Ugo Foscolo’s 
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edition was published in London by Rolandi in i842: it had 
lain for fifteen years In a bookseller’s box before it was S1V el 
to the world. The fourth volume contains a dictionary ot 
words and proper names, which is no improvement on that of 
Volpi, published more than a century before. Ugo Foseolo’s 
chief work on Dante is his Illustration of the Divina Commedia, 
the first edition of which was published by Pickering in 1825, 
entitled Discorso sul Testo, &e. 

In Italy, compilers of notes who may have added some- 
thing original of their own, at least ¢e77r opinions and remarks 
on their predecessors, are very numerous: we may name, 
amone the more celebrated of them, Paolo Costa, 'Tommasco, 
Pietro Fraticelli, Emiliano Guindici, Lorenzo Martini, and 
Brunone Bi: andhi; all editors of commentaries, some of which 
have passed through various editions, and who have sought to 
vive distinctive characters to their work. Professor Parenti 
ot Modena, who, besides the portion of a model commentary 
on the Divina a has written many critical papers 
on the peem, must also be mentioned. Writers of mono- 
graphs and dissertations on special subjects are numerous : 
we can only here name a few of them. At Rome have been 
printed, from time to time, the elegant essays by Michclangelo 
Gactani, duca di Sermoncta; the learned : and dihgent re- 
searches of Prof. Filippo Mercuri, several of which will be found 
in the Giornale Arcadico; the elaborate analysis of the pocm 
published by Fortunato Lanci; and the w orks of the Procu- 

ratore Ponta, alre ady mentioned. At Venice, the name of the 
Cavaher Filippo Scolari is deservi: ng of all honour : his numer- 
ous and learned contributions to the literature of Dante afford 
perpetual testimony to the igh character of his intelligence, 
and to the goodness of his heart. It were to be wished that 
his merits had met with more consideration and better treat- 
ment at the hands of those in power. At Pisa, Alessandro 
‘Torri greatly distinguished himself: he was the pains-taking 
editor of the Ot¢timo Commentary, and published, amoung other 
things, an edition of Dante’s minor works. At Florence, 
the name of Pietro Fraticelli stands prominently forward: 
though we cannot always agree with the tone of his politics, 
nor with his critical conclusions, vet no one has rendered bet- 
ter service to the advancement of Dante studies, as an editor 
both of the Dirina Commedia and of the minor works 
Mante, to which he has contributed valuable notes and disser- 
tations. He has published three editions of the pocm, and 
two of the Opere minore: the first edition of the former (1837) 
contains notes by Lami, which are distinguished from the 
others by an L.; his own are marked by the letter F. It was 
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in three volumes, In the last edition (1860), in one volume, 
these distinctions are not observed, and there is a eeneral fusion 
of notes, with little notice of authorities. This we think is to 
be regretted; in other respects the edition is much to be com- 
mended; and it brmgs explanations down to the present time. 
Of political meanings the editor is somewhat shy. The poli- 
tical sense of Dante’s s poem has yet to be fully developed. It 
was intended to do this in the great national edition which 
was announced im glowing language some two years ago, and 
of which very great things were expected ; we regret to sav 
that this has been, for the present, put in abeyance. The 


light which was to blaze forth from the beacon-towers of 


Florence and illuminate all Italy, though it has not gone out. 
is for the time being hid under a bushel. No other candlestick 
than Rome is now deemed worthy to receive it; and until the 
Eternal City become the capital of the kingdom of Italy, the 
national edition of the Divina Commedia is not to appear. The 
most recent work of Pietro Fraticelli, a contribution to the 
history of Dante, is a very useful book, and supphes much 
that Dantophilists are expected to know, with some few new 
facts and many important documents. ‘lo the above works 
and names must be added those of Professor Picci of Padua, 
Professor Picchioni of Basil, Cesare Balbo, M. Missirini, Dr. 
Tonini of Rimini, and M. Torricelli of Fossombrone, who has 
printed many very interesting papers m a journal called 
L’ Antologia. T he work of the Abbate Giuseppe Bianchi, De/ 
preteso Soggiorno di Dante in Udine od in Tolmino (U dine, 
1844), forms an important addition to that of M. Ampere, 
Viaggio in Italia sulle Orme di Dante. 

In taking a brief review of what has been done in Ger- 
many of late years in reference to Dante, we must put aside 
chy ‘onological order, and begin with the King of Saxony. In 
Dresden, some years ago, Dante Allighieri was much in 
fashion. Royalty once more had taken the poet by the hand ; 
and his revived spirit, closeted with the heir-apparent Prince 
John, led to the production of a translation and a valuable 
commentary, which were published in three volumes quarto, 
under the name Philalethes. Courtly artists also laid their 
heads together; scenes from the Commedia were got up and 
acted; a elever Neapolitan furnished what music was required ; 
and the dramatic character of Dante’s poetry was demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of an admiring circle. It is singular 
that the Italians do not give more attention to this capability 
of their great national poet. As the most distinguished Danto- 
philist, and, we might say, a miracle of learning, Professor 
Karl Witte, of the Univ ersity of Halle, ranks above every 
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other in Germany, and, in fact, in Europe; his contributions 
to the literature of Dante are most numerous; many of them 
have appeared in Italian and German journals, others have 
been privately printed, and some published. THis great work, 
which has employed many years of his laborious life, is the 
new text of the Divina Commedia, published by Decker of 
Berlin in 1861, a copy of which, beautifully printed on vellum, 
rejoiced the souls of bibliophili: sts in last year’s Internation: i 
Exhibition, and was priced at two hundred pounds. Of this 
work we shall speak presently. A fellow-labourer in the same 
field of literature, and a brother professor of the same uni- 
versity, Herr Blanc, a veteran leader, holds a high position as 
public expounder of the poem, and for the services rendered to 
students by his Vocabolario Dantesco (Leipzig, 1852) deserves 
their best thanks. 

Some years ago, at Treviso, we were shown a large folio 
manuscript volume, a copia verborum of the poem, compiled 
with great labour and diligence by the Abbate don Giuseppe 
Polanzani, then of that place ; but no bookseller could be found 
willing, at his own risk, to print and publish it. Students of 
Dante have reason to be thankful that Professor Blanc was 
more fortunate. He has since published two parts of a series 
of philological remarks on numerous readings of the Inferno. 
The work is carefully and diligently executed, and, from our 
own expericnee in this line of the almost intolerable labour of 
comparing many authorities, and a down their difier- 
ences and peculiarities, and, 1 this 1s not very 

asy,— getting scores of aimee ile right after all, 
we can ante understand why the professor has come to a 
pause at the foot of the purgatorial mound. Since the first 
appearance of the Vocabolario, an Italian version of it, in an 
abridged form, dedicated to Lord Vernon, has been published 
at Florence. The Florentine editor, however, did not take the 
trouble to verify the references; and, in consequence, some 
few errors in the original have been repeated in the copy. 

We cannot here catalogue all the names of German 
and other northern authors who have translated the Divina 
Commedia, or written on Dante and his works, and must con- 
tent ourselves with mentioning Professor Bottiger of Upsala, 
Kopisch, Streckfuss, Kannegiesser, Professor Schlosser of Hei- 
delberg, and Geheimerrath Goschel of Berlin. There is a 
very useful life of Dante by Wegele, who, though a Catholicl 
does not understand the religion ‘of Da te ; and a theological 
commentary on parts of the ‘Paradiso by Dr. Dollinger. 

Seven years after the commentary by Vellutello was pub- 
lished at Venice, Guglielmo Rovillio printed at Lyons a pockct 
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edition of the Divina Commedia (1551), with short anno- 
tations from the former. ‘This was the first edition of the 
poem which appeared in France. ‘Towards the close of the 
century (1596) a translation of it was published in Paris, 
‘mise cn ryme francoise et commetee par M. B. Grangier, 
Conseiller et Aulm™ du Roi:” this was, we believe, the first 
version made into any foreign language, and preceded our 
earliest English version by Boy d (180: 2) by more than two hun- 
dred years. It was in three convenient duodecimo volumes, 
and was dedicated to his Most Christian Majesty Henry LV. 
After the address to the reader followed a very full list of con- 
tents, as well subjective as nominal, forming a sort of analy- 
sis of Dante’s doctrines and sentiments. and after each canto 
came annotations of some length. It was a conscientious pro- 
duction, and neatly got up. Of late years numerous transla- 
tions have been published in France; that of the Paradise, 
by M. Artaud de Montor, in 1811, may be regarded as taking 
the lead among modern productions, In his introduction he 
notices the work by M. Grangier, the only one in verse which 
up to that time had appeared, and characterises it as being 
obscure where Dante 1s obscure, and very often where he is not, 
owing to the translator making his version of the same number 
of verses as the original. But M. Artaud admits that in the 
sixteenth century there was a greatcr similarity between the 
French and Italian languages than there is now, and that 
Grangier’s notes are very intelligible, useful, and instructive. 
The next complete translation, he says, 1s attributed to the 
Count Colbert d’Estouteville, grandson of the great Colbert, 
and was edited and printed at Paris in 1796. But this ver- 
sion, if such it can be called, is much less correct than the 
former; the translator has not faithfully followed the text: 
whatever he did not understand, or did not like, he omitted, 
and by the introduction of proper names where Dante has 
used paraphrases he destroyed what is a great charm in poe- 
tie works. The translation of the Inferno by Moutonnet de 
Clairfons, in 1776, is considered by M. Artaud as free from 
many of the faults ascribed to it, and as rendering well the 
sense . the poet. The version of the Inferno by Rivarol, in 
1785, is, he says, much esteemed. Rivarol, in general, well 
eaen teas Dante's meaning, but had not that intimate know- 
ledge of the Italian language which is only to be acquired by 
a residence in Italy, and is so necessary, he adds, to the trans- 
lator of a poet who, though he often rises to the sublime, 
sometimes deseends to the level of the Mercato vecchio. As M. 
Artaud lived much in Florence, and there undertook the trans- 
lation of the Paradise, he must have known that the language 
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of the Old Market, imstead of being low and degrading, is jy 
fact the reverse; that here, and here only, can be picked up 
the remains of that rich colloquial volgare which delighted the 
ears of Boccaccio, and lai a place m the verses of Dante. 
Those who want a lesson in the style of the ¢recentisti may 
always gain it in the Mercato recchio. M. Artaud consulted 
for his te anslation forty texts; and he commenced with the 
Paradise, wisely thinking that in France people had already 
had enough of the Inferno ; this, however, appeared in the 
following year, and the Purgatory in 1818. It has frequently 
been reprinted, but with little or no improvement on the origi- 
nal version, which, considering the pretensions of the author, is 
not exactly what might have been expected. ‘The third edition 
(1849), in one volume, contaims many additional notes, and a 


resume of the labours of Dantoplilists im different parts of 


Europe. M. Artaud, in 1841, published a history of Dante: it 
had been a long time im hand, and was put forth, the author 
tells us, as an isolated French homage rendered by him to 
the great poct. Smee then numerous translations ot Dante’s 
poem have issued from the French press, which are for the 
mest part prefer ‘able to that of M. Artaud. We have the very 
faithful and accurate one by M. Brizeux, the author of a clever 

essay on the Divina Commedia avant Dante, which is 11 prose, 
as all faithful translations must be; also the version by Picr- 

Angelo Fiorentino, 2 Neapolitan, with an introduction; that 
of M. de Saint-Mauris (1853), of M. Mesnard (1854), of M. 
de Mongis (1857), of M. Louis de Ratisbonne (1859), crowned 


by the Institute ; and more recently (1862) a new edition of 


the version by Lamennais, with notes and a commentary. 
The influence of Ginguené, in the elaborate analysis and criti- 
cism of the Divina Commedia given in his Histoire neers 
@ ftalie, first printed in 1811, must not here be overlooked ; 1 
promoted the study of Dante, and directed the minds of tee: 
rary men in France to the great Italian poet. This was sub- 
sequently aided by the very admirable work of M. Ozanam, 
Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au treizieme Siecle (1815), 
without which we cannot duly appreciate the theological learn- 
ing of the poet. The work on Dante by M. le aso 2 Sigales 
should also be mentioned. It is one which goes to the foun- 
dation on which the Divina Conmedia vests; the author duly 
appreciates the magnitude of his subject, and expresses the 
result of his studies in judicious and appropriate language. 
In his Avant-propos he asks, “ What would Greece have been 
without her Homer? She owes every thing to him: re- 
ligious sentiment, nationality, art, sovercign intellige mee, and 
imperishable memory. The word of her poct has outlived 
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all her imstitutions, her monuments, her marbles, and her 
bronze. The austere figure of the Tuscan exile dominates also 
over all the Middle Age. His soul, his voice, his life, his sor- 
rows, his sufferings, are those of the world in which he lived.” 
Undaunted navigator of an unknown sea, he launched his little 
bark across untraversed waves, the leader of a noble enter- 
prise which had for its object the regeneration of Italy. The 
author’s conception of the poem must be given in his own 
words: ‘La Divine Comédie est une sublime manifestation 
de ce dogme regéneérateur qui se réalise au sein des peuples 
par la justice, le droit, la hiberté et Part. C’est une révélation 
de cette soci¢té vivante qui se batit et s’éléve sur les fonde- 
ments jetés par Pouvrier de Galilée.’ “ The genius of Dante 
is ever living in the midst of us all. M. de Lamartine, in the 
discourse delivered on lus reception at the French Academy, 
spoke most truly when he said, ‘ Dante appears as the poet of 
our own epoch ; ior each epoch adopts and gives new youth in 
turn to some one of those immortal geniuses which are also 
always men of the time and circumstances, in whom its own 
image is reflected and its predilections are made apparent.’ ” 
How different are the noble sentiments of the Baron Sigales 
from those miserable expressions of a perverted sense which we 
noticed in reference to M. Aroux! ‘ Nous avons pris Dante 
Alighieri,” says the author, “ comme étant l’expression syn- 
thétique la plus complete, la plus vaste de cette réalisation de 
la pensée et de la vie du Christianisme dans la sociéte.” 
Among the literary men in France who have distinguished 
themscives by their writings in reference to Dante, should be 
mentioned the names of MM. Villemain, Fauriel, Scbastian 
Rial, Ampere, Philaréte-Chasles, Benedetto Castiglia, Caie- 
mard de Lafayette, Vericour (in English), Saint-René Taillan- 
dicr, and Emile Montégut: by the former of these last two 
is a very able article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 
Ist of December 1856 —*“ Dante Alighieri et la Litterature 
Dantesque en Europe au X1X¢ Siécle,”—and by the latter 
an interesting paper in the number for the 15th of November 
1861—* Une Interprétation pittoresque de Dante.” 

In England we have numerous translations of the Divina 
Commedia, from that of Boyd (1802) to our own day, several of 
which contain notes of more or less interest, as those of Cary, 
Wright, Dr. Carlyle, Pollock, Cayley (with a fourth volume of 
annotations and references); the version in progress, by the 
Rev. J. W. Thomas, whose Paradise is still to come; and 
the very elegant and fluent rendering of Mrs. Ramsay, two 
volumes of which have already appeared. Mrs, Ramsay is the 
first lady, so far as we know, who has ever undertaken the 
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difficult and delicate task of translating the Divina Commedia 
into a foreign language; and her modest little volumes are 
distinguished by the clearness and delicacy of the notes. Dr. 
Carlyle, however, deserves something more than the mere 
mention of lis name. Nothing could have been better de- 
vised than the style and character of this very able prose 
version. Our language does not readily run into rhyme, but 
asily admits of cutting up into verse; it shows some sclf- 
restraint when a writer can refrain from this practice, and Dr. 
Carlyle did wisely in putting Dante into good, honest, right- 
meaning prose. We wish we could add that the reading public 
also acted wisely by encouraging his work; but it did not; the 
translation stuck fast after the first cantica was published. 
England also has her contributors to the literature and criti- 
cism of Dante, and may mention, among others, the names of 
Lyell, Mazzinghi (in the Foreign Quarterly Review tor January 
1844), Leigh Hunt (who seems to have read Dante without 
fully understanding him), Francis Simpson, Mr. Church, Dr. 
H. C. Barlow, Mr. Dante Rossetti, walk Mr. Theodore Martin. 
In America Mr. Elhot Norton of Cambridge must be men- 
tioned. 

Dr. Barlow, besides numerous articles in the Atheneun, 
has recently published several essays bearing cn controverted 
readings in the Divina Commedia, and on historical allusions 
not hitherto satisfactorily made out. We shall here give a 
short account of three of them. Ugo Foscolo was the first to 
come forward, hke a knight of the olden time, and break a 
lance with the critics touching the fair fame of Francesca da 

timini: he endeavoured to show that her case was not so bad 
as merciless commentators had sought to make it. But at 
that time no literary ground had been found to build a good 
defence upon. Foscolo, though he possessed a very rare old 
codice, does not appear to have had much taste for poring 
over manuscripts. About the year 1847, the Abbate Mauro 
Ferranti of Ravenna found in a codice in the Biblioteca Clas- 
sense the remarkable reading of mondo for modo, in the 102d 
verse of the fifth canto of the Inferno: 


** Che mi fu tolta, e il zondo ancor’ m’ offende.” 


He also found this reading as a variante in a second codice. 
The discovery, for such it was deemed, was hailed with applause 
by many distinguished /etéerati to whom it was communicated, 
—men of renown in the republic of letters, and passionate ad- 
mirers of the great Italian poet, but none of whom had ever 

heard of it before. Niccolini remarked that although he ap- 
proved it, yet he doubted if the reading of the vol, gata could 
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be changed on the authority of two codici only. It was also 
quite new to Giovanni Marchetti, who stated, in reply to the 
communication sent him, that the more he considered it, the 
better he hked it. Trova also greatly approved of it, and said 
that it also pleased many others who believed themselves to be 
much advanced in the study of Dante. The difference between 
modo and mondo, between the manner of Francesca’s death 
and the wicked things which the world said about it, is great 
indeed; the former admits the guilt attributed to her, the 
latter indignantly rejects it asa v ile slander. Had Ugo Foscolo 
ever seen this reading, he would have rejoiced at it. The ques- 
tion was in this state, only two codici bearing witness for 
Franeesea, when Dr. Barlow commenced his researches in the 
Roman libraries, including the Vatican : here, out of forty-two 
codici examined on this verse, fourteen were found with mondo, 


just one half of those which had modo. Mondo is often written 


with a line over the 0, instead of the » after it, thus modo ; 
and Dr. Barlow thinks it very probable that the origin of the 
reading modo, was the carelessness of some scribe in omitting 
to put the required mark over the 0. What tends to confirm 
this suggestion is, that although not one of the early editions 
have modo in the text, the two earliest with commentaries, the 
Vendeliniana and the Nidobeatina, have mondo in the notes, 
and explain it in reference to the evil report which the world 
eave credit to. The author then enters into the historical 
details and notices of this event as found in Italian chroni- 
cles, compares them together, shows how they contradict one 
another, and how very little they ¢ can be trusted; some rest- 
ing on the authority of the poet, and led astray by the word 
modo, the supposed manner of Francesca’s death, others re- 
lating the story as they had heard it. ‘The question, guilty 
or not guilty, is then argued with reference to authorities ; 
dates and distances are examined critically ; Boccaccio and 
others are examined, and made to confess their shortcomings. 
Muratori stands at the author’s elbow with his ponderous 
tomes; Dante’s regard for the family of Francesca and their 
great respect and abiding friendship for him are dwelt upon ; 
the tables are turned on Francesca’s traducers; and the 
pleadings in her favour are wound up with a peroration, the 
substance and concluding sentence of which is that, touch- 
ing her untimely end, “the malicious credulity of the world 
did her a erievous wrong in recelving as true the reported 
account of it.” The episode of Francesca da Rimini is one of 
the most beautiful, the most highly finished and touching in 
the entire Commedia. Dante, with his thorough knowledge of 
the human heart, his perfect skill and mastery in delineating 
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character, and in expressing sentiment, never surpassed this 
exquisite scene, from which even the most desperate lovers 
may extract consolation: ‘in that world of truth beyond the 
grave, where there is no self-delusion, no corporeal reality, 

Francesca clings to Paolo still, and can rejoice even in this, 
that his spirit will never more be separated from her own.” 

Dante has generously tempered justice with mercy. 

The sketch of the family of Malatesta which follows illus- 
trates the deadly animosities and strifes between the Guelfs 
and Ghibelines which occurred in Rimini, after the death of 
the Emperor Frederick I]. in 1250, and the treachery, deccit, 
and guile by which the Malatesta family came to be the lords 
of that city. 

The essay of Dr. Barlow entitled the Youny Aing is, tike 
the former, partly philological, partly historical, and is founded 
on an examination of Italian codici and French and English 
chronicles. The young king, “il Re giovane,” is the eldest 
son of King Henry II., who, though nominally associated 
with his father i in the sovernment, died before coming to the 
throne; and the purport of the work is to show that in the 
passage of the Inferno, canto xxviii. verse 135, where Ber- 
trand de Born is seen by Dante carrying his severed head 
in his hand, we ought to read “re giovane,’ and not “re 
Giovanni,’ as in the printed editions. The character and 
court of King Henry is exhibited in the lively language of 
Peter of Blois, the Archdeacon of Bath, when writing to his 
friend the Archbishop of Palermo; the unhappy discords 
among Henry’s sons, and their undutiful behaviour to their 
father, are briefly related; and the essay concludes with a 
specimen of Troubadour poctry, in the lament of Bertrand 
over the deceased prince. The essay entitled // gran rifiuto 
is one that relates especially to Dante. From the earliest days 
of commentators on Dante, much uncertainty and many 
doubts have existed as to the individual whom the poet had in 
his mind’s eye when, among the sect of the Cattivi, having 
recognised several of them (Inf, iii. verses 58-63), he looked 
attentively, and saw 

** the shade of him 
Who made through cowardice the great refusal.” 
The common notion, and that which has hitherto been received 
by modern readers and editors of the Divina Commedia, follow- 
ing the opinion expressed by some of the early commentators, 
is that Celestine V. is here meant. But several of these latter 
protested against this admission, and contended that, although 
they could not for certain say who it was whom the poet meant, 
assuredly he did not intend to put so holy a man as Pietro da 
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Morrone in the mouth of hell. Dr. Barlow shows that Boc- 
eaccio, the Oitimo, Petrarca, Benvenuto da Imola, Jacopo della 
Lana, Landino, V olpi, either had serious doubts on this sub- 
ject, or boldly pro tested against regarding the unknown shade 
as that of the holy Peter. The popular notion had been ably 
combated years ago by Bareellini in his Industrie Filologiche. 
Among the early commentators, Benvenuto da Imola, than 
whom no one is entitled to more consideration, affirms posi- 
tively that Dante neither did nor could have here meant Pietro 
da Morrone, the subsequent Celestine V.. The author then 
enters into the historical events of the time; sketches the 
troubles in Florence; describes the deadly factions of the Neri 
and Bianchi; points out who was more especially the ruin 
of Dante and his party, through the base cowardice shown 
when Charles of Valois came to Florence in the interest of 
the Guelfs and Boniface VIIT.; and argues that the poet 
meant by that despicable shade the recreant soul of him 
whose name was unworthy of record “in Italy’s imperishable 
hook.” 

We must now turn from these light matters to the weighty 
labours of those great leaders in Dante literature, Lord Vernon 
and Professor Karl Witte; of whom we are indebted to the 
former for a reprint of the first four earhest texts of the 
Divina Commedia, and to the latter for the production of a 
new one. The originals of the former had beeome so rare 
that in no other European hbrary than that of the British 
Musenm did they exist together, and nowhere but in Lon- 
don could copies have been found to print from: we may 
add, that nowhere but in England could an editor have been 
for theoming to superintend so delicate and difficult a work 
as that which Mr. Panizzi has so ably performed. In the 
course of this article we have had frequent occasion to men- 
tion the works in reference to Dante printed and published at 
the expense of Lord Ve NON ; in presenting the world with 
this valuable reprint he has shown a taste and liberality sel- 
dom equalled. The editions here reproduced in a new but 
still Sada antique dress, with facsimiles of the originals, 
are the editio princeps of Foligno, by Numeister, 1472 ; . the 
edition sublicled at Jest by Frederico Veronese, in the same 
vear; the edition of Mantua, by the Germans Georgio e 
P aolo, in the same year; and the edition of Naples, edited by 
Francesco del Tuppo, and printed by Reussinger, in 1475-6. 
We may form some idea of the creat value of tlie volume 
from the fact that in 1847, when book rarities were much less 
extrav agant dainties than they have since become, a defective 
copy of the Jesi edition fetched ninety pounds. The text of the 
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Naples edition follows that of the Foligno, or nearly so; the 
editions of Jesi and Mantua were taken from different sources: 
the text of the latter, in the opinion of Mr. Panizzi, is prefer- 
able to that of either of the others. 

In the frequent comparisons we have made of the early 
texts with the reprinted copies, we have never found the 
slightest difference between them, aud have reason to place the 
most implicit reliance on their exact correspondence with their 
origini ls inc very particular. This agreement, however, is sub- 
ject to one exception, —the copies of the F olizno edition vary, 
From the comparison of two im the Museum Library, Mr. 
Panizzi found that they had variations, as if certain pages had 
been composed more than once and set * differently. On 

comparing these two copies with a third, obtained from the 
library of the Duke d@’Aumale, other variations were observed 
which did not occur in the Museum copies. We had previ- 
ously suspected this to be the case m the edition known as the 
Nidobeatina, from the statements found in authors who pro- 
fessed to have consulted it, but have not sueceeded in discover- 
ing any difference between the copies in our great national 
library, one of which, in the King’s Library, is printed on 
vellum. The rarest of these four editions is that of Naples, 
of which only once other known copy is said to exist—that 
which is in the library of the King of Wirtemberg at Stutt- 
gart. The whole taken together, and reproduced as they are in 
this noble volume, cor esponding portions from each edition 
bemg printed on the same page, we are cnabled with facility 
to compare them, and consider the evidence which they furnish 
as equivalent to that of four good and early codici, of which 
these texts are apparently the faithful copies. Even their 
errors, if considered critically, may be turned to account, 
suggestive of corrections not fully carried out. 

The results of these comparisons have furnished an inte- 
resting fact, that they are similar to those derived from a 
large number of codici. Thus, the examination of the fourth 
verse of the first canto of the Inferno, on which critics are 
divided between a conjunction and an interjection, in one 
hundred codici in the public libraries of Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and England, gave for the conjunctional form seventy- 
three codici, for the inter jectional twenty-seven codici, or about 
three to one; the same result is furnished by these four carly 
editions—the Princeps, the Jesi, and the Naples have e/, the 
Mantua edition has ah. Thus, again, in reference to the 
sixtieth verse of the second canto of the Inferno, in which 
some copies read mondo, others moto, onc hundred and twenty- 
three codici gave for the first sixty-cight, for the second fifty- 
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five; the four carly editions agree with this in a majority for 
the former, the Princeps being the only one that has moto, a 
circumstance which shows that the 2 Naples edition was not a 
mere repetition of the Foligno one. In the case of parte tor 
porta, ww verse thirty-six of the fourth canto of the Inferno, 
a pot which has been warmly contested by the critics, the 
evidence from codici is overwhelming : an examination made 
some years ago of one hundred and twenty-one codici, includ- 
ing the most important in Italy, gave one hundred and tw enty- 
one for parte, not one for por ia; but a codice in the Vatican 
had porto (C. Vat. 2373). In ‘this the four arly editions 
also agree. It will be found generally that the result of their 
comparison corresponds with ‘that furnished by the examina- 
tion of codici, however numerous; and this is no significant 
fact, but a very important one; these four editions thus goimg 
iar to compensate their possessor for not having it in his power 
to consult written texts. No autograph copy of the Divina 
Commedia is known to exist, nor any copy which can be 
ussigned to either of the poet’s sons, Pietro and Jacopo. The 
carliest copies do not date till from fifteen to twenty years 
and more after Dante’s death, and even these are somewhat 
doubtful; nor is it always certain by whom they were made. 
The copy in the Vatican hbrary, ascribed to Boccaccio, bears 
no date; that by some attributed to Filippo Villani, in the 
Laurenziana at Florence, has the date 1343. The earliest 
codice with a date to it would be that in the Olivierana at 
Pesaro, if we might put implicit faith in a marginal note: 
© Palmizanus de Palmizanis foroliviensis, 1328.’ But the 
writing of this note is not like that of the text, and it has 
been adjudged to be false; it occurs at the beginning of the 
ainth canto of the Purgatory. The Marquis Antaldo Antaldi 
pronounced this codice to be one of the worst among the 
very bad. There is a codice in the Riccardiana at Florence 
(no. 1046) with the date 1329; but this is a mistake for 1599. 
The famous codice formerly in the possession of the Marquis 
Landi at Piacenza, who very courteously allowed us to examine 
it in 1851, bears at the end the date 13836; but we must con- 
fess that we had serious suspicions at the time touching its 
gcnuineness, and thought that the inscription itself might pos- 
sibly be a copy of an older one. In the Laurenziana there 
is an imperfect codice of the Divina Commedia (Plut. xe. sup. 
no. 125) with the date of 1847, which 1s cons:ccred to be 
genuine. ‘The manuscript copies of the Diving Commedia, as 
scattered through Europe, amount to somewhat less than 000 ; 
of these not five can with positive certainty be assigned to the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Professor Witte remarks, 
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with great justice, that it is difficult to tell from the writing 
whether a codice be of the first or second half of a century, 
and this is especially applicable to the earliest. By a careful 
collection of the varianti of the third canto of the Inferno, 
as found in four hundred and seven codici examined by Pro- 
fessor Witte and his friends, the professor was enabled to as- 
certain the parentage of codici , and to form a classification of 
them according as they agreed to or differed from each other, 
and came nearer to or were more distant from a primitive 
character. Into this primitive type or standard various cle- 
ments entered,—the character of the writing, the history of 
the volume when that could be ascertained, the orthograp) hy, 
the expressions used, in other words, the readings ; thus, for in- 
stance, when an easy reading took the place of a more difficult 
or less obvious one, the former was considered to be the sub- 
stitution of some ignorant scribe who did not understand the 
original one, and so put another in its place. ‘This dificrenee 
was held by ‘the proicssor as sufficient to distinguish the older 
from the newer text in volumes otherwise alike. The process 
adopted was so far satisfactory that it confirmed the opinions 
pr eviously propounded by many learned students of Dante, 
who had arrived at their conclusions by other and less laborious 
means. In this way the codici in the Laurenziana, called of 
Villani, was confirmed in its claims to be regarded as the first 
in value, and to come as near to the long-lost original as might 
be, Having thus found a standard of comparison, it was 
not difficult to ascertain what eodici should be classed along 
with it. Here the indefatigable labours of the late Viscount 
Colombe de Batines were of the greatest use: without the 
Bibliogr afia Dantesca of that lamented author, who fell a victim 
to his passion for the poet’s works, and whose monument is 
now in every European library, the process of Professor Witte 
would have been impossible. Batines had numbered the codici 
of the Divina Commedia according to the same standard. In 
this way twenty-six codici were found by Professor Witte to 
belong to the first class ; ; and four of these were selected from 
which to compile a new text ;—the codice Villani, of which a 
copy was taken: the codice Cacti, in the library of the Duca 
di Sermoneta at Rome, from a copy made by the per mission 
of the duke; the cox lice in the Vatican, called of Boceaccio, 
the text of which as printed by Fantoni of Roveta, in 1820, 
required only a few corrections ; and the codice at Berlin that 
formerly belonged to Dr. Nott of Winchester, of which Pro- 
fessor Witte obtained the loan. There is not a word, not a 
syllable in this text, says the professor, that does not rest on the 
authority of one or more of these four manuscript texts. Even 
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where neither of these four codici furnished a satisfactory read- 
ing, he still adhered to the principle of printing his text from 
at least one of them, putting what he considered the reading 
ought to be in the margin, with an asterisk to distinguish it 
from the others. The principle of regarding a difficult readmg 
as more genuine » than an easier one was contrary to the canon 
set up by the four Florentine editors of the text printed in 
1837; but Professor Witte defends his principle in this way 

“whoever reflects that an meonsiderate copyist, not under- 
shee an obscure passage in the poem, believ ed he was cor- 
recting the text by substituting an obvious and e: isy one, while 
in fact he was only adulterating it, will easily perceive the 
critical rule to be most just, that ‘the more difficult reading is 
to be preferred to the more easy one.” Many will probably 
differ from this view, which nevertheless contains much truth. 
The professor, 1n his Prolegomeni Critici, gives an interesting 
account of the history of editions, but presses rather hard, we 
think, on the amorous Bembo, to whom Aldus was indebted 
for his text of 1502, which may be considered as the foundation 
of all the subsequent editions for three centuries and a half, or 
from that day to our own. ‘The copy which Bembo, afterwards 
cardinal, wrote for the printer is in the Vatican library (no. 
3197): it w as begun on the 6th of July 1501, and finished 
in one year and twenty days. The edition of Aldus was 
finished not long after Bembo completed his task, the sheets 
being sent off to Venice as soon as they were ready. 

‘The great work of Professor Witte had been six-and-thirty 
years in preparation. His original purpose was to collate all 
known codici; but this was soon found to be beyond his powers, 
and he was constrained to confine his researches to one canto 
of the poem only: the varianti of this would alone, he says, 
hil a bulky volume. We most sincerely congratulate the 
learned professor on the successful termination of his hercu- 
lean labours. He has given us an improved text, in which 

many readings that latterly had found but little favour 
with editors have been restored ; and the volume will be an 
imperishable monument to his memory, so long as readers 
and students exist to appreciate the divine poetry of Dante 


Allighieri. 
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MEDIEVAL FABLES OF THE POPES.! 


Iv was a saving of Hegel’s that if all the dreams which men 
had dreamed during a particular period were written down, 
they would give an accurate notion of the spinit which pre- 
vailed at the time.? A collection of the fables ac cepted as 
true in different ages would be more seriously mstructive ; for 
imaginary facts exercise a real power over the thoughts and 
deeds of men. 'The recognised inventions, indeed, by which a 
party supports its views possess scarcely even a momentary 
importance ; but those fictitious events which, by imperccpti- 
ble degrees, have established themselves in unquestioned be- 
lief, actually control and modify, and sometimes even form, 
opinion on matters both of theory and practice. Among the 
different elements which go to make up the body of opinion 
in a given age, there is scarcely one which has been so little 
investigated as this belief in fables. The interests and pas- 
sions of each age, its ruling idcas, the degree of its enlighten- 
ment, and the extent of its knowledge, ene often heen, care- 
fully studied by historians who have cast aside, as unconnected 
with the inv estigation of truth, and as only hkely to mislead ; 
ideas which are “proved to be absolute and unreasonable d 
lusions. 

‘There are at all times many false notions which are tracc- 
able to no facts at all, and many historical fancies which are 
of no practical significance. It would gratify merely an idle 
curiosity to know what the soldiers of “Charlema ene, or thie 
companions of St. Francis, thought of the exploits of Alex- 


ander, or how they represented to themselves the court of 


Heroun. But men are influenced directly by traditions which 
they understand to be their own. A thoroughly fictitious idea 
of French history had much to do with the Revolution ; >and a 
living writer, justly arguing that the results of Niebuhy’s re- 
searches have not impaired the value of the legendary records 
of early Rome, because it behoves us to know not ‘only the 
true course of events, but that impression of it which was 
a living force in the Roman mind, has rehearsed with erudite 
solemnity the poetic fables of a and Evander, of the she- 
wolf, and of the grove of Egeria. 

If this is a consequence of that continuity which unites 
past and future in the institutions of states, it is still more 

' Die Papst-Faleln des Mittelulters, Ein Beitrag zur Kirchengesc hie ite. 


Von J. v. Di illinger. Miinchen, 1863. Literarisch-artistische Anstalt. 
> Heine, Franzdsische Zustiinde, iii, 194. 
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important in the Church. For here preeedent is the sove- 
reign argument, and the present 1s controlled by the past. A 
stubborn reliance on an imaginary fact or a spurious text may 
affect for centuries the course of theological speculation, and 
the administration of the canon law. ‘The ignorance of his- 
tory in an uncritical age is the most insidious channel by 
which error penetrates into the Church. Against false doe- 
trines and crroncous interpretations she possesses an unfailing 
defence. But historical untruths, of which she has no sure 
criterion, may, in their practical consequences, infringe on the 
fundamental principles of her discipline and her law; and yet, 
while she casts out error cf doctrine, she sometimes cherishes 
errors of fact. Her history, whether true or false, is con- 
stantly bearing fruit. It is perpetually adopted and introduced 
into her present life, cither as canonical precedent or as devo- 
tional example. It is always fashioning habits and opinions ; 
aud any important discovery concerning it may lead to a very 
extensive revision of accepted views. 

In the Church, therefore, fables are often serious realities. 
They may cause an imaginary person, or even a heretic, to be 
reverenced as a saint ; : ‘they, may find their way into acts of 
councils and bulls of Popes, into the Missal and Breviary ; 
they may give currency to superstitions very difficult to era- 
dicate ; they may become the basis of laws, and the test of 
theologic: ul opinions ; they may influence for a time the con- 
stitution of the Church, or permanently alter the destinies of 
nations. In the ecclesiastical sphere they possess a tenacious 
vitality which they nowhere else acqmre. For that confi- 
dence and veneration which support the Church are weakened 
if men discover that they have been deceived. Heresy, they 
are told, sustains itself by inventmg an imaginary past, and 
is known by the falseness of its instances and authorities. 
What if they should find that a fact asserted by the Church 
in her solemn utterances, mingled with her authorised devo- 
tions, introduced into the Mass, appealed to in controversy 
by her divines, trusted by the Popes as the origin and the 
proof of their rightful power, is the product of ignorance or 
fraud? They are told that to apply the my thical theory to 
the history of religion is a malignant artifice of those who 
would resolve all Christianity into a catalogue of fancies and 
inventions. If they should discover that some of the stories 
most universally received in the Lives of the Popes and of the 
Saints have arisen in much the same way as the stories of 
Hercules or Romulus, they will be puzzled to know where 
this process is to stop, and what presumptive authority and 
what prescription amounts to a certain test of credibility, er 
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possesses any claim on our assent. ‘The progress of know- 
ledge has exploded some narratives, which, four centuries 
ago, it was deemed heresy to question, and which it would 
have been impossible to contradict without open defiance of 
the ecclesiastical power. If we admitted that at one time it 
might be absurd to believe what at another it was sinful to 
doubt, should we not be saying that the supreme authority 
of the Church - id used its anathemas to defend untruth, 
and that the facts on which it had raised up its system were 
doomed to vanish one by one before the imereasing hght of 
modern science? ‘These considerations have Intherto made 
it no easy matter to profit by the discoveries of a better-in- 
formed age, in order to revise the mass of ecclesiastical fancics 
that were believed in credulous times ; and even fables of no 
imoccnt or gratifying description have long been protected 
by the same dix ad of enquiry. 

The difficulty consists not in any hesitation to accept the 
scientific results of research,® but in solicitude for the preser- 

vation of the legend. For the legend, like the parable, has a 

value of its own, which is inde pendent of lustoric truth, <A 
eritical examination threatens to dissipate many edifying ex- 
amples, and to introduce an unnatural and unreasonable com- 
parison between legend and history. 

The tone of a narrative must correspond with the charac- 
ter of the events described. A reasoning and reflecting age 
demands a rational prosaic record, and an intelligent and 
intelligible explanation of the practical or interested motives 
of its actors. But the early hfe of nations, before the rise of 
civilisation and method, before the distinction between cus- 
tom and law, reason and faith, furnishes arguments for epos 
rather than materials suitable fer history, and is naturally 
recorded in verse. For then nature and impulse predomi- 

so . . . ep 
nate over the reflective powers and cultivated will of man; 
there is a want of intention in the sequence of events; the 
past survives by its impression on the imagination; and men 

* Even this feeling, however, may be discerned in some writers. In 
the preface to his Life of St. Francis (p. xiv.) M. Chavin de Malan says: 
‘La Reforme avait produit de telles calomnies que les sayants catholiques 
crurent qu‘il Ctait nécessaire de faire des concessions a Vopinion publique 
trompée ; et une fois entrés dans cette route périlleuse, la vérite s “obsceureit 
et s’altéra. Les plus beaux monuments littéraires du sitcle de Louis XIV 
sont incomplets, quand ils ne sont pas :aux. Ona défiguré les faits, tra- 
vesti les meilleures intentions, mutil¢ les textes des auteurs anciens, ct l’anti- 
quité chrétienne, si pure et si courageuse, se trouve avec stupeur complice 
des lachetés du présent. Je ne veux pas citer les noms de Launoy, de 
Baillet et de tous ces écrivains douteux et presque schismatiques, aujour- 
d’hui dédaignés avec une sorte de rancune, mais je prononceral avec une 


respectucuse tristesse les noms de Fleury, de Tillemont, et de leur savante 
école.”’ 
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look forward to the future without deliberate calculation, in 
a spirit of resignation or adventure. This romantic and poeti- 
eal character belongs to certain classes of events even in a 
refined and civilised age, wherever there is the same general 
uncertainty or improvidence, the same sense of subordina- 
tion to the forces of nature, the same fecling of helplessness 
before the manifestations of the power or the anger of God. 
Legends and fables still spring up in the midst of our pro- 
saic existence where there is war, or pestilence, or maritime 
adventure, or settlement in savage countries; and they group 
themselves round the early history of our mercantile colonies, 
round Polar voyages, and Indian campaigns. 

Events which are preserved by oral tradition, and are put 
on paper long after the epoch to which they are attributed, 
live during the interval in the mouths of those classes which, 
in their ignorance and their imaginativeness regarding the 
things of public life, approach most nearly the simplicity of 
the romantic age. In early and barbarous times oral tradition 
is preserved by the most intelligent and cultivated part of 
socicty; In a more civilised age, when all important things 
are speedily put on record, it is left exclusively to the most 
ignorant. Now the memory of the people, though unfitted to 
retain facts, is very capable of developing legends. ‘The lives 
of the saints pi articularly invite this sort of treatment. They 
defy the rational explanations which are suited to ordinary 
life, and founded on the known principles of human nature. A 
supernatural order of grace is revealed in them, governed by its 
own laws, and exhibiting a regularity and method unknown to 
common experic enee. It is this system of laws, and this mode 
of divine action on souls delivered from many of the curses of 
sin, that the legend illustrates. It furnishes instances—the 
application of which to a particular person is sometimes arbi- 
trary, and sometimes an anachronism—of God’s ways with 
His saints, of the inner life and the suspension of natural 
laws ;—instances which may be as true to the nature of that 
sphere of existence as the story of Lear or Hamlet to the 
cominon nature of man, but with which actual historical truth 
has nothing to do. The reeularity, harmony, and probability 
of the mystic life are entirely distinct from those of the com- 
mon world; and when it is proved that a particular circum- 
stance related of one saint is told with better authority of 
others, the spiritual truth and fitness of the story—the only 
quality which makes it worth repeating—is confirmed, whilst 
its historic character is destroyed. But the men to whom 
these legends are repeated believe that they express what 
really happened ; and this conviction forms part of their men- 
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tal and moral resources. The most edifving and suggestive 
narrative leaves them cold, unless it is connected with some 
individual who is a reality i in their eyes. An uneducated 
person can feel a special devotion and personal affection only 
for a limited number of saints; but the number of pious 
legends he is able to believe an a to enjoy is boundless, and 
must be distributed among comparatively few individuals, 
There is consequently a species of competition im legendary 
renown among the saints of different countries; and a process 
of accumulation and redis ‘tribution, utterly meonsistent with 
truth and probability, is, in the nature of things, unavoidable, 
This is the reason why so many biographies of ‘holy persons, 
written for the purpose of edi ification, are so colourless and 
monotonous and vague, so deficient m individuality, and so 
hike one another. 

Religious people will not willingly surrender legends which, 
in their particular connection, have become precious to them. 
To be told that what they have been used to believe of a saint 
whom they knew and loved was borrowed from the _ 
of some other person whose name they had never heard, 
that their favourite legend was founded on a mistake or an 
imposture, would often be a erievous trial to them. Yet this 
must follow whenever a scrious attempt 1s made to separate 
truth from falsehood in hagiography, whenever therefore ex- 
ertions are made to authenticate a portion of the legends of 
the saints. For the laws of evidence, by which true facts may 
be rescued from the suspicion which poetry often engenders, 
are fatal to the whole fruit of that process of assimilation and 
selection which makes many typ! ical narratives the common 
property of many different saints. Where there is the autho- 
rity of contemporaries, or the sworn testimony of eye-witnesses 
in the acts of canonisation, it is genera lly of decisive value, 
and a safe test of subsequent narratives, collected at second- 
hand, after the fame of the saimt has occupied the popular 
faney. The efiect of this kind of test is far greater when It 1s 
applied to miraculous than when it 1s applied to profane his- 
tory, which is less Hable to be travestied and transformed by 
repetition. Such a revision was executed long ago for the 
acts of the early martyrs; but it has not yet been accomplished 
with equal success for the lives of the medieval saints. 

‘To educated Catholies it is a matter of spiritual necessity 
to know the saints, and to obtain distinct notions of their 
personal qualities. Jt would be intolerable to think that their 
idea of St. a of Sales is furnished forth with some traits 
borrowed from St. Charles Borromeo; or that, instead of 
studying the ex onin of a real hife, they are reading a work 
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of imagination. In particular, it is needful that we should 
know in accurate detail the character of those canonised saints 
who have played a great part in history, like St. Gregory and 
St. Anselm, St. Bernard, St. Thomas, and St. Lewis. I urther : 
we are compelled to seek proofs against those who may deny 
the sanctity or dispute the history of particular saints, and to 
apply to the establishment of facts those resources of criticism 
by which adversaries endeavour to demolish legends. To these 
general causes the present age has added one which is decisive. 
The manuscript texts in all the libraries of Europe have been 
collated by the laborious authors of the new critical editions ; 
interpolations have been discovered ; the original form has been 
restored ; and many a popular and venerable anecdote has been 
swept away. It would be well, indeed, if this revision could 
be completed, and if we could obtain for the period of the 
Crusades what we already possess for the days of persecu- 
tion. Every advance of enquiry since Baronius’s first essay 
has dissipated some fable, exposed some fraud, or corrected 
some error. Before long, all the medieval records will be even 
more critically edited than the works of the Fathers by the 
Maurine Congregation. Ample materials will then exist for 
sifting all the legends of the Middle Ages; and these materials 
will not be accessible to Catholics alone. They will be in the 
hands of men who are interested in the demolition of the 
Catholic legend, and who will be eager to avail themselves of 
the effective argument a4 uno disce omnes. They will spread 
confusion and perhaps anxiety among the faithful ; and it is 
to be feared that the de fenders of Catholicism will yield un- 
graciously, even if they resist the temptation to fight a battle 
as wicked as it is hopeless against the rules of evidence and 
the demonstrations of science. 

An investigation of this kind, while it clears away much 
that is ludicrous or unedifying, will be especially fatal to the 
most beautiful and touching legends ; and, while it places 
authentic miracles on a firmer basis, will considerably alter 
our notions of religious biography. Tor instance, we possess 
three lives of the most wonderful of the medieval saints, Fran- 
cis of Assisi, all written within one gencration of his death by 
persons who had been his contemporaries. From none of them 
does it appear that he wrought miracles during life, if we ex- 
cept the cure of sickness. “But in the latest of these books, 
that by St. Bonaventure, it is related that a man whose eyes 
had been put out recovered his sight by the intercession of the 
saint. This circumstance, however, was not recorded by St. 
Bonaventure ; but, as the Bollandists have shown, the passage 
in which it is mentioned was inserted in the work after his 
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death. Malvenda has crowded his extraordinary life of St, 
Dominic with an account of the miracles he performed. But 
the first biographer of the saint declares that the stories he 
had heard were so contradictory and so difficult to verify that 
he thought it better to omit them.* It is well known how 
abundant are the contemporary notices of the life of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. But the writers during the first half-century 

after her death record no miracle as havi ing been wrought 
by her in her lifetime. The beautiful legend of the roses first 
appears with the fifteenth century, and is in direct contradic- 
tion to the report of the landgrave’s conduct given by his 
chaplain in his recently published biography. The story that 
the birth of Elizabeth was predicted by the famous magician 
Klingsor of Hungary, is repeated even by her latest and most 
critical biogr apher 5 Simon, a Lutheran clergy man; and Count 
de Montalembert, in telling the story, is solicitous to guard 
against the suspicion of believing in astrology. Yet Kling- 
sor is a mythical personage, and it is per fectly certain that he 
never existed. Great part of the legend of St. Elizabeth may 
be traced to Theodore of Apolda, who tells the ridiculous story 
of St. Dominic, that he compelled the devil to hold his can- 
dle until it burnt down to his fingers, and caused him horrible 
pain.° 


If a natural and lawful regard for their devotional value 
has continued to protect the legends of the saints against 
discriminating researches, the fables that once clustered round 
the public history of the Church have obtained no such fa- 
vour. The scholars of the seventeenth century, beginning 
with Baronivs and ending with Tillemont, swept away an in- 
credible mass of late traditions and deliberate fictions in the 
history of the early Popes. As the genesis of error is an im- 
por tant clement in the study of dogmatic progress, the influ- 
ence exercised by fictions likewise deserves to be i a9 estigated 
as a part of the constitutional history of the Church. An en- 
quiry into the history of some of these fables has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Dollinger, as a prelude, he tells us, to a com- 
prehensive work on the history of the Papacy. Each of the 
essays which it comprises is complete in itself, In their isola- 
tion, and in the profusion of ecclesiastical learning which they 
display, it is easy to see that they are broken fragments of 2 


eo 


‘** Constat eum fulsisse virtutibus, coruscasse miraculis, ct cx lis _plura 
ivimus, sed ob diversitatem narrantium scripto mandata non sunt.’ 

‘On which the celel rated Dominican Melchior Canus remarks : ‘* No 
autem decebat veras sanctorum res gestas falsis et commentitiis fabulis con- 
taminar’. 
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larger work. Such universal and yet microscopic knowledge 
of medieval literature could never have been acquired in order 
to be deliberately wasted on episodes like these. 

At the beginning of the chapter on Pope Joan, which is 
the first of the nine dissertations, a passage occurs w ‘hich sug- 
eests some preliminary observations. The opinion of those 
who maintain that the fable of the maiden of Mentz who 
dishonoured the See of St. Peter is a satire on the Rhenish 
origin of the spurious decretals is manifestly false, inasmuch 
as the fable arose at a time when the authenticity of the 
deeretals was questioned by none. Dr. Dollinger, having shown 
this, goes on to say that in those days there was no sense for 
satirical allegory; and he derides the contrary opinion of 
Gfrorer as utterly inconsistent with the character of the thir- 
teenth century. The point is of some interest, for it illustrates 

a fundamental difference in the interpretation of medieval his- 
torians ; and it appears to us that, although one view is the 
exaggeration of a perverse ingenuity, the opposite theory, 
which is maintained by Dr. Dollinger, is too absolute and in- 
flexible. 

The plain rule of historical criticism, which is simply the 
teaching of common sense, is, putting aside all those writers 
whose date or position deprives them of immediate knowledge 
and authority, to rely exclusively on those who were nearest 
to the time and scene of the events described, and to examine 
in all cases the source whence their information is derived. 
The application of this rule differs in dealing with different 
ages. In ancient history, where the sources are few and much 
has been lost, later authorities do not always lose their value. 
In consideration of the lost books he had re ead, Plutarch may 
be quoted by the side of Thucydides on the Peloponnesian 
war. In modern times, where enormous masses of materials 
are unpublished, a later writer who consults them often under- 
stands events far better than a contemporary; and we may 
fairly prefer Ranke to Thuanus, and join Guizot to Clarendon. 
But in the Middle Ages later writers neither consulted works 
which have subse »quently perished, nor documents which were 
not previously known. A writer of the thirteenth century is 
on the same footing as a writer of the fifteenth century for the 
history of the eleventh. The value of testimony is of course 
further qualified by the intellectual stature, the motiv es, and 
the disposition of the writer. Gfrércr, the most brilliant and 
dexterous of the German historians, made this the basis of 
a critical method as revolutionary as that of Niebuhr, and 
equally surprising in its results. In most medieval histories 
there is a lack of colour, and little beyond a dry record of 
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facts. This poverty of art is due to two causes. Sometimes 
the writer did not comprehend the reason and connection of 
transactions; sometimes the fear of offending deterred him 
from explaining what he knew. A competent scholar, who is 
familiar with every source of information, and surveys the 
whole course of events, is able to supply this deficiency. He 
has to make that intelligible which has been left in obscurity 
he must introduce harmony and connection where there is 
confusion; he must bring fragments together from distant 
quarters ; and the whole result may be very different from the 
parts. In many cases he must follow a hint, and interpret an 
allusion, where the author has been studiously reserved ; and 
he may be sure that all such timorous reservation conceals 
some iniquity, and must be explained to the disadvantage of 
some leading character. The effect will be consequently very 
vivid, but very unfavourable as to the moral aspect of the 
times. 

This theory, im which truth and error are dangerously 
mingled, is in substance rejected by Dr. Dollinger. He re- 
fuses to add by his own combinations and conclusions to the 
text of his authorities, and to allow his narrative to be composed 
of probabilities and certainties united. Ile sects aside later 
authorities, however plausible their statements, unless he can 
trace them to their sources; and he never reconciles conflicting 
statements by devising a third view which is different from 
both. His method is founded on the theory that the writers 
of the Middle Ages, however they may have been sw aved by 
partiality or interest, express simply and directly their real 
thoughts. It was an age of much rudeness, ignorance, and 
violence, but men were sincere in their speech: the motives 
for duplicity and the capacity for simulation were wanting, and 
history was seldom written to court popularity or to influence 
opinion. It is not, perhaps, unfair to attribute these canons 
of criticism to the theological training and to the special dog- 
matic opinions of the author. ‘The monuments of tradition 
possess in the eyes of the Catholic divine a special sacredness. 
They are the immovable basis of the system of the Church, 
the standard by which she defines her doctrine, the guide of 
her progress, her bulwark against innovation. If they are 
exposed to the hazards of conjecture, there can be no certain 
knowledge of her teaching, her nature, or her spirit. There- 
fore Catholics attach an importance to the authentic record of 
the acts and decrees of the Church such as Protestants assign 
to the Bible alone. By reason of this supreme value and au- 
thority all historical information respecting them, if sure and 
authentic, is invaluable, and must be gathered with infinite 
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care ; but if only conjectural, and the result of plausible com- 
binations, it is not only worthless but injurious. This is more 
particularly the view which a divine will naturally take who 
holds the theory of the development of doctrine. No temp- 
tation is more common among men of a different persuasion 
than the impulse to describe the theology of a particular age 
from the testimony of later writers. From this point of view 
it is fatal to an opinion that it cannot be shown to have been an- 
cient or continuous ; and to hold, for instance, that the Fathers 
before St. Augustine erred m the doctrine of grace is to re- 
nounce the principle of tradition, while to prove it would be 
to overthrow tradition. It was an extreme caricature of this 
idea when Melanchthon said, that although there was no evi- 
dence in favour of the Lutheran doctrine during the Middle 
Ages, yet it was unquestionably held by men wiser than those 
whose opinions are recorded. This sort of reasoning is of 
necessity abhorrent to that theory of development which our 
author has worked out farther and more consistently than any 
other theologian. He 1s bound, therefore, to ascertain the 
belief of each period from its own monuments and records, and 
rigorously to exclude all inferences drawn from later times, 
aud all forced or far-fetched interpretations. But ideas and 
customs are flexible materials, which tradition can more easily 
deface than the simplest record of deeds and events, and in 
respect to this rule of criticism theology and history are not 
strictly analogous. 

The thirteenth century dealt largely in both satire and alle- 
eory. Poetry was often allegorical, and historians condescended 
to be satirists. When the indignant feelings that appear 
in Matthew Paris and in Dante, in Freidank and Rutebceuf, 
penetrated among the people, they found expression in allegory. 
{t was precisely in the thirteenth century that this censorious 
discontent began to be prevalent among all classes. The old 
popular allegories supplied a framework, and a satirical inten- 
tion was infused into them which was foreign to their original 
nature. Thus it was with part of the great cycle of the legends 
of the Holy Graal, and with the ancient fable of the Beasts. 
“ Reineke Fuchs” and the ‘ Roman de la Rose” grew into 
satirical allegories; and the first great poem in our language, 
the “ Vision of Piers Ploughman,” is animated by the same 
spirit. 

Forty-four pages of Dr. Dollinger’s work are devoted to 
the fable of Pope Joan; a fable of which the ages of faith were 
quite as tenacious as of those which were honourable to the 
Holy See. Critics have been hitherto so unsuccessful in their 
attempts to explain its origin, that a recent writer has declared 
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his belief that the enigma can never be solved. Baronius 
thought it was a satire on the weakness displayed by John 
VIL. in that dispute with Photius which was the beginning 
of the great Eastern schism. Others referred it to the period 
when Theodora and Marozia governed the rulers of Rome. 
Gfrorer connects it with the false Isidore. Some thought it 
was a calumny invented by the Greeks, though no Greek 
writer mentions it before the fourteenth century. Pagi attri- 
buted it to the Waldenses ; but its chief promoters were not 
heretics or schismatics, but their most determined enc mies, 
the mendicant orders. All these explanations fail because the 
fable arose at a time when the events of the ninth century 
were too little known to provoke legendary interpretations, 
There is no trace of it prior to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. This fact has been only recently ascertained, since 
the manuscripts of the medieval writings have been examined 
and compared. No mention of the fable ean be discovered in 
any manuscript written before the year 1240. It found its 
way into the text in later times, as a marginal note, and was 
first inserted into some books by the editors in the sixteenth 
century. Its earliest appearance is in an unprinted work by 
Stephen of Bourbon, who died in 1261; but it obtained gene- 
ral credence only through the popularity of the chronicle of 
Martin of Poland, written towards the close of the century. 
Even there it was an interpolation; Martin did not speak of 
it himself. It is not found in the earlier Mss. of his work, 
but was added after his death, first on the margin, and then 
in the text. This must have happened almost immediately, 
for Martin died in 1279; and Ptolemy of Lucca, who termi- 
nated his ecclesiastical ]istory m the year 1318, says that 
Martin introduces Johannes Anglus between hap IV. and 
Benedict II1I., but that no other chronicler knows of. his 
existence. Irom this time the story was constantly repeated 
by the friars in the fourteenth century, at first as a merc 
report, but soon without reserve or hesitation. 

In the first years of the fourteenth century, therefore, the 
story of Pope Joan is found only in Mss. of a single writer ; 
almost immediately after it becomes universally credited, and 
the authors of its popularity are the Franciscans, and still 
more the Dominicans. Next to the origin of the legend, this 
is the most curious part of its history. It was of course con- 
sidered a grievous scandal, and a lamentable disgrace to the 
Holy See. Now, from the end of the thirteenth centur y, the 
mendicant orders were bitterly hostile to Boniface VIII. “They 
opposed his policy, reviled his name, and took a particular 
delight during many years in crowding their chronicles with 
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stories against the Popes. Under these circumstances, no- 
thing could be more welcome than the fable of Pope Joan ; 
and they multiplied copies of the books in which it was con- 
tained. It soon ceased to be doubted. The bust of Pope 
Joan was sct up among those of the other Pontiffs in the 
cathedral of Siena, and remained unchallenged for two hun- 
dred years. When, at the Council of Constance, John Hus 
defended his thesis, that the Church could get on without a 
Pope, by pointing to the interval of two years and a half during 
which a woman had occupied the See of St.: Peter, nobody 
disputed the fact. Gerson himself had shortly before used 
the same instance for a somewhat similar purpose. Even the 
great defender of the papal prerogative, Cardinal Turrecre- 
mata, treats it as a notorious fact, and makes it support a 
theory. : was spread by the zeal of the Dominicans against 
the Holy See, and for cighty years was incessantly repeated i in 
books blished in Rome, in books dedicated to Popes, and 
in the writings of the Popes themselves. But its origin was 
free from any motives of hostility or malice. 

The tale is told with many variations. The earliest au- 
thority, Stephen of Bourbon, supposes the event to have oc- 
curred towards the year 1100. How it came to be transferred 
to the year 855 is explained most ingeniously by Dr. Dollin- 
ger, as follows: —T'irst, it is found in late Mss. of the biogra- 
phies of the Popes that bear the name of Anastasius. In that 
series the lives of Leo IV. and of Benedict III. betray different 
hands, Consequently there must have been copies which 
ended with Leo IV. Probably the fable was afterwards added 
as a curiosity at the end of one of these, and this was then 
supposed to be its right date. Secondly, Martin the Pole, 
who gives a line to the events of each year in his Chronicle of 
the Popes, had nothing to say for the last years of Leo IV c 
and left a blank from 850 to the election of Benedict II. in 
855. So the tale passed casily from the end of Anastasius to 
the top of the page in Martin of Poland which embraces the 
second half of the ninth century. Thirdly, Dr. Déllinger uses 
an argument w hich pushes ingenuity almost too far. Accord- 
ing to the fable, Joan owes her elevation to her great profi- 
ciency in know ledae ; therefore, he says, it was necessary to 
assign her a date w hen lear ning was a ladder to the pontifical 
throne. Now, during four centuries and a half, from John 
VI. to Gregory VII., Martin of Poland knows of no Pope 
conspicuous “for learning except Leo IV. About the time of 
his pontificate, therefore, learning was esteemed at Rome, and 
an accomplished adventurcss was more likely to have succeeded 


then than at any other time. Still this would not be a reason 
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for altering a date which was originally fixed immediately after 
Gregory VII.,—that is, in a very literary age. 

Four things combined gave rise to the story: the use of a 
chair of uncommon form at the coronation of Popes, which 
was introduced about the year 1100, when Pope Joan first 
appears ; an inscription and a statue, found close together, 
which it was assumed were respectively an epitaph ‘and a 
female figure; and the custom of taking a circuit in proces- 
sions in order to avoid a particular street, which was so narrow 
and incommodious that it was afterwards removed. The 
statue and inscription have disappeared. ‘The former repre- 
sented a pagan divinity or a priest, together with the figure 
of a child. The inscription, put up by a priest of f Mithra in 
commemoration of some solemn sacrifice, appears to have 
contained the following words : 


Pap. Pater Patrum P.P.P. 


“Pater Patrum” was a title borne by the priests of Mithra, 
and the words stood for— 


Papirius Paier Patrum Propria Pecunia Posuit. 


Curiosity was awakened by the strange shape of the porphyry 
chair, and by the obscure inscription and nameless statue, and 
the practice of avoiding the street in which they were found. 
The popular imagination devised a solution which harmonised 
all the difficulties. It was said that a woman, who concealed 
her sex, had been chosen Pope for her great learning; that, 
whilst passing m a procession through a street which was ever 
afterwards avoided in consequence of the scandal, she had 
given birth to a child; and that, dying there, she had been 
buried on the spot. A statue of her and her child was sup- 
posed to mark the place; and the event was thought to be 
commemorated by an inscription, of the several readings of 
which the most ingenious is, 


Papa Pater Patrum Peperit Papissa Papellum. 


Ever since then, the legend added, the sex of the new Pope 
must be ascertained on the day of his coronation. This was 
the only reason that could be discovered for the ceremony of 
seating the Pope, once only in his life, on one of these chairs, 
which “had | in reality belonged to the Roman baths, and were 
selected on account of the splendour of the material. This 
fabulous custom is first mentioned by Robert d’Usez, who died 
in 1291, and is therefore as old as the fable of Pope Joan. 
During many ages, until late in the seventeenth century, this 
stupid ‘and degrading story continued to be repeated, and was 
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not contradicted, though every prelate in Rome knew its false- 
hood, and the porphy ry chair had been disused ever since the 
time of Leo X. 

At first Pope Joan is described as Johannes Anglus, natione 
Moguntinus. She comes sometimes from Mentz, and some- 
times from England. Her English origin may point to the 
time of the quarrel between King John and Innocent III., 
when England was regarded at Rome as the most hostile of 
the Christian states. In like manner she came from Mentz 
because the legend was used as a satire on the Ghibelline Ger- 
mans, and Mentz was regarded as practically the capital of 
Germany: Moguntia, ubi maxina vis regni esse noscitur, says 
Otho of Freising. She studies at Athens because Athens was 
the old seat of learnmg until the Studium was transferred to 
aris. The time of the transition was but vaguely conjectured ; 
but one chronicle says, dnno D. 8350 en studium, quod 
prius Athenis exstitit, est translatum Parisiis. 

The most important thing in Dr. Dollinger’s volume is an 
investigation of the origin and history of the famous instru- 
ment by which it was once believed that Constantine had con- 
ferred temporal dominion and royal dignity upon the Popes. 
It is commonly supposed that the ‘great domains which became 
the basis of the temporal power were partly the gift of Con- 
stantine ; and the Life of St. Sylvester enumer ates the grants 
of land which were attributed to him. Dr. Dollinger, how- 
ever, is disposed to question the accuracy of this belief, and to 
deny altogether that the emperor bestowed any landed pro- 
perty on the Holy See. There is no contemporary authority 
for it. In the year 370 itis probable, from the words of 
Ammianus, that the Church had no estates. The Life of St. 
Sylvester, a late compilation, is little to be relied on; while it 
attributes so much land to the gift of the first Christian em- 
peror, there is no mention of any other imperial donations 
until the time of Justinian. It appears, therefore, to Dr. 
Dollinger that the compiler of that work simply referred to 
Constantine the origin of all the possessions which the Church 
of Rome owned at the time when he wrote,—that is, nm the 
seventh or eighth century. No doubt it is true that the Life 
is full of fables; but there must have been some better reason 
than this would be to determine the selection of those grants 
which are attributed to Constantine. In the Epistles of Gre- 
gory the Great we have a record of the Roman domains which 
includes estates not mentioned by the biographer of Sylves- 
ter in the seventh or eighth century. It 1s, therefore, hardly 
credible that he can have included the whole of the posses- 
sions of the Holy See in his time among the gifts of Constan- 
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tine. If, on the one hand, there is no conclusive —t 
in favour of donations of land made by him to the Pope, i 
appears to us that there is no strong motive for doubt. Phe 
Roman Church possessed land, though without legal sanction, 
even under the pagan emperors ; and after the confiscations 
under Diocletian, Constantine ordered it to be restored. By 
the edict of 321 he permitted the Church to receive bequests 
(Jona); and this permission must have included land.. At 
the beginning of the fourth century the Church of Rome had 
some landed property. In the sixth we know that it had a 
ereat deal. A Greek writer of that age, indeed, says that 
this was not the practice ;° but his statement 1s a flagrant con- 
tradiction of the testimony of St. Gregory; and we must sup- 
pose that at one period the estates that were bequeathed to the 
Popes were sold, in order to enable them to pursue the vast 
work of charity of which we read towards the faithful of 
other churches. In the year 370 a restriction was imposed 
on the accumulation of wealth by the clergy. It 1s scarcely 
probable that this wealth increased more rapidly afterwards 
than before; and if it is a mistake to suppose that the Popes 
owned no land in the middle of the fourth century, it is 
unreasonable to reject the report that Constantine, having 
opened the door to such bequests, having restored the con- 
fiscated lands, and having exlnbited ¢ reat gencrosity to St. 
Sylvester, included domaiis in the cifts which he bestowed. 
It is possible that Dr. Dollinger may have it in his power to 
throw new light on the policy of Constantine towards the 
Holy See ; but until he has more fully explained his view, 
we are inclined to receive it with much hesitation. 

His subtle and powerful argument for the earliest of the 
three periods to which the origin of the edict of Donation 
may be plausibly referred, will carry conviction to many minds. 
The answer to Baronius, Bianchi, Richter, and those who 
attribute the forgery to the Greeks, is decisive. ‘The docu- 
ment was not known to the Greeks for three centuries after 
it was current in the West. The opinion of Morinus, that it 
was written in the tenth century, is thus met by Dr. Dél- 
linger :—‘“‘ His chief argument is that Otho ILI., in his deed of 
the year 999, designates a certain deacon John, who was nick- 
named Digitorum mutius (mutilus), as the man who wrote the 
document in the name of Constantine with letters of gold. 
Morinus supposes that this Johannes Diaconus is the same 
whom Pope John XII. first made use of as his instrument, 
and whose right hand he afterwards caused to be cut off, in 
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964. But he is wrong; for a man who had lost his hand 
would not be called ‘ with mutilated fingers’” (p. 70). Dr. 
Dollinger’s own opinion is in favour of ‘the eighth century. 
His argument is as follows :—The Donation is mentioned by 
Hadrian 1. in 777, and was probably composed about the 
time when Pepin gave the Pentapolis to the Pope, in order to 
justify his territorial independence, and to show that it was 
no injury to the Empire, as it had been already conceded by 
the first Christian emperor. The document cannot have been 
written after the year 774, when the establishment of the 
Frankish monarchy in Italy deprived the Holy Sce of the 
hope of political sovereignty. There is another document, of 
the time of Charlemagne, a symptom of the same tendency 
that produced the Donation, which purports to be Pepin’s 
account of his negotiation with the Greeks and with the Pope, 
and represents him as bestowing the whole of Italy on St. Peter. 
The edict is adopted by the author of the spurious decretals ; 
but it cannot be his work, for it was written at Rome, and its 
sole object is to exalt the Holy See and tie Roman clergy. 
Several of its articles point distinctly to the middle of the 
eighth century. The old senate had disappeared for more 
than a hundred years, when a new senate arose, which is first 
mentioned in the year 757, and consisted of the new nobility. 
Now the edict extends the senatorial honours to the clergy 
of Rome, and makes the priests rank with the patricii and 
the consuls, dignities which were also revived precisely at the 
same time. The statement which it puts into the mouth of 
Constantine, that he had given to the Church of Rome lands 
in the East and in the West, in order to keep up the lights 
which burn perpetually before the tombs of the Apostles,— 
quibus pro concinnatione luminarium possessiones contulimus,— 
exactly tallics with the words of Paul I., that Pepin made war 
on the Longobards in order to restore the lights of St. Peter, 
—pro cujus restituendis luminariis decertatis. The Donation 
was therefore forged at Rome, between the years 754 and 774; 
was circulated by pseudo- Isidore from the vear 840; and is 
mentioned vaguely under 5 eienieg I. by Hinemar and Ado, 
and distinctly, in 868, by Ane: s, bishop of Paris. 

Of course if Dr. Dillinger i is “tight in saying that Hadrian 
I. mentions the document in the year 777, his case is proved. 
But the words of Hadrian are: “potestatem in his Hesperia 
partibus largiri dignatus est. This is a very inadequate de- 
scription of the contents of the Donation, and rather applies 
to the grants of land enumerated in the Life of St. Sylvester, 
and to the consequent authority which many Popes, such 
as Celestine, Leo, and Gregory I. and II., are known to have 
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exercised: for he goes on to speak of alia que per diversos im- 
peratores, patricios etiam et alios Deum timentes—in partibus 
Tusciea, Spoleto seu Benevento, atque Corsica ... . concessa 
sunt. These things are reckoned in continuation of the similar 
vifts of Constantine ; but if the latter had been understood in 
the sense of the Donation, there would have been no occasion 
to add the rest, for all Italy was included in it. Hadrian would 
not have quoted a deed forged in his own lifetime, and only a 
few years before he wrote. If we put aside his testimony as 
irrelevant, the argument founded on a comparison of the terms 
of the Donation with the state of things at Rome towards the 
vear 755 remains. But this conformity between the text and 
the circumstances of the Church is not quite confined to this 
particular period ; and, in insisting on the coincident revival 
of ancient Roman institutions, Dr. Dollinger treats the fact, 
that a period singularly poor in historical records is silent on 
the subject, as equivalent to a proof of the actual suspension 
of those institutions. It is not likely that, at the very moment 


when the Church of Rome was receiving a large portion of 


the territory of Italy, she would set up a claim for the whole; 
or that this claim, by which the merit of the gift was dimi- 
nished, should not have been put forward under Charlemagne. 
The Roman clergy were still imperial subjects, and there ‘had 
been a succession of Greek Popes. Such ignorance of the law 
and nature of the empire as the author of the Donation be- 
trays would at that time have been unnatural. 

If the victory of Charlemagne in 774 deprived the Popes 
of the chance of recovering their rightful power, this would be 
a further argument against Dr. Déllinger’ ~ interpret ation of 
the words of Hadrian. If it was useless to compose the Do- 
nation after that year, it was vain to quote it. But those 
hopes of dominion over Italy which were unsuited to the 
time when the foundations of the Carolingian empire were 
laid became more reasonable after its fall. In the tenth cen- 
tury the monarchy of Charlemagne had fallen asunder, and 
the partial sov ercignty which the Holy See had enjoy ed was 
at anend, At such a time the hope of recov ering, and even 
increasing, the power which was lost might revive. The idea 
involved no menace to the empire, for the empire had long 
disappeared from Italy. When, therefore, the Popes conceived 
the design of calling in imperial aid for the restoration of their 
own authority, they might naturally deem it expedient to take 
the precaution of raising such a claim as should secure them 
from the danger of its control. The opinion that the Dona- 
tion was fabricated in the tenth century has this advantage 
over every other hypothesis, that it gives the name of the 
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author on almost contemporary authority. Dr. Dollinger’s 

answer to the argument derived from the act of Otho III. is 
founded on a mistake. It is not true that John, the cardinal- 
deacon, lost ns hand. ‘Two of his fingers were cut off, and 
therefore the designation digitorum mutilus was exactly appro- 
priate. Liutpr and, who is Dr. Dollinger’s authority, describes 

the punishment inflicted by John XII. on his enemies, the 
rardinal-deacon and the protoscriniarius Azo, quorum alterum 
manu dextera, alterum lingua digitis naribusque abscisis, Jo- 
hannes abdicatus defeedaverat. The order in which the names 
stand has misled many writers into the belief that John lost 
his hand, and Azo his fingers and nose. But this is an error. 
Benedict of Soracte, in his barbarous Latin, says: Azzo proto- 
scrinitum manum abseidi precepit, cum quo brebe scribebat, et 
Johannes diaconus nasum ejus abscidi fecit.. The acts of the 
Council of Rheims confirm this version: Octavianus (John 
XII.) Romam redit, Leonem fugat, Johannem diaconum naso, 

dextrisque digitis ac lingua mutilat.. Otho unquestionably 
believed and intended to say that the forger of the Donation 
was that Cardinal John, who, after having been an agent of 
Pope John XII., denounced him at the synod of 963, and was 
afterwards punished by mutilation. 

‘The terms in which the emperor accuses the Popes of 
having squandered the property of the Church apply per- 
fectly to the middle of the tenth century. The first thought 
of Octavian, when he was raised to the pontifical throne, was 
to recover the ancient rights and territories of his see. He 
declared himself the enemy of Berengarius of Ivrea, who was 
recognised in the north as King of Italy ; and he commenced 
an unsuccessful expedition against Benevento and Capua, 
Finding himself too weak to erect the Roman See into a 
great temporal sovereignty, and to obtain for himself and his 
clergy the political importance for which he longed, he betook 
himself to the King of the Germans. Since the decline of the 
Carolingian dynasty, its successors had ceased to be formid- 
able to Italy or to the Church; and it was hoped that Otho 
would restore the Papal power im return for the imperial 
crown, and would not be eager to exercise rights which had 
long been dormant, and which he had shown no disposition 
to claim. In this conjuncture the edict of Constantine would 
be an invaluable safeguard. The agent of the Pope on this 
occasion was John the Deacon. He it was who brought the 
Germans once more to Rome, to renew the fallen empire of 
—— and who, before proceeding on that eventful 
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mission, wrote in letters of gold a document which promised 
to protect the Holy See from the ambition of its new ally, 
and to give to the measures which were expected from him 
the character, not of concessions, which might demand an 
equivalent return, but simply of a restitution. We know that 
John XII. was capable of entertaining and executing designs 
as nefarious as this; and the distinct statement of Otho Til. 
forbids us to doubt that the Pope’s confederate really wrote a 
splendid copy of the Donation. 

The act was less iniquitous than Otho imagined, for the 
document was already in existence. It was copied ‘but not 
forged by Johannes Diaconus, and had already been mentioned 
a century before, though never previously quoted by a Pope. 
Though neither Hadrian I., nor Ado, nor Hinemar, positiy ely 
allude to it, we can hardly doubt that it was known to neas. 
Not that this is so clear to us as it appears to Dr. Dollinger, 
who certainly puts a forced construction on the words. .Wazi- 
mam partem diversarum provinciarum et suljecit, does not 
mean that he gave the Pope authority over a great number of 
different provinces, “eine grosse Anzahl verschiedencr Provin- 
zen” (p. 77); but “avery large part of different provinces.” 
Consequently the words apply to the domains, which were 
numerous and extensive, and in many provinces, rather than 
to the sovereignty over all Italy, as it ‘stands in the Donation. 
Other passages in the work of "Eneas arc, however, more sig- 
nificant than those which Dr. Dollinger relies on, and we have 
no difficulty in surrendermg the point. For we have evidence, 
the most decisive that can be imagined, that the Donation was 
extant at the time when /dneas wrote. It exists in a manu- 
script of the False Decretals which is as old as the pontificate 
of Nicholas 1.9 This makes it certain that the Donation of 
Constantine is as old as 860, and makes it probable that it was 
a product of the same age that witnessed the stupendous forgery 
of the Deeretals. The one occurred in France, the other in 
Rome; but their results were very speedily combined. This 
simultaneous and independent production of false texts tending 
7 enhance the authority of the Holy See, and the readiness 

vith which both were admitted even by men like Hincmar, 
a great master of Christian antiquities, and the first prelate 
against whom the new system was put into effect,—all this 
proves how little the ideas that prevailed at that time were 
exaggerated by the authors of these documents. 

Ihe importance which the writer of the Donation attaches 
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to pomp and dignities points to the same period, for Nicholas 
was the first Po} 1¢ Who assumed the crown. Whulst, therefore, 
we hold it on ae evidence of manuscripts alone to be incon- 
testable that the edict of Donation was in existence in the 
year 860, we cannot discover in Dr. Doilinger’s arguments 
any proofs of equal force im favour of an earlier date. 

It is very curious to follow our author as he traces the 
subsequent repute and influence of the spurious document. It 
was never brought forward by any Pope until the year 1054, 
when Leo IV. recited nearly the whole of it in a letter to 
Michael Cerularius, the patriarch of Constantinople, ne leviter 
suspicemint ineptis et anilibus fabulis sanctam Romanam sedem 
velie sibt inconcussum honorem vindicare. This is the only 
occasion, however, on which any Pontiff has openly challenged 
criticism by resting his claims on the text of the Donation. 
It was never cite d by Gregory VII., although he ransacked the 
archives in order to obtain documentary evidence in support of 
his policy. But in 1091 it is used by Urban IL. to establish 
the rights of the Holy See over Corsica, although it would 
have been more simple to quote the authentic grant of that 
island by Charlemagne. The next step was to assume that all 
the islands of the West were included in the original Donation; 
and this was soon so firmly believed that it was deemed by Ha- 
drian IV. to justify the gift of Ireland to Henry IL., although 
that island had never been subject to the empire, and was 
hardly known by name to the Romans in the days of Con- 
stantine. 

Opposition to the peernne view was not altogether 
silenced. In the year 1105 the monks of Farfa asserted that 
the jurisdiction of the Holy See was exclusively spiritual; and 
in 1152 the followers of Arnold of Brescia denounced the deed 
as a monstrous fiction. Meanwhile its tenor was gradually 
enlarged. Anselm of Lucca has it: Constantinus Imperator 
Pape concessit coronam et omnem regiam dignitatem in urbe 
Romana, et Italia, et in partibus occidentalibus. Otho of Frei- 
sing, in the middle of the 12th century, says that the See of 
Rome consequently claimed tribute from all the states of the 
West, excepting France and Germany. It necessarily followed, 
however, from the sense in which the words were taken, that 
the empire itself came to be regarded as a gift of the Holy See. 
Not that the successors of Constantine were imagined to have 
received their crowns from the Popes, but the Popes, as the 
sovercigns of Rome, inherited and exercised the right, origin- 
ally inherent in the Roman people, of conferring the imperial 
dignity. The kingdom of Italy belonged of right to the Popes 
since the days of Constantine e, and, as the empire now went 
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with it, they both indirectly proceeded from the same source. 
The prevalence of this view of the imperial power at Rome 
caused the storm of indignation that arose in Germany when 
Hadrian spoke of the crown as a beneficium which he had con- 
ferred on Frederick. At the end of the twelfth century the 
authority of the Donation was very firmly established ; and, as 
it found its w ay into the canon ‘law, the jurists became its 
decided advocates. Innocent III. believed in it; and in 1236 
Gregory IX. declared that the empire belonged to the Popes, 
who surrendered no part of their supreme jurisdiction when 
they invested each emperor with the power of the sword. 
Then, in the year 1245, Innocent IV., going beyond all his 
pre dec cessors, affirmed that Constantine had ‘only restored or 
recognised that double authority which Christ gave from the 
beginning to Peter and his successors. Half a century later, 
the author of the two last books of the famous treatise De Regi- 
mine Principum describes the act of Constantine as an abdica- 
tion in favour of the Popes, so that all temporal power is held 
by their gift. Aigidius Colonna, the Archbishop of Bourges, 
held the same opinion ;!° and Dr. Déllinger thinks that the 
extreme views, which culminated in the writings of Augustinus 
Triumphus and Alvarez Pela ayo, were prov oked by the desire 
of mecting objections to the Donation of Constantine, and 
especially of counteracting such ingenious theories as that of 
Marsilius of Padua, who “argued that as the authority of the 
Popes is derived from Constantine it is of human origin, and 
therefore inferior to that imperial power from which it sprang. 

We believe it might be shown, however, that the succes- 
sive exaggerations of the theory of the political supremacy of 
the Popes followed each other by a kind of logical necessity ; 
that they arose naturally, not from an original delusion, but 
in the course of the warfare with the feudal power ; and that 
this process, substantially independent of the Donation, was 
so vigorous and so agreeable to the tendencies of the day, that 
it disregarded the limits of the grant, arbitrarily altered its 
terms, and bore it along as an obedient and flexible instru- 
ment, rather than an initiating and controlling force, in the 
development of the hierarchical system. 

When Hildebrand commenced the great reform of the 
eleventh century, he found the celibacy and the morality 
of the secular clergy grievously fallen, simony prevailing 
throughout the Church, and the civil power exercising an 
absolute control over the prelates, by virtue of a mode of in- 


” Omnia te mapa lia sunt sub dominio Ecclesiw collocata, et si non de 
facto, quoniam multi forte huic juri rebellantur, de jure tamen ct ex debito 
tempor val asummo pontifici sunt subjecta.’ 
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vestiture which disguised the true source of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. In his first efforts to restore ecclesiastical discipline, he 
was supported, both in Germany and Italy, by a portion of 
the laity, but he was opposed by the simoniacal and depen- 
dent priesthood. The fidelity owed by a vassal was too power- 
ful a link to be broken at the summons of the Pope, or out of 
anxiety for the welfare of the Church. It was necessary to 
emancipate the B ishops from this thraldom, the effect of their 
exalted position in the state. Gregory could not destroy 
feudalism and shatter the existing framework of Christian 
society. He had no choice but to make the Bishops resign 
their fiefs, or to deprive the prince of the rights of feudal 
suzerainty. Long aftcr his death the first of these alterna- 
tives was made a familiar idea to Catholics by the example of 
St. Francis, and by the theory of some of his later disciples. 
But at the time when that reaction occurred, wealth had 
become a source not only of political dependence, but also of 
moral corruption; and the reaction itself was caused by the 
luxurious life of the clergy, which estranged them from the 
people, not by the evils of vassalage, which made them de- 
pendent on the state. Gregory could invoke no force suffi- 
cient for so vast a revolution; he recurred to the other alter- 
native. He exerted himself to induce the kings of Europe to 
acknowledge St. Peter as their feudal lord, to receive their 
crowns from his successor, and thus to invert the relations 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical power. 

In Germany the position of affairs was different, for there 
the crown was elective. But the King of the Germans claimed 
to receive the crown of the Roman Empire from the Pope, 
and the empire included the protectorate of the Church. This 
office could not rightly be bestowed on an unsuitable person. 
It was monstrous that the Pope should be compelled to ele- 

vate to the dignity of his protector, and the arbiter of his 
pig a prince whose good-will he had reason to distrust, 
r whose religion he suspected. For the emperor still en- 
* ed substantial rights at Rome, and Gregory himself had 
submitted to have his election confirmed by Henry IV. If, 
therefore, he showed symptoms of heresy, that is, if he ques- 
tioncd or defied the laws of the Church or the authority of 
her ruler, it was impossible that he should retain the imperial 
crown. It followed that the Pope, whose right and duty it 
was to apply this test, could refuse or withdraw the empire 
on the same principle as that on which he might eject even 
sovereigns from his communion, not wantonly, but on valid 
erounds. He could not modify or curtail the power which 
belonged to the empire, but he could give it or take it away. 
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This was the course of reasoning which the Roman di- 
vines pursued between Gregory VII. and Gregory IX., guid led 
rather by the nature of thin os ‘than by any ex xisting law, and, 
as it appears to us, without regard to the Donation of Con- 
stantine, which was never appealed to in critical moments, 
which was known, for instance, to Nicholas III. in its original 
modest form, and which was quite madequate to support such 
a superstructure. The opponents of these opinions held doc- 
trines quite as excessive; and of them it may be truly said 
that they were misled by their bchef m the edict. Gervase 
of Tilbury says, that the Popes received thew power from 
Constantine ; that the giver is greater than the receiver ; and 
that the imperial power is from God, the papal from th .e em- 
peror.'! Even the advocates of the Holy $ See, such as Leo IX. 
and Bonizo of Sutri, imagine that the primacy was not re- 

cognised before Constantine.” 

Whilst, therefore, the imperialists could argue very effec- 
tively on the inferences from the supposed Donation, and the 
curialists were obliged gradually to interpolate and to disre- 
gard its text, it is hardly just to attribute to its influence the 
exaggerations of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. They 
are due to the peculiar position of the empire In its str ugele 
with the Church, and to the universal ignorance of Christian 
antiquities, which gave free scope to the speculations of the 
schools. These speculations constantly tended to work out to 
its uttermost consequences any principle which seemed hon- 
ourable or advantageous to the Holy See. For in proportion 
as the scholastic literature incrcased and flo urished, the study 
of ecclesiastical history decayed; and criticism deteriorated 
considerably after the end of the twelfth century. ‘ if we re- 
flect,” says Dr. Déllinger, “ how well history was understood 
as early as the twelfth century, we shall be inclined to say 
that for three hundred years this sort of know ledge went back- 
ward rather than forward” (p. 95). Leibniz uses still stronger 
language. “I hold the th rteenth ce ntury, and that which 
succeeded it, to have been the most stupid since the Christian 
era. Good writers suddenly disappeared ; jurisprudence and 
the subtleties of the schools became almost the sole object of 
study. . . . The fables which had hitherto penetrated onl the 
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legends and the miraculous lives of saints rapidly inundated 
all literature,’’!8 

The Donation was of little practical service to the Popes. 
It directly influenced no important act except the grant of 
Ireland ; and it gave rise, late in the Middle Ages, to the bitter 
attacks of men who believed 3 it to be authentic. The rapid 
erowth of the temporal riches of the clergy provoked an ardent 
and very general condemnation of a w vealthy Church. om 
Waldenses and the Mendicants combined to spread the ide: 
of the poverty of Christ, and to represent the gifts of Sein: 
tine in that gloomy light in which Dante speaks of them im 
one of the most famous passages of the Jnferno. The fabled 
Donation came ultimately to be regarded as the origin of all 
the ills the Church was snfferimg; and a legend arose that on 
the day when it was made, the voice of an angel liad been 
heard to proclaim that poison had been administered to her. 

This was the poit of view from which the fraud was for 
the first time unmasked. Doubts occurred about the same 
time to four celebrated men, who scem to have written in- 
dependently of each other. AXneas Sylvius and Nicholas Cu- 
sanus speak with some hesitation. Regmald Pecock shows 
much less reserve. The first of all was Valla, who, writing in 
1139, at a time when his patron the King of Naples refused 
to recognise the lawful Pope, maintained that the temporal 
power was the deplorable result of the fiction. It 1s true, as 
Dr. Dollinger says, that he afterwards received an appoint- 
ment at Rome from Nicholas V., and that no retractation was 
ever exacted. Butin a letter written in the year 14415, solicit- 
ing admission into the Papal service, V alla asks forgiveness 
for what he had done ; partly, he says, at the instigation of 
others, partly out of contentiousncss and ambition. Eugene 
IV., however, rejected his petition, and Valla fled secretly 
from Rome. At that time there still were writers, whom 
our author enumerates, who held that it was heretical to deny 
the genuineness of the Donation; and it continued to find de- 
fenders until it was rejected by Baronius. 

The story of the Donation was supported by that of the 
baptism of Constantine at Rome by Pope Sylvester, which 
was believed for eight hundred years. It was incredible to 
the medieval mind that Constantine should have surrendered 
Rome to the Pope, and loaded him with wealth and privileges, 
Without being a Christian; or that, after watching the Arian 
coutroversy, and assisting at the first general council, he 
Should have postponed his b: iptism to reecive it on his death- 
bed from an Arian Bishop. Although this was the account 

3 SS, Rer. Brunsvic, i., Introductio, Lxiil. 
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unanimously given by the genuine authorities on the histor 'V 
of the fourth century, a version more consonant with antece- 
dent probability appeared at Rome about the year 500, in the 
spurious acts of St. Sylvester. Bede is the earliest author of 
eminence who adopted the legend, and Ins chronicle helped 
to circulate it; yet long after him, in books of the cleventh 
century, and even in a chronicle of the year 1175, the author- 
ity of Eusebius and St. Jerome continued to prevail. But the 
Popes themselves—Hadrian I., Nicholas I., and Leo [X.—pub- 
licly expressed their belief that Constantine was baptised at 
Rome ; and after the time of Gregory VIT. the story is com- 
monly accepted by historians. The Greeks, who venerated 
Constantine as a saint, and would not, therefore, admit that 
he had remained so long a pagan, adopted the Roman legend 
much sooner than the “majority of the Latins. Here, again, 
the first doubts were expressed by Pius IL. and by his friend 
Cardinal Cusanus; but the fable continued to be believed by 
Pole, Bellarmine, Baronius, and others, down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when the comparison of testimony 
was for the first time methodically pursued. 

Till that time the legendary tradition overwhelmed all real 
evidence, and wrought its wayward will with the history of 
the Papacy, converting one Pope into a_ heretic, inventing 
another, and, most strange of all, raisimg up an Arian anti- 
Pope to the honours of the altars. This was Felix If., who 
was consecrated by the Arians in the place of Liberius,—the 
Pope who wavered for a moment in the great Athanasian 
controversy, but who, as Dr. Doilinger shows, never fell imto 
actual heresy. The jegend was severe on Liberius, and repre- 
sented his opponent as a holy man. The latter was rever- 
enced as a martvr on the 29th of July, from the eighth cen- 
tury to the sixteenth. Baronius, becoming suspicious, wrote 
a book to prove that Felix was ‘neither a saint nor a legiti- 
mate Pope; and a congregation was appointed to inv estigate 
the question, Just then an inscription was found, bearing 
the words Corpus S. Felicis Pape et Martyris, which soon 
disappeared again; but not until it had removed the seruples 
of Baronius, and obtaincd for Felix a place in the corrected 
martyrology. The opinion of most learned Men was aga alnst 
him ; but even Benedict XIV. affirmed, de S. Felicis IL. sanc- 
fitate et martyrio nullam amplius superesse dubitationem. Since 
that day, however, Dr. Déllinger can only find one writer who 
denies that Felix was an intruder. 

In the middle of the twelfth century, when the bones of 
St. Ursula’s companions were dug up, near Cologne, it hap- 
pened that several skcletons of men were found from time to 
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time among them. This circumstance was calculated to throw 
suspicion on the legend of the British virgins, had not a num- 
ber of epitaphs been brought to light, attributing these bones 
to a variety of priests and bishops, to an archbishop of Ravenna, 
and to several cardinals. A stone was at length discov ered, 
which bore the name of Pope Cyriacus. The abbot began to 
suspect that these inscriptions might be forged, and, in order to 
make sure, he sent them to St. Elizabeth of Schénau. She 
had already been occupied with the legend of St. Ursula ; and 
it was desired that she might determine through her visions 
the nature of what had been discovered. The result of the en- 
quiry was the following legend. Pope Cyriacus had occupied 
the Roman See for more than a year, when he received a 
warning in his sleep that he was to accompany St. Ursula 
and her companions, in order to share the martyrdom which 
awaited them. He obeyed, resigned his office, and departed ; 
but the Romans were so displeased, that they struck his name 
out of the list of Popes. In the following century it began 
to be suspected that he had not acted from the purest mo- 
tives. But his martyrdom was unquestioned; and his name 
stood in the Breviary until the time of the Council of Trent. 
In the time of Boniface VIII., when the right of his prede- 
cessor Celestine V. to resign his see was disputed, the exam- 
ple of St. Cyriacus was one of the three precedents quoted in 
his favour. These were all alike fictitious. Pope Cyriacus, 
whose supposed date is 238, was never heard of until the 
twelfth century. He held his ground in the collection of 
decretals down to 1553. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Déllinger in his account 
of the rise and progress of several similar legends, respect- 
ing Marcellinus, Honorius, and Gregory II. ‘The most sin- 
gular case he mentions is that of Pope Sylvester II., who, 
after having been universally revered by his contemporaries, 
was believed, a century after his death, to have been a magi- 
cian, and to have been carried away by the devil. Cardinal 
Benno, the bitter enemy of Gregory VIL., is our first authority 
for this fable, about the close of the eleventh century. He 
says that Gerbert had introduced the black art at Rome, and 
had founded a school of its professors, one of whom taught it 
to Hildebrand. But our author deems it probable that some 
rumour of the kind was already extant in Rome, where the 
wise and learned foreigner was an object of wonder and dis- 
may. 

Dr. Doéllinger’s little volume is a masterpiece of critical 
art. In a psy ralichomiiel point of view it is a marvel. The 
author is renowned for his knowledge of medieval litera- 
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ture; and his powers of minute criticism were displayed in his 
work on Hippolytus. But there are two kinds of proficieney 
in historical science which have rerely or never been com- 
bined before in any high degree. Whilst the historian is 
sifting evidence and ascert: ining his facts, he is obliged to put 
away from his mind all the influences of Opinion, doc trine, 
and behef. He extracts the pure gold from the ore, without 
troubling himself as to whose image will be stamped upon it. 
In this prelimin: wy operation no ulterior object can guide his 
hand without abating the value of his work, and he must be 
as free from all emotions as a sur geon when he is mflicting a 
salutary pain. But as soon as this is done, when the mate- 
rials are to be used, and to receive their due place in his- 
tory, when the lessons are to be drawn from them, and 
they are introduced into political, or literary, or religious dis- 
cussions, a new rule of action interposces, ‘different faculties 

come into play, and the facts are brought into contact with 
important imterests and cherished opimions. ‘The historian 
now converts his facts into arguments, fits them ito the 
system of truths, and weighs attenti ively all the results they 
afford to previous enquirics. ‘The union of these two things 
—the power of investigating facts, and the power of reasoning 
on theory—is extremely rare. It would have orm to be 
barely possible for the same man to have equal familiarity 
with two such different states at one moment to be 
utterly regardless of the argumentative value of his materials, 
and at another to study them with the keen eye of a coitro- 
versialist. If he mingles the two, he is either an unrehable 
critic or a feeble dialectician, and he either injures science or 
damages his cause. 

Now the author of this book is 4 practised controversial 
writer, very dexterous in the management of historical evi- 
dence, and vigilant in detecting the value and the bearing of 
every fact that will tell in the defence of religion. If any where 
there is any document or any circumstance which may be 
plausibly used against some Catholic doctrine, or made to 
excite a prejudice against the Church, it is to his coming 
volumes on ecclesiastical hi: story that men will look to find it 
reduced to its just place and proportion. It is there that he 
wil draw the conclusions which the Christian annals supply 
to the apologist of Catholicism and its theology. That he 
should be able, with this mighty task before him, and under 
the sense of th ie general expec tation that has been sustained 
so long, to pause in his work, and examine the origin and in- 
fluence of fables that were long mingled with questions of 
government and discipline, without be ‘traying for a moment 
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the slightest bias, or seeming to remember that discussion is 
not yet over,—this is a memorable example to men, of what- 
ever religion they may be, who imagine that the position of a 
Catholic divine involves some surrender of intellectual free- 
dom, or some compromise between truth and interest. It 
gives promise that the work of which the present volume is a 
prelii ninary fragment will be an inestimable treasure in the 
literature of Catholics. 
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JNaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien gedruckt. ) 

Palwontologia Indica. The Fossil Flora of the Rajmahal Series, 
Rajmahal INils, Bengal. By Thomas Oldham, Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India; and John Morris, Professor 
of Geology, University College, London. (JJemoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. ) (London: Williams and Norgate.) 

Echinides Fossiles des Pyrénces. Par G. Cotteau. Avec neuf 
planches. (Paris: Savy.) 

TTandbuch der Zoologie. Vou Wilh. C. H. Peters, Prof. d. Zool. u. 
Director des Kin. Zoolog. Museums in Berlin; Julius Victor 
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Carus, Professor der Vergleich. Anat. in Leipzig ; und C. FE, 
Adolph Gerstaecker, Docent der Zoologie an der Universitit 
zu Berlin, 2'* Bd, Arthropoden bearbeitet von A. Gerstaecker: 
Riiderthiere, Wiirmer Echinodermen, Coelenteraten und Proto- 
zoen bearbeitet von J. V. Carus. (Leipzig: Engelmann.) 


61. Lecherches UEmbryologie comparée sur le developement du Bro- 
chet, de la Perche et de Ukcrevisse. Par A. Lerebouillet, 
Doyen de la Faculté des Sciences de Strasburg. (Mémoire 
couronné par |’.Académie des Sciences de l'Institut de France 
dans la séance publique du 50 janvier 1854.) (Paris: In- 
primerie Imperiale. ) 

62. Grundriss der Mineralogie. Von Dr. Gustav Tschermak, Do- 
cent an der Universitiit, Custos-Adjunkt am K. K. Mineralien- 
kabinet in Wien. (Wien: W. Braumiiller.) 

63. Manual of Geology ; treating of the Principles of the Science with 
special reference to American Geological History. For the Use 
of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By James D. 
Dana, M. A., LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural 


History in Yale Colle ege, &c. (Philadelphia : Bliss and Co. 
London: Triibner.) 


1. War makes men love one another, because then they have 
most need of one another, says Shakespeare. Controversies like that 
raised by Dr. Colenso arouse a kind of Catholic reaction, if only by 
making religious isolation impossible, and by showing that no one 
believes Christianity by a mere internal conviction, inde pendent of 
all authority. What C Christian would ke ‘ep his faith if he knew that 
no other person in the world believed the same things ? Here, then, 
we see that the existence of an external and visible body of butler ers 
is a necessary condition for individual belief, and that a Church is 
the salt of the earth, by preserving faith in the world. In quiet 
times, perhaps, men may believe without any consciousness of the 
existence of such a Church ; ; but history shows that without it the 
faith would not have been preserved doWn to our days, and prudence 
tells us that without it the faith will not be preserved to the next 
generation of our children. What will our children think of our 
teaching when they come to discretion, if they find that it is only 
ours ? 

The necessity for answering Dr. Colenso drives Mr. Kingsley 
back upon the Catholic tradition contained in the Creeds and the Book 
of Common Prayer, and, if we except two or three sneers at ‘ saint- 
worship,’ and certain ascetic practices, makes him talk in his Gospel 
of the Pentateuch in as churchman-like a tone as the Tractarians of 

844. Of course he is obliged to maintain that the Reformation 
was, on the whole, a progress, and a true development of Christianity. 
“We believe, I think, more firmly than our forefathers did five hun- 
dred years ago, on some points ; and therefore we have got rid of 
many ‘dark and bi: asphemous superstitions about witches and devils, 
about the evil of the earth and of our own bodies, of marriage, and of 
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the common duties and bonds of humanity, Which tormented them, 
because they could not believe fully that Jesus Christ had created, 
and still ruled, the world and all therein.” But this is only a Sees 
thrown to the Cerberus of progress; for the whole drift of these ser- 
mons is to return to the old ways, to assert that faith is a habit of 
mind that clings to the personal God, and not an assent to certain 
historical propositions about old wars and emigrations of peoples. 
‘To this habit of mind, Mr. Kingsley justly says, the criticisms of Dr. 

Colenso are simply irrelev ant. The numbers may be inaccurate, the 
natural facts may be represented with the ignorant exaggeration of 
an illiterate age ; but, after all, the Bible remains the true record of 
God's dealings with man, an example of practical theology applied to 
one portion of history, teaching us how to make a similar application 
to any other series of events, and telling us the secret of seeing God 
behind the veil of the visible world. 

Mr. Kingsley y treats the history and episodes of the Pentateuch in 
this spirit. Each episode, in his hands, has not only its historical, 
but its moral sense; it is not only a history » but a p: arable. In ihe 
sermon on Jacob and Esau he makes the followi: ng observations to 
the religious part of his hearers: ‘ Never forget, my good friends, 
that you will be tempted as Jacob was,—to be dishonest. -Teannot 
tell why, but professedly religious men, in all countries, in all re- 
ligions, are, and always have been, te pted in that way—to be 
a cunning, and false at times. It is so, and there is no denying 

t: when all other sins are shut out fn them by their religious 
ane er and their care for their own character, and their fear of 
hell, the sin of lying, fer some strange reason, is left open to them: 
and to it they are tempted to give way.” 


Dr. Paul de Lagarde’s learned publications follow each other 
in so rapid a succession that it is difficult for his readers to keep 
pace with him. His last is a contribution to the criticism of the 
Book of Proverbs. All the existing Hebrew manuscripts are de- 
rived from one original, and reproduce all its faults and imper- 
fections. ‘The only means of checking its readings lies in the 
Septuagint version, which represents a manuscript belonging to 
another “family.” Before we can make a scientific use, however, 
of this version, it is necessary to possess a correct text of it, the 
ordinary one having been subjected to successive causes of cor- 
ruption, An accurate acquaintance with the style of a translator 
will often enable one to detect a false and restore a ri¢ht reading, 
whether in the original text or in the translation. Dr. Paul de 
Lagarde has certainly shown that a great deal can be done in this 
direction. And what he has done for the Book of Proverbs may 
vive a tolerably fair idea of what remains to be done for the rest 
of the Old Testament. A very considerable number, however, of 
his proposed emendations must, in the absence of positive ev idenee, 
be considered as merely hypothetical. There can be no doubt that 
the text has suffered much alteration both from Jewish and Christian 
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handling; but the bare possibility of such alteration in any given 
case is not sufficient to justify us in taking it for granted. We 
give two specimens of this conjectural criticism : Proy, 1, 28,—« ] 
strike out xaxol, in opposition to all testimonies, as the addition 
of a Christian who wished to smooth over the contradiction with 
Matt. vii. 7, 8.” And again, ili. 283—“ 77273 is not in the Greek: 
[ look upon it as the addition of a Jew who considered the com- 
mand as expressed too generally.” 





*) 


3. To bring before the general public the conclusions at which 
the greatest modern critics have arrived with reference to the text of 
the Holy Gospels, and to attempt a translation which shall be free 
from some of the more obvious errors of the common version, is the 
twofold object of Mr. Brameld’s new version. This object has pro- 
bably been attained within the limits of the possibility of the pro- 
blem; but it is very doubtful how far the general public can have 
even a tolerably correct notion of the results without understandi 
the process by which they have been obtained. We do not see a 
even a gocd Greek scholar can estimate the general value of the 
emendations proposed by the very best critics, unless he has himsel! 
worked at the same problems and compared his labours with theirs. 
And it is impossible to convey to the mere English reader any thing 
like the impression of gencral uncertainty as to the text which a 
personal enquiry into it is sure to produce. Any one critic (Dean 
Alford or Dr. Tregelles, for instance) may feel perfectly convinced 
of the correctness of his own peculiar readings of the text; but it is 
impossible that any other independent enquirer should look upon 
them otherwise than as hypothetical, even though perhaps in the 
highest degree probable. 

Mr. Brameld’s remarks in his preface are, in general, unanswer- 
able by all who admit the Protestant view - Scripture. If the Bible 
be what most Englishmen suppose it to be, the opponents of “ re- 
vision” are withst: anding the claims of the pure Word of God, and 
preferring to it the human traditions of the last two or three hundred 
years. It is by no means true that the variations from the received 
text are — and unimportant. Such a statement, Mr. Brameld very 
truly says, “is based upon a strange, one may almost say inexpli- 
ah. ignorance of the present state of the Greek text. So far are 
the various readings from being few, that they may be counted by 
thousands ; so far are they from being unimportant, that they ocea- 
sionally impugn the genuineness of a whole verse, in more than one 
case, of passages several verses in length. The reader will see, by 
the frequent occurrence of the asterisk in these pages, that the inter- 
polations in the Gospels alone are extremely numerous ; and the 
passages Which the best scholars agree have been mistranslated are 
alsomany. We often hear it said that these variations or mistrans- 
lations do not affect vital doctrine. Now, if by this be meant that the 
ereat ee of the faith can be found in the text of Tischendorf as 
in that of Elzevir, and in the English version as in most others, the 
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assertion 1s correct; but if it be implied that these variaticns do not 
affect, and seriously affect, much of the popular teaching and preaching 
of the day, the statement ts open to very grave controversy.” He quotes 
Dr. Ellicott, one of the foremost living advocates of theological con- 
ser\ rutism, as allowing that “it is indi isputably a fact, that but few 
pages of the New Testament can be turned over without our finding 
points of the greatest interest affected by very trivial variations of 
reading.” He gives several instances in which pulpit teaching is 
influenced by the results of criticism. The first of these is striking 
enough. “ How many sermons have been preached on the ‘ Search 
the Scriptures’ of the common version, without the expression, on 
the preacher’s part, of the slightest doubt of the correctness of that 
rendering!” Here is an instance of a text which has been translated 
in direct opposition to its real meaning, and on tl:e mistranslation of 
which a popular doctrine, that of the duty of reading the Bible, is 
built. ‘The incorrectness of the ordinary version is proved from the 
entire context of the passage. Were the verse isolated, it would be 
doubtful whether épevvare were indicative or imperative. In such a 
case, the translation of it by the impel rative would be restricting the 
sense of Scripture to a traditional interpretation, which might or 
might not be true; but, as the case actually stands, the traditional 
interpretation is ee ionstrably false. 

We can easily enough understand the fears of those who foresee 
that critical investications applied to the New Testament will un- 
settle the faith of many. Nor do we think these fears are vain. 
Inquiry will, in very many cases, lead to doubt, and doubt to dis- 
belief. We believe Mr. Brameld, and those who think with him, to 
be quite mistaken in saying that “there is no need to fear that faith 
will suffer from any amount of honest investigation.” Investigation 
may be perfectly honest and accurate as far as it goes, and yet be 
eee? one-sided or ill-directed. Nothing is more common 
than for men to accept as absolute truth what is in fact but the ve- 
ductio ad absurdum of the principles ones which they started. That 
truth will in the long-run be the gainer by the critical investigation 
of the Seri iptures we most firmly believe; but the immediate con- 
sequence of these investigations may be the loss of faith, not only to 
individuals but to whole nations, and that for centuries. We do not 
distrust the reasoning process which leads to this result ; we believe 
the result to be the only logical one possible from the principles 
generally admitted by Protestant enquirers. The rational process 
may be ~ faultless, and the result irresistible. Those, however, at 
least, who admit the principle have no right to complain of its con- 
seque hnees, 

These consequences cannot affect those who, like ourselves, deny 
that the Bible was divinely intended as the wile euide and standard 
of faith and practice, and for whom, as individuals, t the accuracy of 
text and version can have but a subordinate interest. It is not for 
the poe of learning our creed that we have recourse to the Bible, 
nor can the direction of our belief be altered either by a change of 
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reading or translation, or by the discovery that certain texts are 
interpolations. 

Mr. Brameld has not told us what is to be done with all the 
‘ interpolations” that have been discovered, though he indeed implies 
that they ought, one and all, to be expunged from the “ sacred 
volume.” Now this conclusion, though a very natural one, appears 
to us rather hasty. Critical science is one thing: the notion ofa 
“ sacred volume” is another. And the two things are absolutely in- 
dependent of each other. It may be proved critically that the nar- 
rative, for instance, of ithe “woman taken in adultery” was orig ginally 
no part of the Gospel of St. John; but the “ sacred volume” is of 
wider extent than that hae On what grounds, after all, is a 
“sacred volume” believed in? It would probably turn out on en- 
quiry that no canon of the New Testament could be defended on 
srounds which would not equally support the canonical claims of the 
narrative in question. 


A very ambitious, but by no means satisfactory, attempt to 
popularise the results of modern biblical science with reference to 
the Gospels will be found in the work of M. Gustave d’Eichthal. 
The writer has, he tells us, passed through three phases of religious 
thought,—Judaism, Catholicism, and philosophical unbelief,—and has 
now arrived at a syncretistic view of Christianity, which probably 
combines together the successive results of his impressions at dif- 
ferent periods of his life. Saint Simon, Auguste Comte, Salvador, 
and Gioberti, are mentioned as having been his teachers; and these 
names are far more significant as furnishing a key to the ideas of 
this book than a few important names of German biblical science 
which are frequently quoted as authorities. M. d’Eichthal tells us 
that the results of his researches had already been completely formed 
when he resolved to seek their verification in the labours of German 
criticism. With these labours he appears to us to be very imperfectly 
acquainted ; but the works of De Wette and Ebrard gave him a 
notion of the great diversity of opinions on the most important 
questions of the criticism of the Gospels, and led him to the convic- 
tion that such a disagreement between men of science and good faith, 
on questions which had been debated for about seventy years, must 
be owing to the imperfection of the method followed, and to the insuf- 
ficiency of the bases adopted; and he resolved to attempt the problem 
anew, With a different method and ‘new bases.’ He confesses to a 
certain amount of rashness in this attempt. He was more than fifty 
years old; he had not the practice, and still less had he the taste, 
of critical labour; and he had but an altogether superficial knowledge 
of ancient ecclesiastical history. But these defects he believes to be 
compensated to a consideral le extent by the firmness and independ- 
ence of thought which age bestows, and by a long habit of intellectual 
labour. Thus he set about comparing the Gospels. Hitherto this 
had been done, he says, ‘‘ vaguement, et pour ainsi dire, par i-peu- 





pres.” ‘This is not, we confess, our own impression of the labours of 
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Griesbach and his successors; but M. d’Eichthal plied his scissors, 
comparing first Matthew and Mark, and then Luke with the first 
two Gospels, and arrived at the conclusion that “ Mark was an 
abridgment of Matthew, and that Luke was a combination of 
Matthew and Mark.” “Such a process,” says our author, “ required, 
of course, no great effort of imagination, and one may with good rea- 
son be astonished at its not having been earlier put in use.” This 
is a singular illusion on his part; the process in question having 
been put in use over and over again, sometimes with results similar 
to his own, and sometimes with very different ones. 

It is in the next step of his reasoning that he stands alone. If it 
be true that the Gospel of St. Mark is a mere abridgment of that of 
St. Matthew, and that the Gospel of St. Luke is compiled from those 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, it is natural to conclude that the first 
gospel contains every thing that is found in the two others. M. 
d’Eichthal’s first conclusion is strangely different from this. He ar- 
cues that the first gospel can contain nothing but what is found in the 
two others, and that all passages peculiar to St. Matthew ought to be 
suspected of interpolation. This is his criterion, and he accordingly 
rejects as spurious a considerable proportion of the first gospel. 
Among the rejected passages are those in favour of the power of 
binding and loosing bestowed upon St. Peter, fifteen on the reproba- 
tion of the Jews, the vocation of the Gentiles, the rigour and eternity 
of hell, and the small number of the elect. One of the passages regards 
the eunuchs for the kingdom of God, two are on humility, one on 
charity, another on prayer and fasting. No less than eight of the 
parables are rejected, viz. the wheat and the tares, the ood and bad 
fish, the pitiless creditor, the labourers of the first and the eleventh 
hour, the son who did his father’s will, the wedding feast, the wise 
and the foolish virgins, and the talents. Some of these passages are, 
indeed, found in St. Mark or St. Luke; but reasons are given for 
supposing them to be interpolated somewhere. M. d’Eichthal does 
not wholly rely upon his criterion, but his other reasons are in gene- 
ral not less frivolous. 

The simple fact is that his work is not the work of a man of 
science, but of a mere amateur, utterly unqualified for his task. 
We meet occasionally with a reference to the Greek of the gospels; 
but it is evident that all the author’s conclusions are independent of 
the original text. There is no evidence of his acquaintance with a 
single critical edition of the Greek ‘Testament, and of the importance 
of different readings he has not a notion. The following is his 
explanation of Luke ii. 14. ‘The passage itself, together with the 
entire history of our Lord’s infancy, he considers as interpolated. 
“Bonne volonté aux hommes’ (év dvOpwroe evdoxia), ce qui peut 
étre différemment interprét¢, suivant que la bonne volonté s’entend 
ou de Dieu vis-i-vis des hommes, ou des hommes eux-mémes i 
’égard de leurs semblables ou de Dieu. La Vulgatea traduit: ‘Pax 
hominibus bone voluntatis; et De Sacy par suite: ‘Paix ... aux 
hommes de bonne volonté.’” A reference to any critical edition of 
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the Greek Testament would at once have given M. d’Eichthal the 
right explanation of the difference between the Greek and Latin 
texts. Bone voluntatis, as all persons know who are familiar with 
these studies, is not translated from eicoxda, but from ebCoxiac. 

The second part of M. d’Eichthal’s work is to treat of the Gospel 
of St. John. There is but little hope of its proving less worthless 
than the first. 


9. * The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protest- 
ants ;” it is the sole standard and guide of their faith and practice; 
and the most terrible judgments are supposed to await any one who 
shall add to or take away from “ the words of this book.” What then 
is the Bible ? What determines its exact limits? On what grounds 
are certain writings included in it, and others excluded from it?) On 
what authority are we called upon to recognise a certain collection of 
writings as constituting the whole word of God, without addition or 
omission ? It is much easier to ask these very obvious questions 
than to reply to them satisfactorily. The vast majority of Bible- 
readers, even when appealing to the subjective authority of an inner 
witness, which is in fact the mere result of education or dogmatic 
prejudice, simply follow a very modern hunan tradition in their ac- 
ceptance of the most fundamental article of their religious belief. 
Learned Protestants have laboured with more zeal than success to 
solve the difficulties involved in their admission of a divinely deter- 
mined canon of Scripture. The Bible itself bears no witness to such 
a canon; and any other authority competent to decide so capital 
question must, by the mere fact of its existence, be subversive of the 
fundamental principle of “the Bible and the Bible only.” With 
what consistency can the testimony of the Church or ecclesiastical 
tradition be accepted as infallibly certain on one most vital question, 
if its testimony is utterly repudiated as worthless on all others ? 
Yet one of the most intelligent and esteemed advocates of orthodox 
Calvinism was driven, some years ago, to postulate the infallibility of 
the Church on this one point only as the sole means of establish- 
ing what he considered the true limits of the canon. He took it for 
cranted that the Jewish Church was infallibly guided in determining 
the canon of the Old Testame nt, and that the C hristis m Church, even 
as represented in the Council of Trent, was as infallibly guided in 
determining the canon of the New. It must be evident to all impar- 
tial readers that a theory of this kind is framed for the express pur- 
pose of supporting foregone conclusions, and does not add to their 
intrinsic probability. The real problem is to discover an authority 
— shall bear infallible witness to the true notion of the Bible, 
but shall | 'y its own nature (through its own confession, for ins stance) 
be incapable of bearing witness to any thing else. The ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles declare those books to be canonical of whose authority there 
never was any doubt in the Church ; but this criterion of canonicity 
is purely arbitrary and empirical unless based on some principle de- 
structive of Protestantism ; and its admission would, moreover, as 
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every learned man knows, be fatal to a considerable number of the 
books enumerated by the article as canonical. If there be really a 
danger of incurring the divine judgments by adding to or taking from 
the words of the sacred volume, it must be confessed that Protestant 
science has not as yet succeeded in discovering how the danger may 
be averted. 

The His story of the Canon by M. Reuss is the work of a writer 
who, in learning and critical skill, is second to none of the most cele- 
brated Protestant theologians of the Continent. His writings, both 
French and German, belong to the highest rank in the theolog rical 
literature of his own communion; and though his theological con- 
clusions often differ widely from our own, we know of very tew 
writers whose works will in the long-run be found so conducive to 
the interests of what we believe to be the truth. Their ereat value 
arises from his thorough knowledge, and fair and dispassionate state- 
ment, of all the facts bearing on the subject of his enquiry. We 
may quarrel with his view of the facts, but the facts themselves may 
be depended upon, and he generally allows them to tell their own 
tale. His aim is objective historical truth. His intention in the 
work now before us, unlike that of most writers on the canon of 

Scripture, is not to defend a given theory, but faithfully to produce 
evidence of what successive ages of Christendom have thought upon 
the subject. The evidence, however, is not likely to prove favour- 
able to any orthodox theory of the canon, except, indirectly, to the 
Catholic, with which it does net reall y interfere, whilst it upsets all 
others. 

M. Reuss shows, for instance, that the silence of the New-Testa- 
ment writers with reference to the so-called Apocryphal books can- 
not be insisted upon without danger to several Hebrew books of the 
Oid Testament, which are never referred to in the New. And he 
asks the important question, “Is it really true that the Hebrew canon 
was already closed in the time of the Apostles?” “ No one,” he 
says, *‘ can prove this. We have elsewhere! discovered, on the con- 
trary, | y a minute study of the writings of Flavius Jos ephus, that at 
the time of this author the books called Hagiographa were not yet 
put together in a clearly determined body, end that certain Hebrew 
documents which now ‘form part of them were unknown to him” 
(p. 10). In the next place, if the Apostles are silent with reference 
to some of the Hebrew books of the Old Testament, they certainly 
refer for didactic purposes to books not included in the Jewish canon. 
“From all this it results at least that we must not be too hasty in 
attributing to the Apostles the theories on the canon which have 
been drawn up by Protestant the ology. We shall soon meet with 
analogous facts among their immediate disciples and successors” 
(p. 11). This is not all. A very important fact must be taken into 
consideration. Certain books of the Old Testament appear in the 
Septuagint version with alterations and additions. low far did the 
Apostolic Church distinguish between these different recensions ? It 
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is very easy to take for granted that every one in Palestine at least 
must have known the difference, and rejected the Greek recensions ; 
but M. Reuss has proved that Josephus, for one, knew no other than 
the Greek recension of several of the books in question. The He- 
brew books were in fact inaccessible, in their original text, to all but 
the most learned; and the case of Josephus is a proof of something 
more than simple ignorance on his part. 

Further on M. Reuss shows that there is not, in the earliest ages 
of the Church, the least particle of evidence in favour of the exist- 
ence of any collection of books corresponding to the Christian Bible. 
The earliest Christian writers, moreover, quote books like Judith or 
Wisdom as unhesitatingly as the epistles of St. Paul. And, thirdly, 
the formula, “It is written,” and others, “quon fait de nos jours 
sonner si haut,” are by no means exclusively applied to books which 
would in these days pass as canonical. ‘ Nous nous croyons au- 
toris¢ 4 dire que, jusque vers lan 130 a peu pres, les ¢crits des 
apotres, tout en continuant 2 se répandre dans la chrétienté et en 
servant déji directement et indirectement a l’instruction des fideles, ne 
forment point encore de recueil spécial destiné a faire concurrence 4 
l’Ancien Testament dans les lectures périodiques et r¢gulicres ; que la 
tradition est estimée et mise a profit avec une cgale confiance ; et que la 
ou il sagissait véritablement d@invoquer des autorités scripturaires 
inspirées, elles sont choisies en dehors de ce que nous appelons au- 
jourd’hui le Nouveau Testament, et sans quon etit toujours une idée 
bien nette d’un canon, sans qu’on fit un choix bien discret des textes 
et sans qu’il se montrat bien rigoureux i la lettre” (p. 24). M. Reuss 
then proves that the same uncertainty is visible down to the time of 
Trenzeus and Tertullian, the first great doctors of the Church. Of 
these he says, ‘ It is perfectly superfluous to collect in these authors 
texts which prove that they every where exalt the authority of tra- 
dition ; that, according to them, the Spirit of God reaches individuals 
only through the intervention of the Church considered as a body, 
so that one can say not only that the Church is where the Spirit is, 
but also that the Spirit is where the Church is ; that the depositaries 
of tradition, the regularly constituted heads of the different commu- 
nities, principally of those founded by the Apostles themselves, of 
Rome p particularly, are also the best teachers of the truth ; that en- 
tire nations may believe in Chi‘st, and carefully preserve the ancient 
traditions, without the help of paper and ink; in fine, that if per- 
chance the Apostles had written nothing, it would be necessary to 
have recourse to the tradition of the Churches founded by them, and 
that this might be done without risk of error. It is therefore in con- 
sequence of a singular illusion that certain modern writers transform 
these Fathers into Protestant theologians, solely anxious for the ab- 
solute and exclusive authority of the apostolical Scriptures; and sg 
starting from this purely gratuitous supposition, entirely contrary a 
it is to ‘the spirit and the texts of the period, they argue the existence of 
a Scripture canon fixed since a certain period, more or less recent, and 
universally adopted” (p. 73). The value of the apostolical writings in 
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fact, according to these Fathers, lies in their forming the first links 
in the chain of ecclesiastical tradition. “The intimate and general 
agreement of tradition and Scripture, which is presented to us at once 
as a fact and a principle, is also for Ireneus and ‘Tertullian the supreme 
criterion of what was afterwards called the canonicity of each of the 
apostolical books, the criterion of its titles to a normative authority in 
the Church” (p. 75). Instead of triumphantly quoting some well- 
known passages of St. Jerome, supposed to be unfavourable to the 
“ Apocrypha,” M. Reuss carefully analyses all the evidence found in 
the writings of that great doctor, distinguishes between his private 
opinions or doubts and his statements as to the received doctrines of 
his day, and proves that the Church had not yet settled the question 
of the canon. Several books of the New Testament were still rejected 
by the majority of Christians. Of St. Augustine he says, “ que ses 
principes aboutissent i ce mot fameux, diamétralement opposé a la 
base de toute théologie protestante : ‘Je ne croirais pas a l’Evangile 
si ’Eglise catholique ne m’en garantissait l’authenticité’ ” (p. 169). 
“Tl est fort curieux de voir la peine que se donnent tous les théologiens 
protestants, Calvin en téte, pour interpréter de manicre i la rendre 
inoffensive cette déclaration d’un auteur dans la dépendance duquel 
ils se trouvaient beaucoup plus quils ne losaient avouer” (p. 247). 

M. Reuss, though regretting the decision of the Council of Trent, 
allows that under the given circumstances the Catholic Church could 
hardly, “a moins de renier son passé tout entier,” have come to any 
other decision, Since the Council of Trent the question of the canon 
has never been debated among Catholics. We are not quite sure 
that we understand the explanation which M. Reuss gives of the 
silence of “the illustrious phalanx of the Benedictines,” in spite of 
their “ vast patristic erudition,” and of Richard Simon, “ whose daring 
criticism frightened all parties and all schools, and whose great work 
explores all the details of the history of the text and of the versions 
of the Bible.” “Ce n’est certes pas,” he says, “ le manque de savoir 
qui nous expliquera ce silence; nous l’attribuerons tout aussi peu 2 
lindifférence religieuse. Mais le fait historique, discutable au moyen 
d’un appel de témoins et d’un triage de documents, était devenu un 
article de foi, sanctionné par un anathéme, et partant ¢levé au-dessus 
de toute discussion.” What “ historical fact” had become an article 
of faith, and thus been removed from the field of discussion? We 
know of none. Those who believe the Catholic Church to be di- 
vinely protected from dogmatic error in its decisions must of course 
accept its canon of Scripture as the true one; but there is nothing 
to prevent their discussing all the historical facts of which the his- 
tory of the canon is composed. There is no dogmatic reason why 
on every one of these facts, considered merely as facts, a Catholic 
theologian should not perfectly agree with so accurate an historian 
as M. Reuss. 

The chapters on the theology of the Reformers and their succes- 
sors are full of important matter. M. Reuss most justly protests 
against the unhistorical practice of attributing to the Reformers the 
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principles of free enquiry or philosophical rationalism. “ Nous ne 
nous arrcterons pas 2 réfuter cette manicre de voir qui ne pouvait 
se produire ou s'imposer que ]4 ott Vhistoire et la littcrature de cette 
époque mémorable étaient également ignor¢es. J] suffira de faire re- 

marquer qu une theologie qui, a tort ou a r: son, mals toujours avec 
une Imp¢rieuse énergie et une puissante unanimité, proclamait, comme 
son dogme fondamental, l'ineapacité absolue des facultes morales de 
lhomme, ne doit point courir le risque, soit d’ctre louce, soit d’¢tre 
blimée, pour avoir revendiqué pour Ja raison humaine le périlleux 
privileze de Vinitiative ou de la juridiction supreme en maticre re- 
ligieuse. Elle n’a done pu en aucune facon subordonner la Bible, 
cuvre immédiate de Dieu, i cette méme raison, si tristement déchue 
de ce quelle avait ¢té dans le principe” (p. 245). The Reformers 
appealed neither to reason nor to history. Nothing was further from 
their minds, and more radically opposed to their principles, than to 
establish the authority of the sacred books by that of the Church or 
tradition; “de faire a cet effet monter la garde aux Peres et de 
ranger en parade leurs catalogues, sauf i en faire disparaitre les ob- 
scurités par des interprctations foreces et les contradictions par des 
violences, comme c’est l’usage aujourd’hui.” It is not on scientific 
grounds that the true notion of the Scripture could be based, but 
solely on the “interior witness of the Holy Ghost.”  “ Estons donc 
illuminez,” says Calvin, “ par la vertu diceluy, desia nous ne croyons 
pas ou a nostre iugement, ou 2 celuy des aultres, que |’Escriture est 
de Dieu: mais par dessus tout iugement humain nous arrestons in- 
dubitablement quelle nous a esté donnée de la propre bouche de 
Dieu, tout ainsi que si nous contemplions i Yoeil Essence de Dieu 
en icelle. ... . C’est un tel sentiment quwil ne se peut engendrer 
que de revelation celeste.” This is the real reformed principle, 
mystical in its nature, transcending reason, and wholly removed from 
the sphere of discussion. Sut though the Reformers loudly protest 
against every other, the application of it was, to si ay the least, of the 

greatest difficulty ; and those who first propounded it were “the first 
to deviate from it, and to abandon themselves to the strangest incon- 
sistencies.” It was, in fact, impracticable. The Reformers rejected 
the so-called Apocryphal books. “ Etait-ce réellement en vertu du 
principe souverain du témoignage int¢érieur du Saint-Esprit? Serait- 
il bien vrai que les premiers théologiens protestants, tout en restant in- 
différents en face de ’éloquence enthousiaste de l’'auteur de la Sapience 
que pronaient les Alexandrins, auraient senti le souffle de Dieu dans 
les généalogies de la Chronique ou dans les catalogues topographiques 

du livre de Josué? Auraient-ils réellement trouvé une si immense 
différence entre les miracles du Daniel chaldaique et ceux du Daniel 
grec, pour retrancher deux chapitres du volume? Nous avons de la 
peine 2 croire qui ¢c’ait été par un triage de ce genre quwils soient 
parvenus a faire le discernement dont ils parlent” (p. 253). They 
were really guided by the supposed canon of the Jews, as represented 
by the Hebrew Bibles, and the authority of some of the fathers of 
the Church. “The process was the same as that which they had 
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condemned in principle ; it was the implicit acknowledgment of the 
authority of tr: mere, and a return, in fact, by a round: about way, to 
the position which they had loudly deel: seed ‘must be abandoned as 
no longer tenable.” The Swiss theologians s saw clearly that the cri- 
terion of “ the inner witness” must necessarily lead in its application 
to different and contradictory conclusions. But they boldly accepted 
this result ; and, in order to allow the greatest freedom of action 
to their principle, they abstained from drawing up any official list of 
canonical books; whereas the English, French, and Dutch theolo- 
gians n’ont pu arriver & ins¢érer dans leurs Confessions de foi ces 
listes officielles de livres saints, qu’en oubliant ou en reniant le prin- 
cipe qui avait été le point de départ de leur theologie, pour retomber 
dans les orniéres de la méthode traditionelle.” 

Luther’s principle is far a concrete and apparently easy of 
application than that of Calvin. “ A ce dernier on pouvait faire le 
reproche de navoir au fond qu'un critére passablement subjectif, 
chaque individu pouvant, en fin de compte, prendre ses gotts et ses 
prejugeés pour un témoignage du Saint-Esprit.” Luther’s criterion 
of Biblical e: inonicity is Luther ranism. Instead of testing a doctrine 
by Scripture, he makes his doctrine a test of Scripture. ‘The books 
of James, Jude, and the A poe alypse, are dogmatically incomp: atible 
with his di octrine of justification; they are therefore 1 rejected as not 
teaching Christ. The readers of M. Reuss’s books will find abun- 
dance of proof that it is an entire misconce ption to suppose that 
Luther first determined the limits of God’s written word, and then 
set about discovering what it taught. ‘“ His supreme rue, his pe- 
cullar canon, always was a very concrete principle, anterior _and 
superior to all Scripture; Christ crucified, and the Saviour,” as 
understood by himself. 

The real principles of the Reformers were abandoned, or at least 
betrayed, by their successors. We think M. Reuss a great deal too 
severe upon the latter. When principles are abandoned, it is because 
they are felt to be worthless; and history is the best test of this. If 
the present generation were to return to the principles of the first 
Reformers, the next veneration would certainly be found to imitate 
the successors of the Reformers in ab: indoning ‘those principles. One 
of the most instructive parts of M. Reuss’s book is that which treats 
of the theology of these successors of the Reformers. This theology 
is still dominant in Great Britain, and many pages of M. Reuss might 
be studied with profit by a large number of our fellow-countrymen. 
We quote a passage on the treatment of the “ Apocrypha.” “ Crest 
it qui prodigue ra le plus aux Apocryphes les Kg ae suggeérces par 
le mépris et le préjugé; on les hait parcequ’on hait les catholiques ; 
on les dit remplis de fables, d’erreurs, de superstitions, de mensonges, 
dimpictés, et la violence de ces attaques n’est surpass¢e que par la 
niaiserie des preuves choisies pour les justifier. Tel tance le Siracide 
pour avoir dit que la sorciére d En-Dor a évoqué lesprit de Samuel, 
lex¢égése orthodoxe prétendant que ¢’a été un esprit malin; tel autre, 
pour discréditer l'histoire de Susanne, trouve ridicule que Joachim 
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ait possedé un jardin, puisque les juifs ¢taient captifs. L’un est scan- 
dalisé du costume de Judith allant au camp d’Holoferne; l’autre se 
moque du nom de l’ange Raphaél; un troisieme se récrie contre la 
mc¢thode de chasser les démons par la fumée. Nous en avons lu un 
qui se fache tout de bon de que celui du livre de ‘Tobie soit envoyé 
pour toujours jusque dans la haute Egypte, Jésus s‘¢tant contenté 
d’en reléguer d'autres dans un désert plus rapproche avec la chance 
de revenir. Aucun de ces ardents champions de la pureté du canon 
ne prévoit que des critiques aussi pucriles, aussi peu dignes du sujet 
et au fonds aussi ¢trangéres 4 la question, finiront par montrer aux 
esprits superficiels et railleurs les voies et moyens de saper l’autorité 
de la Bible tout enti¢re, et que les brocards jetés a la téte du petit 
een de Tobie démoliront tot ou tard le gros pee de Jonas” 
(p. 298). Again: “Si lon veut se faire une idée de la naiveté avec 
laquelle on finit par traiter les questions relatives au canon, on n’a 
qua voir comment Du Moulin réfute son adversaire, quand celui-ci 
reproche aux Protestants d’étre forcément inconséquents, puisqu ils ne 
peuvent pas déduire la liste authentique des livres canoniques dun 
texte de lEcriture, bien quwils invoquent celle-ci comme J’unique 
source de toute vérité. J suffit, dit-il, de prendre lu Bible en langues 
originaires et courir les titres des livres (1. c. p. 38).  Ainsi, en fin de 
compte, un livre est canonique parcequil se trouve wegen dans mon 
exemplaire™ ( p- 293). This is the real criterion by which the great 
majority of Bible readers are more or less consciously guided. 


Ne sutor ultra crepidam. M. Renan enjoys a high reputa- 
tion both as an eminent philologist and as an accomplished essayist. 
The rank, indeed, to which he belongs as a philologist, though high, 
is not the highest; for we are not aware that he has contributed to 
the advancement of science othefwise than by popularising the re- 
sults discovered by minds more original than his own, Whatever is 
peculiar to him in the theories put ‘forward in his istoire des Lan- 
gues Semitiques 1s greatly to be distrusted. His success as an essayist 
is also due in great part to the pleasant style in which he presents 
and discusses the ideas contained in books too learned, abstruse, or 
tedious, to be studied by the Inajority of readers. But the charm 
which superficial re: ders find in the liter rary form which philosophi- 

cal speculation assumes when treated by M. Renan, is disagreeably 
broken by the discovery that he constantly uses the most important 
terms either vaguely or in senses peculiar to himself, and that the 
plainest language often conveys the most uncertain of meanings. The 
book before us, for instance, opens with a dedication (which has been 
greatly admired) “to the pure soul of my sister Henrietta.” ‘This 
begins with the words “Te souviens tu du sein de Dieu oft tu re- 
poses.” Now the very characteristic of M. Renan’s philosophy, when 
stripped of its ambiguous phraseology, consists in denying the per- 
sistence of the human soul after death, and the existence of God, ex- 
cept in the “ refined sense” in which he tells us that the professed 
atheists of the last century “ préchaient le Dieu véritable.” 
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Abundance of scholarship and a pleasant style of writing are not 
the only, or even the highest, qualifications necessary for writing a 
Life of Christ. We do not know what others M. Renan possesses. 
His ideas on the impossibility of supernatural events are alone sufli- 
cient to disqualify him for the task. If those ideas are true, a Life 
of Christ is an impossibility; if they are not true, M. Renan’s book 
is a wretched failure. Ifa supernatural narrative “ always implies 
credulity or imposture,” the legendary character of the Gospels is 
manifest; but if the Gospels are legends, let them be preserved whole 
and entire as such. Science has not ‘yet discovered a method for 
transmuting legend into history. It is not by a hasty sketch such 
as that (pp. Xv.-xlil.) in which the relative values of the Gospels 
as historical documents are determined on internal and @-prior? 
grounds, that the great question can be solved. M. Renan is incap- 
able of producing evidence more credible for one part of the evange- 
lical history than for another, and he simply picks and chooses with- 
out any other control than that of his own fancy. The following 
passage will give some notion of his way of writing history: “ Dans 
un tel effort pour faire revivre les hautes dmes du passé, une part de 
divination et de conjecture doit étre permise. Une grande vie est un 
tout organique qui ne peut se rendre par la simple agglomération de 
petits faits. I] faut qu’un sentiment profond embrasse l'ensemble et en 
fasse l’unité. La raison d’art en pareil sujet est un bon guide; le tact 
exquis d'un Goethe trouverait a s’y appliquer. La condition essentielle 
des créations de l’art est de former un systéme vivant dont toutes les 
parties s’appellent et se commandent. Dans les histoires du genre de 
celle-ci, le grand signe quon tient le vrai est avoir réussi & combiner 
les textes d’une facon qui constitue un récit logique, vraisemblable 
ou rien ne détonne. Les lois intimes de la vie, de la marche des pro- 
duits organiques, de la dégradation des nuances, doivent ¢tre a chaque 
instant consultées; car ce qu il faut rechercher, ce n’est pas la petite 
certitude des minuties, c’est la justesse du sentiment général, la verite 
de la couleur, Chaque trait qui sort des régles de la narrative 
classique doit avertir de prendre garde; car le fait quil s’agit de ra- 
conter a été vivant, naturel, harmonieux.” This means simply that 
the evidence must be cooked in accordance with an d-priort system. 
How many such d-priort systems might be found to interpret the 
Gospel history, the multitude of religious sects may help us to ima- 
cine, 

In constructing his own system, M. Renan says that he was 
powerfully helped by the sight of the places where the Gospel history 
took place. ‘“ Toute cette histoire qui 4 distance semble flotter dans 
les nuages d’un monde sans réalité, prit ainsi un corps, une solidité qui 
m’étonnerent. L’accord frappant des textes et des lieux, la merveil- 
leuse harmonie de lidéal évangélique avec le paysage qui lui servit 
de cadre furent pour mol comme une réveélation. Jeus devant les 
yeux un cinquieme évangile, lacéré, mais lisible encore, et désormais, 
i travers les récits de Matthieu et de Mare, au lieu d’un étre abstrait, 
qu’on dirait n’avoir jamais existé, je vis une admirable figure humaine 
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‘livre, se mouvoir. Pendant l’été ayant di monter 4 Ghazir dans le 
Liban pour prendre un peu de repos, je fixaien traits rapides l'image 
qui m était apace, et il en résulta cette histoire.” 

Is it possible to confess in clearer terms the fact that the Christ 
of M. Renan’s book is not a historical personage, but a production of 
imaginative art, and that the book itself is a romance founded upon 
the Gospels, and nothing more? M,. Renan is indeed too learned and 

able an artist not to adhere as closely as possible to the proprieties 
of “costume,” and he has written some pages which might be trans- 
ferred to the most orthodox of commentaries. We are only surprised 
that such passages are not more frequent. A rational view from 
without of ancient Christianity and its Founder might, if painful 
to the Christian feeling, be of real interest, and have its intrin- 
sic truth. ‘The value of ancient “ Jewish’ and “ heathen testi- 
monies” to Christianity is not diminished by the hostile spirit in 
which these Se are uttered. The pagan writers who spoke 
of Christianity as a “superstition” give a far more accurate notion 
of its true char an than the fanciful pictures drawn of it by some 
of its modern advocates. We know what was meant by ‘“ super- 
stitio,” and that that term signified something quite different from 
what, for instance, is called “ museular Christianity.” In the follow- 
ing passage M. Renan speaks like a true witness from his own point 
of view. He hates Christianity as an obstacle to social progress, 
and recognises in the Gospels some of the very features which are 
— to him in contemporary Christianity. 

“Ta premicre génération chrétienne vécut tout enticre d’attente 
et de réve. A la veille de voir finir le monde, on regardait comme 
inutile tout ce qui ne sert quia continuer le monde. La propriété 
etait interdite. Tout ce qui attache lhomme a la terre, tout ce qui 
le detourne du ciel devait ¢tre fui, Quoique plusieurs disciples 
fussent mari¢s, on ne se mariait plus, ce semble, dés qu’on entrait 
dans la secte. Le célibat était hautement préféré ; dans le mariage, 
lx continence était recommandée. Un moment, le maitre meme 
semble approuver ceux qui se mutileraient en vue de royaume de 
Dieu. I] était en cela cons¢équent 4 son principe: ‘Si ta main ou ton 
pied t’est une occasion de péché, coupe les, et jette les loin de tol. ... 
Jesus ne dé ‘passa pas cette premicre période toute monac: ale, ou Ton 
crolt pouvoir Impun¢ ment tenter impossible. Il ne fit aucune con- 
cession a la nécessité. Il précha hardiment la guerre i la nature, la 
totale rupture avec le sang. ‘ En vérité, je vous le déclare, disait-il, 
quiconque aura quitté sa maison, sa femme, ses frores, ses parents, 
ses enfants pour le royaume de Dieu, recevra le centuple en ce monde, 
et dans le monde & venir la vie ¢ternelle.’ 

‘Les instructions que Jésus est censé avoir données 2 ses disci- 
ples respirent la méme exaltation Lui, si facile pour ceux du dehors, 
lui qui se contente parfois de demi-adhésions, est pour les siens d’une 
rigueur extréme. Il ne voulait pas d’i- peu- pres. On dirait un 
‘ordre’ constitué par les regles les plus austeres. Fidéle i sa pensee 
que les soucis de la vie troublent homme et l'abaissent, Jésus exige 
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de ses assocics un entier détachement de la terre, un dévouement 
absolu a son wuvre .... 

“ Dans ces acces de rigueur, il allait jusqu’a supprimer la chair. 
Ses exigences n’avaient plus de bornes. Meprisant les saines limites 
de la nature de homme, il voulait quon n’existat que pe lui, 

qwon Waimat que hui seul. ». +.» On dirait que dans ces mo- 

sacl de guerre contre les besoins les plus légitimes du cceur, il avait 
oubhe le plaisir de vivre, d’aimer, de voir, de sentir. Dépassant 
toute mesure, 11 osait dire: ‘Si quelqu'un veut ¢tre mon disciple, 
Gi & & © 

“Un grand danger résultait pour Vavenir de cette morale exaltce, 
exprin¢e dans un r angage hyperbolique et d'une effrayante énergie. 
A force de détacher Phomme de Ja terre, on brisait la vie. Le 
chréetien sera loué d¢tre mauvais fils, mauvais patriote, si c’est pour 
le Christ quil résiste & son pcre et combat sa patrie. La cité antique, 
la republique, mere de tous, létat, lol commun de tous, sont con- 
stitucs en hostilité avee le royaume de Dien. Un germe fatal de 
theoeratie est introduit dans le monde.” 

These passages, in which M. Renan faithfully follows the text of 
the Gospels, whether he likes the doctrine or no, might put to shame 
a very considerable number of Christian te: hers, who professedly 
take the Bible as the sole cuide of their faith and practice, but 
explain away all the texts which tell against their private likings. 
We also recommend the following passage to their consideration. 
“Le sabbat ctait le point capital sur leque! s s’¢levait l’édifice des 
scrupules et des subtilites pharisaiques. Cette institution antique 
et excellente était devenue un prétexte pour de mis¢rables disputes de 
casuistes et une source de croyances superstitieuses. On croyait que 
la nature lobservait; toutes les sources intermittentes passaient pour 
‘sabbatiques,’ C’était aussi le point sur lequel Jésus se plaisait le 
plus i dcfiey ses adversaires. I] violait ouvertement le sabbat, et ne 
répondait aux reproches qu'on Ini en faisait que par de fines rail- 
leries. 

M. Renan might in this way have written a book hostile in its 
tone towards Christiani ity, yet not without a certain scientific value. 
But the conjectural cdstnattens as he himself calls it, which he 
every where substitutes for positive evidence, at once changes the 
biogr apher into a novelist. Here are some specimens of Ins in- 
ventive talent. 

“Un mouvement qui eut beaucoup plus dinfluence sur Jesus fut 
celui de Juda le Gaulonite ou le Galiléen. .. . Juda fut evidemment le 
chef @une secte galilcenne, apis de messianisme, et qui aboutit 
it un mouvement politique. 2 Jesus vit peut-ctre ce Juda, qui 
concut la révolution juive d'une ‘fac on si différente de Ja sienne; il 
connut en tout cas son école, et ce fut probable ment par reaction 
contre son erreur quwil prononca l’axiome sur le denier de César. Le 
sage Jésus, Cloigné de toute sédition, profita de la faute de son devan- 
cler, et réva un autre royaume et une autre deélivrance.” 

‘“Toin que le baptiste ait abdiqué devant Jésus, Jésus, pendant 
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tout le temps qu’il passa prés de lui, le reconnut pour supérieur, et 
ne développa son propre génie que timidement. . . . . Sa voie était 
encore obscure devant lui. . . . Le baptéme avait été mis par Jean 
en tres-grande faveur ; il se crut obligé de faire comme lui: il bap- 
tisa, et ses disciples baptis¢rent aussi. . . . Il se croyait obligé, pour 
gagner la foule, d’employer les moyens extérieurs qui avalent valu i 
Jean de si étonnant succés. . . . . En somme, I influence de Jean 
avait été plus ficheuse qu'utile ’ Jésus. Elle fut un arrét dans son 
développement ; tout port 4 croire qu'il avait, quand il descendit vers 
le Jourdain, des idées supérieures celles de Jean, et que ce fut par 
une sorte de concession qu’il inclina au moment vers le baptéme.” 

‘¢ Ses relations intimes et libres, mais d’un ordre tout moral, avec 
des femmes d'une conduite équivoque s’expliquent de méme par la 
passion qui l’attachait 4 la gloire de son Pére, et lui inspirait une 
sorte de jalousie pour toutes les belles creatures qui pouvaient y servir.” 

‘“Quelquefois Jésus usait d'un artifice innocent, quemploya aussi 
Jeanne d’Arc. I] affectait de savoir sur celui quil voulait gagner 
quelque chose dintime, ou bien il lui rappelait une circonstance 
chere i son coeur.” 

The two personages of the whole gospel narrative who come off 
with advantage in that of M. Renan are Pontius Pilate and ‘ poor’ 
Judas Iscariot,—le pauvre Juda.” “ Tous les actes de Pilate qui 
nous sont connus le montrent comme un bon administrateur.” The 
narrow-minded fanaticism of the Jews and their religious hatreds 
“révoltaient ce large sentiment de justice et de gouvernement civil, 
que le Romain Je plus médiocre portait partout avec lui.” But 
in spite of this feeling of justice, “vu l’attitude que les Romains 
avaient prise en Judce, Pilate ne pouvait guére faire que ce qu'll fit.” 
As for Judas, the gospel narrative is evidently grossly unfair, and. 
“Jes malédictions dont on le charge ont quelque chose d’injuste.” 
St. John is prejudiced against him by his hatred, “ haine antérieure 
peut-étre i sa trahison.” 

Here is one of the supposed inductive truths by which historical 
facts are to be explained: “ Le prétre par ¢tat pousse toujours au 
sacrifice public, dont ilest le ministre obligé ; i/ détourne de la pricre 
privée, qui est un moyen de se passer de lui.” Such an assertion 
would be inteiligible enough if proceeding from a man who had never 
had any experience of what priests think and do; but M. Renan, who 
was once a Seminarist at St. Sulpice, must, at one time at least, have 
perfectly well known its falsehood and absurdity. It is as directly 
mendacious as if some one accused him of discouraging the exercise 
of any virtue to which he is particularly attached. And every one 
who knows France, whether priest or layman, knows that to dis- 
courage private prayer would be the most effectual way of diminish- 
ing the priestly power and stopping the public sacrifice. 

M. Renan’s book has elsewhere been denounced in terms of elo- 
quent invective, in which it is impossible that as Christians we should 
not fully concur. As critics we have judged the book by the laws 
of criticism. It professes to be a contribution to historical science. 
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But the arbitrary way in which facts are every where interpreted in 
accordance with &-priort hypotheses of the most doubtful character 
must divest it, in the eyes of scientific men (whatever be their re- 
ligious views), of all pretensions higher than those belonging to a 
work of fiction. 

It has already called forth a good many critiques and refuta- 
tions, written for the most part in defence of Christianity. Some of 
M. Renan’s critics, however, find fault with him as not having gone 
far enough in his opposition to Christianity, and in lowering the 
person of its divine Founder. One of these is a certain M. Dis- 
dier of Geneva, whose speculations, in spite of the ignorance, dull- 
ness, and coarseness of mind which they betray, have received some 
notice in this country. We have heard of an old French marquis 
who was terrified by his friends into the practice of his religion by 
the threat that Robespierre and other “ coquins” might probably be 
his companions in the future state. And we really can imagine no- 
thing better calculated to disgust men of cultivated intellect and 
refined taste at the thought of indulging i in anti-Christian speculation, 
than the knowledge that they w ould be engaged in the same work as 
so repulsive a writer as M. Disdier. 

A much graver writer, M. Patrice Laroque, formerly one of the 
dignitaries of the University of France, has published a pamphlet 
entitled Opinion des Deistes Rationalistes sur la Vie de Jésus selon 
M. Renan, in which he protests most strongly against the supposed 
scientific character of the latter work and its meretricious style. So 
far from thinking that M. Renan has done more than justice to our 
blessed Lord, M. Laroque indignantly complains that “loin de 
grandir la noble figure du Christ en humanisant 2 sa fagon, il n’a 
réussi, au contraire, qua la rapetisser et je dirai méme a Ja déflorer 
par des louanges et des peintures graveleuses.” He denounces 
M. Renan’s attack upon Christianity as lacking that openness and 
perfect fairness which is due to “one of the grandest religious forms 
which the human mind has assumed, and which has for centu- 
ries been the religion of our fathers.” From a completely different 
point of view M. Laroque’s judgment is identical with that pro- 
nounced by M. de Montalembert. ‘On me croira, je pense, moi qui 
ne suis pas chrétien, lorsque j’ajouterai que le roman de M. Renan 
nest pas plus désagréable aux chrétiens sincéres quil ne lest aux 
purs déistes auxquels il semble venir en aide.” Its success in cer- 
tain quarters is thus explained : : “Son manque de franchise, dont 
presque tout le monde convient, était précisément ce qui devait en 
assurer et ce quien explique le succes aupres s d'une immense majorité 
qui n’aime que les vérités gazées, les vérités relatives, comme disent 
les habiles, pour qui, en définitive, rien n’est ni vrai ni faux.” 


7. Dr. Graetz of Breslau has published five volumes of a 
history of the Jews, which is one of the most valuable historical 
works of recent times. No book has appeared in this century, 
unless we must except Wilken’s history of the crusades, which 
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unites in a higher degree profound Oriental learning with a thorough 
knowledge of the literature of the Christian Middle Ages. ‘Two vo- 
lumes, containing the history of the Old Testament, are yet to come. 
The ion which have appeared bring the history down to the thir- 
teenth century ; and the first of these, being the third volume of the 
whole work, extends from the death of Judas Maccabeus to the 
destruction of the Temple, and embraces therefore the period con- 
cerning which it is most difficult for a Jew to write without out- 
raging the religion of Christians. In the first edition, the chapter 
on the origin of Christianity was omitted “in deference to the ex- 
ugeerated scruples” of the publisher. That chapter is now inserted 
in the enlarged edition which has just appeared; and it is impossible 
to read without deep interest the views of one of the most highly 
cultivated and enlightened Jews on the greatest event in religious 
history. The peculiar circumstance of the case of this author Is, 
that the science of modern rationalism furnishes a key to the gospel 
narrative, which enables him to put away entirely the fierce spirit in 
which his people have been accustomed to speak of our Lord. 

Dr. Graetz adopts as the foundation of his critical principles the 
investigations of the Tiibingen school. Strauss, he says (p. 224), 
demonstrated that very many myths had arisen about the person of 
Christ in consequence of the belief which prevailed among his dis- 
ciples that the Messianic prophecies were fulfilled in Him. ‘This, 
however, gave but a negative result, and Baur went bey rond it. He 
distinguished the Ebionite and the Pauline element in the Apostolic 
writings, and showed that this dualism pervades the whole of the 
New Testament. <A large portion of the gospel narrative is thus 
explained away as the product of these contending theories, and 
thus the amount of authentic matter is reduced to a minimum. 
This result, however, by no means satisfies Dr. Graetz, for 1t sup- 
plies no distinct narrative of the life of Christ. ‘The Tiibingen school, 
he says, have shrunk from the task of constructing a critical and 


authentic biography, after excluding ail that was the growth of 


fancy (Strauss), and the consequence of the controversy which was 
awakened by St. Paul (Baur). “ They are shy of destroying illu- 
sions’—an accusation which, we think, does grievous injustice to 


men some of whom profess to disbelieve even in the lowest form of 


Deism. He further reproaches them with denying the Essene cha- 
racter of our Lord, though they acknowledge it in His precursor and 
in His immediate disciples. Then they admit the Sermon on the 


Mount, which, indeed, they regard as the only peculiar property of 


Christianity as distinguished from Judaism and Paganism. And 
they do this because they persist in believing that one of the gospels, 
prob: ibly that of St. Matthew, was written very soon after the fall of 
Jerusalem. Now, according to our author, all the gospels are pos- 
terior to the insurrection under Hadrian, and an interval of a full 
century elapsed between the death of Christ and the earliest written 
record of his life, during which interval all those legends and in- 
ventions which arose in the service of the opposite parties had 
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time utterly to distort the pure tradition. But the Sermon on the 
Mount cannot be authentic : first, because it is not known to all the 
Evangelists, and must be an interpolation in St. Matthew, who is 
the earliest ; secondly, because it contradicts itself; and lastly, and 
chiefly, because it 1s in opposition to the Law. For this is Dr. Graetz’s 
great principle—that the antagonism to the Law was introduced by 
St. Paul ; that ev ery thing which betrays signs of it is of later origin, 
whilst those parts of the cospel narrative which escape this test may 
claim to contain authentic facts. By this method he succeeds in 
composing a narrative, founded almost entirely on the gospels, in 
which, so far as the career of our Lord is concerned, there is nothing 
for a Jew to censure or to regret. 

‘The time had come,” he writes, “ when the fundamental truths 
of Judaism, hitherto restricted, and understood only in their real 
significance by the deepest thinkers, were to break their fetters 
asunder, and go forth freely to penetrate the nations of the earth. 
The abundance of high ideas concerning God, and a holy life for the 
individual as well as for the state, which constitutes the essence of Ju- 
daism, were now to be poured into the emptiness of other nations, 
and enrich them. Israel was to begin in earnest to fufil his mission 
as the teacher of nations. ‘The ancient doctrine of God and the 
spiritual life of man was to obtain admittance among the godless and 
demoralised pagans, but was compelled to adopt new names and new 
forms, that minds might be disposed to receive it; because the pecu- 
lar individuality of Judaism, under its old name, was not loved by 
the Gentiles. ‘That-which occurred under the government of Pilate 
was the event destined to prepare the way for a more intense inter- 
est in the Jewish doctrine among the Gentiles. But this new force 
soon passed, by the admixture of forei ign elements and by its own 
estrangement, into direct opposition; and the Jewish religion that 
gave it birth could not have a mother’s joy, because the “daughter 
speedil y turned against her parent, and adopted courses w hich the 
other could not follow. .... Thus the almost painless birth of an 
offspring destined to great things afterwards involved Judaism in 
sufferings by which at one time it nearly perished. ... The misery 
of the Jews under the Roman empire had awakened so intense a 
longing for the Messias, who was announced by the prophets, that 
any sifted person could easily obtain followers who believed that 
he was the Redeemer. .... Within a period of only thirty years a 
series of enthusiasts arose who, without the intention of deceiving 
merely impelled by the desire of delivering their people from the 
yoke of oppression, gave themselves out to be the Messias, and ob- 
tained followers who were ready to die for them. .... About this 
time also a cry went forth from the Essenes, that the Messias would 
soon appear, that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. ... ‘The 
Essene who made this announcement, was John the Baptist.” 

A few particulars will show how Dr. Graetz understands the 
events of the Gospel history. He says that our Lord’s extraction 
makes it impossible that He could have possessed that knowledge of 
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the Law which the schools of Hillel and Shammai had introduced 
in Judea. His dialect, and the nature of His attainments, obliged 
Him to confine Himself to Galilee. But what was wanting in theory 
He made up in the qualities of his heart. “ Nobleness of soul, a 
deep moral earnestness, and holiness of life, He must have possessed 
in a high degree. This appears from all the genuine sayings that 
have been reported, and results even from the perverted teaching 
which His followers attribute to Him.” For it follows, from Dr, 
Graetz’s point of view, that the Evangelists have done injustice to 
our Lord, and that His life and teaching were more perfect than they 
represent them. ‘This means that He did not denounce the pride 
and hypocrisy of the Jews. ‘The middle class, the inhabitants of 
the towns, were for the most part so thoroughly impregnated with 
piety, morality ; and reliance on God, that the exhortation to repent 
and leave off sinning had no meaning for them. The description of 
the life of the young man in Matth. xix. 16-20, may be considered 
to express fairly the average conduct of the Sonia middle class at 
the time..... The disciples of Hillel and Shammai, the contempo- 
raries of Judas the zealot, the bitter enemies of the Herodians and 
the Romans, were not morally diseased, and needed no physician.” 
He converted the sinners and breakers of the law, and that was the 
creat miracle He performed, but He only sought to make converts 
to the observance of the Jewish system, not to change it. “ His 
principal merit—and it is no slight one—consisted in this, that He 
carried the precepts of Judaism into the interior life, adopted them 
in heart and affection, insisted on the position of the Israelites 
towards God as that of children to their father, dwelt on the fra- 
ternity of mankind, put the moral injunctions prominently forward, 
and made this doctrine accessible to demoralised persons.” It is 
impossible to deny, says Dr. Graetz, that Christ wrought miracles, 
especially 1 in the cure of a disease w high was called possession. The 
occasion when He declared to Simon Peter that He was the Messias 
was the moment of the birth of Christianity. But whether He had 
this idea from the beginning, or conceived it when His increasing 
success began to wailen its vedtinaiion seem possible, is an enigma 
which our author thinks can never be solved. Nor will he decide 
whether the condemnation of our Lord was pronounced according 
to law, but he affirms that His judges showed no passion, and that 
the indignities He suffered were inflicted by Romans, who reviled 
the Jewish nation in Him. “ This was the end of the man who had 
laboured for the moral improvement of his people, and was perhaps 
the victim of a misunderstanding. His death was the unprovoked 
oceasion of unnumbered woes and manifold destruction to the sons 
of His people. Millions of broken hearts and ages have not yet ex- 
piated His death. He is the only man born of a woman of whom 
it can be said without exaggeration, that He wrought more by His 
death than by His life.” 

The criterion by which Dr. Graetz sifts the gospel narrative is 
founded on an assumption altogether arbitrary; and he is equally 
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regardless of argument and evidence in many details which his 
fundamental principle does not affect. But he writes from a point 
of view which is the most elevated that is attainable to Judaism, and 
higher probably than any other Jew has yet attained to; and his 
str: raightfor ward manner and reverent tone make this account of the 
life of our Lord the least objectionable ever written by a disbeliever 
in His divinity. 


Dr. Gerlach has published a very able but rather one-sided 
enquiry as to the orthodoxy of Josephus with reference to the canon 
of Scripture, and the inspiration, credibility, and fulfilment particu- 
larly of the Messianic prophecies. On all these points he does more 
than justice to Josephus ; he interprets his meaning in the most 
favourable sense ; and he makes light of difficulties which there 
really is no getting over—such, for “instance, as the application of 
the Messianic prophecies to Vespasian. Josephus may have been, 
and probably was, insincere in the expression of his opinions when- 
ever these were at i ariance with those of the public for which he wrote; 
but his secret opinions are of no interest even if they could be dis- 
covered, and certainly cannot be brought to bear on the authenticity 
of the controverted passage relating to our Lord. On this question 
it was hardly possible to say any thine new ; and Dr. Gerlach has 
left it in very much the same state as that in w hich he found it. 


9. A controversy involving several points of interest has been 
provoked by a lecture in which a High-Church clergyman gave an 
account of his observations on a visit to Rome. Of his merits as a 
scholar and a divine we cannot speak highly. He finds a subject for 
consolation in the reflection that Nero dwelt in his golden palace when 
St. Paul was brought to Rome, and affirms that the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, for which Gr egory the Great is the chief patristic authority, 
for med no part of his creed. He has been answered very success- 
fully and with great moderation by Mr. Green, a controvertist whose 
proneness to the argumentum ad hominem, and to the substitution of 
Protestant concessions for apologetic argument, joined to a ceremoni- 
ous and almost ostentatious politeness of language and charitableness 
in assumption, reveals the tradition of a school which has few repre- 
sentatives in the literature of the present day. Those who, are ac- 
quainted with the discussions of the period immediately preceding 
the Tractarian controversy know Mr. Green as the author of a very 
elaborate exposition of the doctrine of indulgences, in reply to a writer 
who acted under the inspiration of Mr. Mendham. A large part of 
the present pamphlet 1s occupied by the same question, with ev ery 
detail of which the author is ev idently familiar. But he has under- 
stated his case when he says that it “may be considered question- 
able” whether there is any genuine bull for a partial indulgence of so 
long a term as 1230 years, All such documents are fabrications. 
Another point is the death of St. Peter at Rome. It is so completely 
incompatible with honest scholarship to deny it, and so impossible to 
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find materials for making it uncertain, that our author has not thought 
it worth while to go deeply into the question. Yet the — might 
be given in a very few lines. St. John alludes (xxi. 19) to the mode 

* St. Peter’s death as a thing known to all Christians, and requiring 
no s eontigtins. At the end of the first century, therefore, the place 
where he died, which must have been as notorious as the manner of 
his death, was universally known. In the year 170 Dionysius states 
that St. Peter and St. Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome : this was 
the belief of the whole Church, as innumerable authorities testify, from 
the end of the second century, and no tradition existed any where, no 
hint was ever given, that contradicted this belief. 

Mr. Green expends much erudition in meeting his adversary’s 
statement that St. Paul was, and St. Peter was not, confined in the 
Mamertine prison. He says very justly that nobody was confined 
there in later times who was not about to be put to death. But in 
truth the Mamertine prison is one of the obscurest points in Roman 
antiquities. If the carcer Mamertinus (Martius) is as old as the reign 
of Ancus, the Zullianum, which is underneath, cannot have been con- 
structed sternite by Servius Tullius. Probably the name, derived 


from the spring (tullivs) over which it was built, caused it to be attri- 
buted to him. 


10. Under the stress of the rationalist controversy, Dr. Tait 
seems disposed to make common cause with those Christian so- 
cieties which at other times he would repudiate. Thus he appeals 
to “the longing of earnest Christians, in all ages and of all schools 
of opinion, to assign its due influence to the Word of God as the 
regulator of our whole lives,—an influence which has never been 
assigned to the words of mere human teachers.” His six discourses 
on the ground of faith are earnest, and, if they give a more favour- 
able idea of his piety than of his power, they are probably logical 
enough for the audiences to which they were addressed. 

But if we abstract their moral tone, and regard only the argu- 
ment, they show a deplorable incomprehension “of the situation of 
the controve ersy. He distributes the ground of belief into three 
questions : How did I come to believe? How can I defend my 
belief in reply to antagonists? and, What is the real ground on 
which my soul rests, as assuring me that my belief is right? To 
these questions he gives three replies, which may be summed wp in 
three words,—Authority, Consistency, Utility. How did I enter 
the fortress? Through my parents or through the Church. How 
shall I repel those who would dislodge me from it? By proving 
that Christianity is a system which hangs together. ‘“ Here is a 
series of dry logical arguments by which to meet objections” (p. 29). 
And as for my own eround of belief, “ What are the advantages it 
secures for me,—w hich make me every day thankful that I am in it, 
and assure me that to be where I am is the greatest of blessings ?” 
‘“ What is my ground of faith? .. . It is—it must be—that in the 
depths of my consciousness I have a growing conviction, growing 
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daily as I grow in the spiritual life, that nowhere but in the Gospel 
can I find what is essential to the soul’s perfection, nay, to its well- 
being’ (p. 15). 

Now it will be observed that the Bishop’s grounds of faith are 
in all three cases entirely subjective. The first is the authority of 
the wise and good ; spiritual livers have spiritual insight, and their 
decisions on things spiritual are to be trusted (p. 11). The second 
is the internal consistency of the Christian system. And the third is 
its adaptation and necessity for the development of the powers of 
man. Now to rest Christianity on such grounds as these, is, in the 
present day, to rest it on an idealism to ‘which that of Descartes is 
realism itself ; it is simply to put forward the premisses of the most 
advanced of German rationalists, and to leave Englishmen to draw 
the conclusion. Since human nature possesses the elements of in- 
telligence, freedom, and tenderness, which make up the ideal concep- 
tion of God, therefore, argues Feuerbach, it is idle to assume another 
reality corresponding to this ideal apart from the reality out of 
which we know it to be derived, namely, man. 

There is no doubt that Descartes’ ultimate truth, ‘‘ 1 think; there- 
fore I exist,” is the earliest fact in which a contingent experience 
can form a synthesis with a necessary thought. It is an axiom of 
experience which is both contingent and self-evident. Every idealist 
argunfént which attempts to prove an objective truth must start from 
a similar basis ; but none of the Bishop’s premisses are of this kind. 
“Spiritual men think so; therefore it is true.” “The system hangs 
together ; therefore it is real.” ‘I feel the want of it ; therefore it 
must exist.” These are propositions of experience which are not 
self-evident axioms. The real axiom for this idealist proof of religion 
is to be sought in the obligation of conscience. “Tam commanded; 
therefore there is one who comm: ands,” is a proposition as self-evi- 
dent as that of Descartes, and as fruitful in consequences as that 
would be if it were used as the first datum of experience, instead of 
being generalised into an @ priort law of universal application. 

The modern rationalist might readily admit all that Dr. Tait 
proves, and yet remain a rationalist. We know, he might say, that 
the best men have thought as you think ; but we want to know 
what guarantee we can have for the objective validity of your 
thought. We grant, he might add, the systematic character of 
Christianity, but that does not prove its truth; a system must be 
systematic ; but it may have the most elaborate consistency , and yet 
be but a contle ' in the air. Christianity, he might proceed, is a real 
spiritual life ; we grant it just as readily as we grant the reality of 
our corporeal life; “but as we consider that corporeal life is a mere 
harmonious vibration of the elements which coalesce in the body, 
and is not dependent on any substance apart, such as soul, so we 
consider the spiritual life to be a mere phase of the social existence 
of thinking beings, a kind of harmony which they produce among 
themselves, and by no means dependent on a substance apart, or a 
Sovereign Creator and Ruler. As to the third point, he might re- 
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mind us that if in one age it was thought a great discovery to argue, 
‘Tf there had been no God, man is so constituted that he would have 
been forced to invent one,” in the next age an infidel would accept the 
challenge and reply, “ There is no God, and man has invented him.” 
That we are forced to construct a thing, he might say, does not 
necessarily imply that the thing exists ready made, but that materials 
exist out of which we may make it. Birds must build nests, but the 
nest is no primary element of the universe. Man must construct 
God ; it does not thence follow that God is any primary necessary 
Being. The materials of the nest preéxist in the world, and so 
the nest is possible; the attributes out of which the idea of God is 
formed preéxist in human thought, and so the idea of God is _pos- 
sible. As every bird builds its own nest out of the materials which 
its instinct tells it to employ, and thus builds a nest proper for it- 
self, but not for other birds, so every man builds his own God out of 
the ideas which his character and instincts compel him to employ 
for the purpose ; and this God is a private and personal one, a 
shadow of the man’s own self, rising with the rise of his conscious- 
ness, and dying with his death. We would acknowledge, continues 
this philosophy, as gladly as the Christian, the utility of this idea of 
God, though we do not allow its objective validity. The thought of 
God is to the mind just like its nest to the bird, its den to the beast. 
As the teased cat scampers to its basket, or the worried dog runs to 
its kennel, and lies down there, as if at home it had more strength 
and patience to endure, so does man in tribulation retire to the 
thought of God ; and so does he, under the shadow of that thought, 
revive his courage, his patience, and his love. But the rationalist 
will concede nothing further ; entia non sunt multiplicanda : it is 
to him an interesting and mysterious fact of psychology ; it shows 
what a wonderfully complicated piece of machinery is the human 
brain ; but he no more wonders that a good secretion of a divine 
idea by the brain should give tis moral and mental strength, than 
that good digestion of the stomach should give us muscular strength. 

Dr. Tait knows that the question of the present day is to define 
the “human element,” the accidental temporary admixture, to be 
found in Christian belief and in the inspired records. He ought to 
know that the rationalistic tendency is to give an indefinite exten- 
sion to this “human element,” till there is nothing divine left in the 
Gospel but a powerful appeal to our best feelings,—no historical 
truth, no supernatural assistance, but a power which directs and 
purifies passion through the illusion of belief. And this great ques- 
tion he dismisses by assuring us that “we can easily distinguish 
between the passing letter and the ever-binding spirit, . . . be- 
tween the substance of the divine teaching and its mere accidents 3” 
and at the same time by providing us with “grounds of faith” 
which have nething solid or objective in them. Yet the idealist 
proof of the objective truth of religion may be drawn out, and has 
been drawn out by the greatest sermon-writer of the day, in a long 
series of discourses out of which the theodicea requisite for the pre- 
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sent state of controversy might be compiled, based upon “ the clear 
vision we have, first, of our own existence; next, of the presence of 
the great God in us and over us, as our Governor and Judge, who 
dwells in us by our conscience, which is His representative.”2 Dr. 
‘Tait, with the best intention, has drawn too largely on his resources; 
and his draft has been dishonoured. 


11. Metaphysical philosophy g goes through certain great cycles, 
each of which closes in a period of confusion, when men are tempted 
to take refuge in the idea that me taphysics mean nothing, tell us 
nothing about realities, and aim at knowing what never can be 
known. Without attempting to deny that the human race is so con- 
stituted as to be obliged to ask the questions which the metaphysician 
seeks to answer, such persons are content to point to the utter con- 
fusion and contradiction among metaphysical philosophers, and to 
contrast it with the certainty and security of the march of physical 
science since the time of Bacon, as a proof that the elder sister was 
only meant to prepare the way for the younger, to educate the intel- 
lect for physical speculation, and to resign her throne and her empt 
pretensions when her pedagogic purpose was accomplished. This 
was the opinion of Macaulay, and it is the purport of Mr. Lewes’s 
Biographical History of Philosophy. 

The author of the brief dialogues on The Nullity of Metaphysics, 
while fully accepting the argument derived from the idea that there 
lias been no advance in metaphy sical philosophy, that in this portion 
of history the only lesson to be learned is one of abstinence, and 
that here alone the human race has made no progress, except in the 
knowledge that the metaphysical sphere is one of which nothing can 
be know! n, endeavours to reinforce this discovery by an argument 
derived from Horne Tooke’s exploded philosophy ‘of language, wh: ch, 
in his idea, proves that metaphysical questions come simply from the 
error of mistaking words for things. ‘There is nothing in pure 
thought, he says, which leads us to distinguish soul from body, 
spirit from matter; the distinction is a mere puzzle of words, abso- 
lutely irrelevant to things. Questions about the soul and God are 
matters of feeling, to be decided by poets, of which no scientific 
man can take cognisance. Science passes by the vain attempt to 
know any thing about the substance of things in themselves, and is 

content humbly to register the laws of phenomena. The “ phi- 
losophy of the human mind” ought to be discarded from science, 
because it involves an unprov ed and unprovable hy pothesis,—the 
existence of mind. ‘ Matter” is as vain an abstraction as “ mind ; 
inind and matter are mere words; we only know things, namely 
those which impress our perceptive organs, whether of outward sense 
or of internal consciousness. 

As atheism is a sort of religion, and curses are a kind of prayers, 
so the assertion of the nullity of metaphy sics is a metaphysical posi- 
tion, ‘The only real denial of religion is the refusal to think about 

-“ Newman, Parochial Sermons, vol. 1. p. 24. 
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it at all; the contradiction of religion is as really a religious dogma, 
capable of generating a religious fanaticism, as the assertion of 
religion. So it is with metaphysics, which is the philosophical basis 
of religion and morals, just as mathematics is the foundation of 
physical philosophy. The only real escape from metaphysical diffi- 
culty is abstinence. ‘ Space and time present no difficulties to ine,” 
said Charles Lamb, “ for I never think about them.” ‘To think is to be 
overcome, A man must be a metaphysician to maintain the nullity 
of metaphysics, a theologian to maintain the falsity of theology, a 
mathematician to assert the futility of mathematics. As Cesar was 
most flattered when he was being persuaded that he hated flatterers, 
so is the physical philosopher inveigled into metaphysics when he 
thinks he is proving its nullity. His only safety is to take dere In 
Punch’s system,—* What's mind ?—no matter. What's matter 
never mind.” 

And this is the real object of these enemies of metaphysics ;—not 
to advance the study, not to improve its methods, but simply to pre- 
vent people from studying it. ‘Sleepless themselves to give their 
readers sleep,” they undertake the vain labour of being metaphy- 
sicilans to save others from the sore vanity of metaphysics. ‘his 
may be a disinterested work of charity, if they have no selfish or 
fanatical object to attain; but in general the existence of such an 
ultimate object is only too clear. Metaphysics would rarely be 
attacked if it were not the rational foundation of religion ; to pro- 
claim the nullity of metaphysics 1s one part of the present move- 
ment of thought, which banishes religion from the reason, and rele- 


gates it to the feelings, in order that reason may have nothing to say 


to it, and devote itself solely to material advancement. ‘The “ brief 
dialogues” are too shallow and futile to need these remarks ; but the 
book is a sign of the times,—a specimen of the manner in which the 
foundations of religion may be uridermined by those who make the 
strongest professions of religious sentiments and religious hopes. 


12. Mr. Neale’s book on the analogy of thought and nature is full 
of close and deep thought, and deserves more comment than we can 
give it. It is an assertion of the validity of metaphysics against the 
positivist school of philosophy. It consists of three parts; first, an 
investigation of the laws of thought, following, with some important 
modifications, the logic of Hegel; next, an account of the historical 
development of these laws of thought in the great arenas of ancient 
and modern philosophy; and thirdly, a demonstration of the analogy 
(not identity, as Hegel wished) between the course of nature and the 
course of thought; proving that the power which energises in nature 
is the same in kind as that which energises in the individual human 
mind, however infinitely greater in degree. Entia non sunt multipli- 
canda. ‘'The scieutific thinker smiles at the suggestion that the 
planets may be moved in their courses by angels, who conform in 
all respects to the action of gravitation, which leaves them nothing 
to do. But he would fall into a similar absurdity if, finding the 
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phenomena of nature to be such as ought to result from the action 
of a thinking Being, he nevertheless ascribes them to the action of 
some unknown power, which acts like a thinking being, but without 
thinking.’ 

The first part establishes the great law of thought to be the pro- 
duction of the other by the self; the J evolving the non eyo; the ens 
producing existences. ‘This seems to be the common conclusion of 
all modern metaphysicians, whether, as psychologists, they regard 
principally the human mind giving birth to its thoughts, or, as onto- 
logists, they conceive the infinite mind creating the universe, ‘The 
ultimate and primary power of thought is simple being, that is to say, 
an indeterminate power of creation, or evolution, and not precisely 
coustruction, Which is an unfortunate term of Mr. Neale’s. We 
create or evolve a triangle with the data of space and the moving 
point; we construct it w ith three re: ady-made straight lines. Thought 
requires a materia prima, like the point and space, but it transforms 
its material in the course of its evolutions, instead of merely construct- 
ing with the materials given. From this “indeterminate power of 
construction” thought evolves, Ist, space; 2d, time; 3d, the ideas 
of being, becoming, not being, and so on, up to the idea of per- 
sonality, i in the same order as we find in Hegel’s logic. Mr. Neale 
agrees with Hegel that the ideas of space and time flow from the 
primary conception of being, instead of being conditions imposed 
upon thought, as Kant supposed; the chief difference between them 
is that, whereas Hegel identifies the process of thought with the pro- 
cess of dev elopment i in the universe, Mr. Neale makes the relations of 
the two processes to be one of analogy instead of identity. 

The great defect of this first part is that at the end we have not 
got a step farther than at the beginning. We begin with the state- 
ment that thought is an equation, of which the sense forms one side 
and the symbol the cther; and we end with the great law of thought 
—the continual process of unification of subject and object ; the 
thinking being continually setting up itself as its own object, as the 
other of itself, in order to realise itself in this other. ‘That is to say, 
thought is continually creating something, or evolving something out 
of itself, as the expression of itself, whereby it manifests its own 
reality to itselfor to others. All expression, evolution, or creation 
is thus a symbol of the reality involved in it, of the meaning ex- 
pressed, of the mind that evolves itself, of the power that creates: and 
the expression may again express itself under other symbols, and so 
on, endlessly, God expresses Himself in the universe; the substance 
of the universe expresses itself in qualities; qualities express them- 
selves to us as phenomena; the mind comprehends these phenomena 
as ideas, which therefore express phenomena ; ideas express them- 
selves in words. ‘The symbol is ever reality communicating itself 
by means of something which is not itself; hence every thing signi- 
fied is related to that which signifies it as substance to shadow. 

Now the mind, in its simplest conception, is a power of thought ; 
that is, a power capable of expressing itself in symbol—of construct- 
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ing thoughts which embody and represent its own attributes. But 
for this construction does the mind contain sufficient stores within 
itself, or does it require to be furnished with data from without ? 
Clearly all the materials which it collects from the senses are fur- 
nished from without. But are the primary materials—those with- 
out which the most elementary thought is impossible, such as space 
and time, the unit or point or moment—are these materials evolved 
from the mind itself, as motion is, or are they given to the mind, im- 
posed upon it as conditions, in the same way that the limitations of 
sense are? We are inclined to say yes, with Kant, rather than to 
take the side adopted by Mr. Neale, after Hegel. It is a condition 
of our thought, that it can only express itself in terms of space and 
time; but is it inconceivable that the thinking force, compounded of 
creative power, organising reason, and communicating will, should 
be in itself capable ‘of expressing itself under other conditions ? Such 
conditions are, of course, inconceivable by us, but we can think of 
their possibility. 

Moreover, the determination to evolve space and time from sim- 
ple being, in the first part, is Inconsistent with the personal distinction 
made between the powerful Creator of the original atoms of the uni- 
verse, and their rational organiser, in the third part (p. 208). Mr. 
Neale should assign also to the “ organising (constructive) power (in 
the mind) a personality which must be distinct from that of. the 
power manifested in producing the primitive elements;” and unless 
he is prepared to give a double personality to the human individual, 
he ought to assign the organising foree—the constructive and crea- 
tive principle—to the mind, and the preparation of the material or 
condition of thought (space, time, and sensible phenomena) to a dis- 
tinct Person—to the Creator, who, in giving us our minds, gives us 
also the materials to use them upon ; materials which both enable 
the mind to act, and limit its action. 

But Mr. Neale does give a double personality to man; the regu- 
lative will he makes distinct from mental power, which de spends | on 
the organisation of the brain; this will has no consciousness except 
in connection with its organisation, and it is capable of transmigra- 
tion. It may Teappear successively in a whole line of men, with 
continual increase of force, but with no consciousness of personal 
identity. This strange position seems to belong, by a congruous 
analogy, to the first mistake of evolving space and time from the 
notion of simple being. 

The second part of Mr. Neale’s book is a historical view, founded 
on Mr. Maurice’s Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, showing that 
the great law of thought, “the production of the other,” has guided 
the progress of met: yphy sics, and gives the key of the unity which lies 
hid under the confused diversity of the history of philosophy. The 
tivo great courses of ancient and modern philosophy are reviewed 5 
in the first, beginning with Thales, enquiry commenced with external 
nature, and with an attempt to assign a universal law of physical 
change. ‘This positivism changed through metaphysics to theology, 
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till at last the Alexandrian school ended in a theological explanation 
of the phenomena of the world. The modern stage begins with 
Boethius, and with the theological physics of the latest Greek philo- 
sophy, and goes through the reverse order of changes till, through 
me taphysics, it ends in the positive physical philosophy of Comte. 
If that thinker ‘had lived in the age of Justinian at Athens, instead 
of at Paris in the age of Louis Philippe, his method of induction 
must have led him to lay down, as the basis of his positiv e philoso- 
phy, the rule that thought advances from the conception of natural 
law, through metaphysics, to theology.” 

The third part expounds t the analogy of natural processes to the 
processes of thought, in a very ingenious and thoughtful manner: 
- conclusion is that the force which energises in the universe must 
be the same in kind as our minds, but infinitely higher in degree; a 
unity subsisting in three distinct hypostases—a creative power, an 
organising reason, and a communicating love. 

The critical nodus of all philosophy is the relation between 
the processes of our minds and those of nature. The assumption of 
their identity results in the pantheism of Hegel; of their analogy, 
in the Christian philosophy of which Mr. Ne ale may, on the whole, 
be accepted as a specimen; of their entire difference and anomaly, 
in the positivism of Comte, the doctrine of the nullity of metaphysics, 
or the unknown and inconceivable Absolute of Mr. Iferbert Spencer. 
In the present state of philosophy, e ach of these positions 7s an as- 
sumption ; and however certain we are by faith of the truth of the 
second, reason has not yet enabled us to ‘demonstrate its necessity, 
except perhaps by the harmony «nd internal consistency which it 
alone secures to both the metaphysical and physical spheres of 
thought. For, while pantheism eviscerates physics, and positivism 
met aphy ics, the analogical philosophy, which makes man the nnage, 
and the universe the expression, of God, secures its due place to every 
branch of human thought and knowledge. 

The question debated between the psychologic and ontologic 
metaphysicians is one of much less importance. It turns on the 
doubt, whether the human mind can prove the objective reality of 
the external universe. As every man must assume this reality, and 
as his thoughts must all be based on the assumption, it is idle for the 
ontologist to accuse the psychologist of denying it. The real differ- 
ence is that the ontologist beyins with the assumption of objec ‘tive 
being, ens, and disallows any previous enquiry into the origin and 
generation of the notion, which, according to him, is a direct divine 
intuition, innate, concreate, and ingenerate. The psychologist cri- 
ticises the notion by means of the powers of the soul, shows how the 
notion is formed within us, and of what parts it consiste, The posi- 
tivist metaphysician pees to carry his criticism further back still, 
and tests the validity of the idea itself by the generalisation furnished 
by biology, psychology, and sociology ; building metaphysics upon 
skys s1Cs, and therefore ultimately destroying the distinction between 
them, and preparing the way cither fora pantheistic spiritualism or 
an atheistic materialism, 
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13. Dr. Schmid’s little book on the speculative questions which 
are now being debated, or which were lately debated, within the 
Catholic Church, leads us to desiderate a more complete and detailed 
work on the same subject. Such as it is, however, we heartily re- 
commend it to the perusal both of Protestants and Catholics in this 
country. The former will find abundant proof in it that thought is 
by no means so stagnant in the Catholic Church as they are ge nerall y 
came to believe. And English Catholics require to have the fact 
brought home to them, that the unity of the faith is very far from 
implyin 1x identity of opinion on all grave questions of religious in- 
terest; and that nothing can be more senseless and wicked than to 
anathematise one’s fellow-Catholics when they happen to differ froin 
oneself, not on articles of faith, but on matters upon which all Chris- 
tians have a right, and many perhaps the duty, to give utterance to 
their convictions. 


14. Although the subject of the origin of our numbers, of the ci- 
pher, and of position arithmetic gene1 rally, has been incidentally treated 
of by ail writers upon the history of maitensathen, no one, so far as we 
know, has made these subjects matters of special investigation as a 
chapter in the history of civilisation, before the appearance of Dr. 
Cantor’s work. Considering that the sub:ect is new, and that the 
author is not an Ee ry ptologist or Oriental scholar, the work is very 
interesting, and will lead special scholars to contribute to our know- 
a upon some of the important points raised in it. The key ot 
Dr. Cantor's whole theory of the origin of our numbers is to be 
found in his wonderful life of Pythagoras, a complete narrative of 
events from his childhood to his death. ‘This part of the book will 
certainly be a novelty to persons who believed that nothing could be 
said of that extraordin: ary man except that he was probal ly | 90rn In 
Samos and died in Italy. This curious piece of biography—and the 
author himself is conscious that it will create some surprise—is 
chiefly founded upon Rith’s Geschichte unserer Abendlandischen Phi- 
losophie. 





+ - . . . \ . 
Upon the Egyptian modes of representing numbers, and on the 


arithmetic of the Egyptians, he communicates nothing new. Le tells 
us merely what Jomard, Young, and others, had guessed, even before 
C hampollion, namely, that 1, 10, 100, 1000, and 10,000 were repre- 
sented by distinct signs, which Champollion believed to have had 
also phonetic value as letters. Much yet remains undiscovered about 
the arithmetic of the Egyptians, and it is to be hoped that some one 
will turn his attention to the subject. As might naturally be ex- 
pected trom the progress in the decipherment of Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, we have not much positive information from that quarter either. 
The author, however, thinks that the following conclusions may be 
come to with regard ss the mathematical knowledge of both peoples ; 

Geometry was of Egyptian origin, and was used by the Egyptians 
practically, both for geodetical and astronomical purposes. The 
earliest propositions were those which made the form of figures de- 
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pendent upon their area, in other words, on the conversion or trans- 
formation of figures. Closely connected with these as theoretically 
antecedent were propositions on parallel lines, on similarity of tri- 
angles, and, in fine, the whole theory of geometrical proportion. 
From the astronomical use of geometry arose the knowledge of 
spheries, and from the latter that of the regular solids. ‘The regul: ir 
bodies led backwards again to plane geometry, and especially to the 
study of regular polygons. This, in connection with the methods of 
the transformation of figures, led to the institution of geometrical ex- 
periments on the construction of regular polygons from certain similar 
elements. Scientific calculation was of Phenician, or more probably 
of Babylonian, origin. From the practical use of it in commerce, 
there branched off from it in Babylon the germ of a theory of num- 
bers. And lastly, the Babylonians knew the abacus. 

In Egypt P ythag roras learned geometry; and during his supposed 
exile of twelve years in Babylon he learned both the practical caleu- 
lation and the use of the abacus, which he improved and made known 
in its improved form to the ¢ Seagken, The doctrine of proportions 
and progressions on the one hand, and the distinction of prime num- 
bers and other categories, are to be traced back to the twofold direc- 
tion of the Babylonian arithmetic when Pythagoras is supposed to have 
studied it there. In their arithmetical experiments the Babylonians 
added series in the most different combinations ; it was no doubt 
in this way that the properties of the sides of a right-angled triangle 
whose sides are 3, 4, 5 were discovered. The Chinese knew this pro- 
perty of the numbers 3, 4, 5 in the reign of Tshaou-Kong, whe is 
said to have reigned B.c. 1100. Dr. Cantor supposes that the Chinese 
got all their arithmetical knowledge from the West—a view which is 
very probably correct, considering ‘the creat intercourse between East 
and West in remote times. A striking confirmation of this view has 
been furnished by Professor Weber in a paper read in April 1862 
to the Academy of Sciences of Berlin (Ueber die Identitdt der An- 
gabe von der Dauer des langsten Tages bei den Chaldéern, Chinesen, 
Inder}. He has shown that the length of the longest day among the 
Chaldeans, Chinese, and Indians, is given in ex xactly the same numbers, 
and must he considered to have originated among the Chaldeans. The 
triangle above referred to is the celebrated triangle of Pythagoras ; 
and it is most probably to him that we owe the generalisation of the 


formula 3° + 4°=5? to all right-angled triangles, and the theory of 


irrational numbers, that is, of numbers which represent the squares 
of others, which cannot be expressed in whole numbers, or more 
correctly, "numbers whose square-roots cannot be expressed in whole 
numbers, and which must obviously have been discovered after he 
had geometrically proved that the sum of the squares of the two sides 
subtending the right angle in any right-angled triangle is equal to 
the square of the hypothenuse. A further consequence of this study 
of the triangle was the discovery of the solution of indeterminate 
equations of “the second degree with three unknown quantities, by 
perfectly rational values. Dr. Cantor further concludes that of the 
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followers of Pythagoras who wrote text-books, very few followed the 
purely arithmetical method in use at Babylon. 

Pythagoras employed numerals like ours in many respects, and it 
is curious that the figures which the Arabs themselves call Indian 
bear no resemblance to those which have been brought directly from 
India, while they bear comparison with the Arabic ‘alphal et on the 
one ak and with the Pythagorean marks on the other. Dr. 
Cantor concludes that our numerals are of f Babylonish origin. M. de 
Rougeé’s discovery that the Phenician alph: ibet is derived trom one of 
the oldest forms of cursive writing of the Egyptians, points, in our 
opinion, to a still older origin for our nume! rals. 

Niebuhr thought that he recognised the numerals in the form in 
which we now possess them in a Greek Ms. of the seventh century 
in the Vatican; and he mentions that Professor Playfair of Edin- 
ree who saw it with him, agreed in this opinion. At the request 

of Dr. Cantor, Prince Boncompagni had this Ms. examined by Pro- 
fessor Spezi of Rome, who has come to the conclusion that Niebuhr 
was mistaken. 

The most important question connected with the whole subject 
is that of the cipher and of position arithmetic generally. Delambre 
believed that he found evidence of the use of the cipher among the 
Grecks in the Almagest of Piolemus, and in the commentary upon 
it which the younger Theon, who is also known as Theon of Alex- 
andria, wrote. Nesselm: mist has, however, shown that there is no 
foundation for this opinion. According to Prinse ‘p and ‘Thomas, the 
existing forms of our numerals are lente ed from the initial letters of 
the Sanskrit names of the numbers. Dr. Cantor believes that this 
use of the initial letters as symbols of numbers originated at farthest 
about B.c. 500,—that is, about the time of the Achamenides,-—but 
most probably some centuries later. There is, however, nothing re- 
markable in this use of initial letters, for traces of a similar custom 
are found among the Egyptians and Babylonians, and also among 
the Romans. ‘The Sanskrit people retained this, custom down to a 
late period in their mathematical writings: for example, t the unknown 
quantities w, y, ¢ of modern algebra are in Sanskrit black, blue, 
yellow, green, red quantities, and are always indicated by the initial 
letter of the colour, These numbers were used partly additively : and 
partly multiplicatively, just as among other nations, and remained in 
use long after the discovery of position notation. The multiplicative 
notation is in principle ide ntical with the method employed by Arya 
Bhatta, the great Indian astronomer, whose period has been variously 
estimated at from A.p. 226 to a.D. G00, It is not clearly shown by 
Dr. Cantor that the Indians discovered the cipher, and with it position 
arithmetic; but the fact is certain, as works of the mathematician 
Brahmegupta, who flourished at latest in the middle of the seventh 
century, prove that they knew its use before a.p. 600. 

The author looks upon Boethius, who translated many of the 
works of the best Greek mathematicians into Latin, and compiled 

> Die Algebra der Griechen, Berlin, 1842, p. 138, note 25. 
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others, and whose geometry he considers genuine, as the fountain 
from which all mathematical knowle dge was reviv 083 in Europe; and 
with respect to Gerbert (Pope Sy lvester IL ), he agrees with M. 
Chasles, that his mathematical knowledge, including the use of the 
abacus, was not derived from Arabic sources, but was Greco-Roman, 
and chiefly derived from Boethius. He labours to show that Gerbert 
never entered Moorish territory, and that his Spanish travels, as 
siidinger had previously endeavoured to prove, were confined to 
the Spanish Mark, or county of Barcelona. He has not, however, 
given sufficient, or indeed any evidence, except of a negative cha- 
racter, to prove that Gerbert was not in Cordova, although we fully 
admit that he may have derived his knowledge of the abacus from 
Boethius. There is somewhat too much of the hoc volo, sie jubeo 
logic here and there in Dr. Cantor’s work. Here is an equations 
example which is immediately connected with the subject. In ex- 
pressing his surprise how Venerable Bede could have acquired s 
ate learning in an out-of-the-way convent in England, he says 

“ Allerdings wire es fiir Beda etwa in einem Irischen Ridder 
schwierig, fast unmiglich gewesen eine Gelehrsamkeit zu erringen 
wie er sie besass. Nicht so an der Grenze Schott!ands mitten unter 
einem Geschlechte von Ménchen welches ganz besonders fiir Mathe- 
matik sich interessirt haben soll, &e.” (p. 281). And he adds ina 
note, “a man like this Bede the whole Irish Church has not pro- 
duced; he was the teacher of the whole Middle Ages. It was, how- 
ever , by mathematical knowledge that the Scots distinguished them- 
selves ; to their teaching, but only intermediately, a considerable 
part of the learning of Bede may be traced.” From the context of 
the two passages it would appear that he took the Scots of the 
early Middle Ages for the people of Scotland. It so happens that it 
was in the century of Bede that the schools of Ireland flourished, 
and that there the rotundity of the earth was taught, and attempts 
made to determine its relative size; and it was precisely there that 
the kind of knowledge of astronomy which Bede acquired could best 
be learned. It will be perhaps hereafter established that the Irish 
science of that period was not of Latin but of Greek origin. 

M. Chasles has shown that the first evidence of the new method 
of notation is to be found in the writings of Raoul de Laon, and he 
quotes an important passage from that writer to show that the abacus 
was Greco-Roman, and was only restored by Gerbert. But the first 
work in which the Indian position arithmetic and the use of the 
cipher are fully given, was that of Mohammed ben Musa, surnamed 
Alkharezmi, from which the term Algorithmus comes, and which 
M. Chasles thinks was translated by the monk Atelhart of Bath. 
The Cambridge Ms. published by the Prince Boncompagni is, ac- 
cording to the same authority, that translation. 


15. Dr. F. Keller, the indefatigable investigator of the Swiss 
Jake dwellings, which have latterly attracted so much attention in 
connection with the question of the antiquity of man, has Just pub- 
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lished a fifth report on the subject, containing notices, some com- 
municated, of all the recent discoveries. Among the new localities 
are the so-called terramara of the Emilia in Central Italy, and the 
harbour of Peschiera in the Lago di Garda. ‘The term terramara 
is either a corruption of the word terra marna, or perhaps of terra 
di mare, and is applied to gentle elevations on plains which appear 
to have been at one time marshes. Piled dwellings appear to have 
been erected in these marshes, after the manner of the Irish Cran- 
yogues, but in construction like the Swiss lake dwellings. Signor 
Luigi Pigorini and Prof. Strobel, who describe them, consider the 
elevations to be the result of the accumulation of kitchen rubbish 
and of the habitations; and mention the existence of phosphoric acid 
and organic matter in the marly clay of which they consist, as a 
proof that they are artificial. Analyses of two samples of this clay 
made by Prof. Truffi are given. In the earth of Casaroldo the or- 
canic matter was 2°82, and the phosphoric acid 0°180 per cent; 
in that of Noceto the former was 4°30, and the latter 0-24. These 
numbers are not sufficient to prove that the materials of these mounds 
are artificial; it is certainly new to us that such substances are not 
found in marls, In this clay, whether natural or artificial, have been 
found many specimens of earthern pottery, bronze and bone wea- 
pons, and tools, and some bones of domestic and of a few wild 
animals, among others, of the beaver. Mention is made of the 
curious circumstance, that at Casola, a village in the Parmesan 
Apennines, earthen pottery is now made similar in form and ma- 
terial to that of the terramara, and, though well formed and hard, it 
is not turned in a lathe or baked ina kiln. It being always in such 
cases necessary to propose a hypothesis regarding the people who 
lived in the district of the terramara, they are described as Gaulish 
Celts, of the tribe of the Boi. Dr. Keller thinks that eighteen 
months? study is hardly sufficient to determine so difficult a point. 
The objects found at Peschiera by Herr von Silber, of which Dr. 

Keller gives two plates of illustrations, have a' wonderfal resemblance 
to the bronze antiquities found in Ireland. The most noteworthy 
fact connected with this discovery is that several of the objects are 
of pure copper, and not of bronze. Dr. Keller states, upon the autho- 
rity of a well-known manufacturer, Mr. W. Fehr, that copper anti- 
quities In immense numbers and in great variety are to be found in 
the Pesth museum, private collections, and in the hands of metal- 
dealers in Hungary; and that in certain districts of that country, and 
of Transylvania, copper weapons, tools, and ornaments are as nume- 
rous as those of bronze. It certainly appears that the greater num- 
ber of those objects found in Hungary, and figured in the atlas of 
plates to the Archwologiai Kézleményik, published in 1861 by the 
Academy of Pesth, are of copper. Some of the Hungarian copper 
objects are figured 3 in Dr. Keller’s work, from specimens sent by Mr. 
lehr. They certainly differ much from those found in Ireland and 
at Peschiera. Dr. Keller thinks that the occurrence of these copper 
weapons proves, contrary to the opinion of M. Troyon and others, 
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that ‘¢a copper age” preceded in Europe the bronze one. He says, 
that though the contrary opinion just alluded to m: iy be partly sree 
for Western Europe, it is not so of all Europe, and especially of 
Eastern Europe. It appears to us, however, that the predominance 
of bronze in Western Europe, and the abundance of copper in the 
East, are accounted for far more simply by the fact that tin is a rare 
metal, the two principal sources of which were in the West, Cornwall 
and Galicia in Spain, while no important source of it is known in 
East Europe. 

Dr. Keller criticises very severely the hypotheses of M. Troyon. 
That writer, as is well known, not only adopts the theory of the three 
successive ages, but maintains, as an important discovery, that the 
passage from the stone to the bronze age, and from the latter to the 
iron age, was accompanied by a sudden change of people, and the 
destruction, more or less complete, of the ancient people, and also 
that of their habitations by fire. The — people were primi- 
ere or autochthones; the people of the bronze age were Celts, who 
destroyed and burned the habitations of the others, and again re- 
built them, and were in turn ey ed and burnt out by the Helve- 
tians, who used iron swords. M. Troyon has ev idently a strong 
imagination, and he drew a glowing description of the successive 
advance of civilisation display ed by each people, how their food and 
arms and dress became more varied and better. Dr. Keller now 
tells us that there is no foundation whatever for this contrast of 
civilisation. He asserts that it was the same people who peaceably 
lived through the whole of the three ages; and that there is no dif- 
ference between the style of execution of the stone objects of the 
tirst and of the transition periods. Indeed, ornamented stone weapons 
of the first period are more frequent than of the bronze, while the 
pottery has the same style of ornamentation; and the food, instead of 
being the products of the chase, was chiefly corn. Nevertheless Dr. 
Keller himself appears to believe in the successive “ ages.” 


16. All the geographical and historical information that can be 
found with reference to the Oracle and Oasis of Jupiter Ammon 
has been collected by Dr. Parthey. The sum of this information, 
as far as it is trustworthy, is but small. We shall perhaps know 
something more of the ancient history of the Oasis when the in- 
scriptions which are still to be found there have been accurately 
copied. At present we know little more than the fact that the 
Greeks were ignorant even of the name of the Egyptian deity to 
whom the place was consecrated. Ammon is indeed an Egyptian 
geod ; but the ram-headed deity of the Oasis is not Ammon, but 
either Chnum or Har-sheft (Plutarch’s "Apoadys), one of the forms 
of Osiris. This blunder, of which all the classical writers are guilty, 
is one of the many which show how utterly untrustworthy are all 
Greek and Roman authorities on the subject of foreign mythologie S. 
The traveller Pausanias is the last of the ancients who is known to 
have visited the sanctuary of this Oasis. After his time the oases 
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are only mentioned as places of banishment. St. Athanasius, for 
instance, tells us that several confessors were sent from Thebais eis 
TV Apporviaxyy, in the hope that on their way they might perish 
in the desert. The Arabian writers mention the Oases, and among 
them that of Siwah ; but they contain nothing which could enable 
one to identify this with the so-called Oasis of Ammon. This 
identity was first suspected by Browne, who came to it in 1792; 
and the truth of his conjecture was satisfactorily established by 
Rennell in his Geographical System of Herodotus. Since then 
Siwah has been visited, and partially described, by Hornemann, 
Boutin, Caillaud, Drovetty, Linant, and Minutoli, and more recently 
still by Mr. Bayle St. John and Mr. James Hamilton. It has, how- 


ever, been very imperfectly explored. 


17. Dr. Piceolos, the Greek translator of Desearte’s Discourse 
on Method and of Paul et Virginie, has just published what ap- 
pears to be an excellent edition of Aristotle's /History of Animals, 
“one of the most admirable works,” as Cuvier tells us, “that anti- 
quity has bequeathed to us, and one of the greatest monuments 
which man’s genius has raised to natural science.” The learned 
editor has taken the text of Bekker as the basis of his own in pre- 
ference to that of Schneider, to whom, however, he acknowledges 
himself to be deeply indebted ; but he has not scrupled to admit a 
great many alterations which he conceives to be called for either 
by external or internal evidence. Besides consulting the Greek 
Mss. in Paris, and the editions of Aldus, Sealiger, Casaubon, Syl- 
burg, and Bussemaker, Dr. Piccolos has paid great attention to the 
ancient Latin version of William Meerbecka, which ranks as equiva- 
lent to a good manuscript, and would deserve to be published by an 
able editor. He has also procured a copy of the Latin translations 
by George of Trebizond of two books of the //istory of Animals. 
This translation is not very good, but it is made from Mss. superior 
to those used by Theodore of Gaza, whose translation, together with 
that of Michael Scot, has also been studied by Dr. Piccolos. <A 
new revision of the text was indispensable, and it has been con- 
ducted by the new editor under a full consciousness of the diffi- 
culties of the task. Wherever changes have been made in the 
text the learned editor has either marked the passage, or has given 
Bekker’s reading in a note at the bottom of the page. 


1s. There is no classic author whose extant writings have suf- 
fered more than those of Aristotle; and the condition of the manuscripts 
baftles even the established rule which directs the critic to adopt the 
earliest text. Professor Sauppe, one of the most eminent masters of 
that school of verbal critics which descends from Godfrey Hermann, 
has published a dissertation in which he shows that the corruption and 
mutilation of the Rhetoric was accomplished in very early times. The 
critical resources for the investigation of that work are very meagre. 
‘The most ancient codex, that on which Bekker relies, belongs to 
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the eleventh century. The only classical writer who quotes the Rhe- 
toric is Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in the time of Augustus, who 
quotes six passages. After verifying the text of these quotations from 
a collation of five Mss, of Dionysius, Professor Sauppe compares it 
with the text of the earliest and hest Ms. of the Rhetoric. The 
result of the comparison is to show that the two coincide in several 
manifest errors, but that the readings of Dionysius are, on the 
whole, more corrupt than those of Bekker’s codex. Three hundred 
years, therefore, after the death of Aristotle his works were in a 
worse condition than we find them in now, after the labours of the 
modern critics; and a corroboration is thus supplied to the story told 
by Strabo of the arbitrary and ignorant way in which Ins original 
writings were copied and restored, 


19. The historical character of Livy is more seriously damaged 
by the careful investigation of [lerr Nissen than by the critique of 
Niebuhr. Ilerr Nissen confines his enquiry to the second century 
B.c., and examines the method in which Livy used his authorities 
for recent and historic times. Polybius is the only one of these 
authorities of whom much has been preserved. Above eighty of the 
fragments which are extant are used by Livy in his fourth and fifth 
decade, and Herr Nissen has instituted in each case a close compari- 
son between the Latin and the original Greek. Livy, it is evident, 
proceeded on no fixed principle, but treated Polybius in the most 
arbitrary manner. Some passages are amplified for the mere pur- 
poses of rhetoric; some are altered from patriotic motives; and in 
many cases the details in which the sensible practical Achaian ex- 
hibited the connection of events, are omitted from negligence and 
indifference. One instance will characterise this unprincipled pro- 
ceeding. In book xxxvii. chapter 54, Livy translates from Polybius 
an address of the Rhodians praying for the freedom of the Asiatic 
cities, and then appends an imaginary declamation, which he likewise 
puts into their mouths. Polybius concludes his report with the 
remark that the Rhodians were judged to have spoken with wisdom 
and moderation. Livy alters this to suit his own composition,—aplu 
magquitudint Romane oratio visa est. Yet Herr Nissen atlirms that 
Livy deviates much less from the authorities before him than the 
later Greck historians, such as Appian, Plutarch, and Dio. 


20. It is very difficult to conjecture what the great scholars of 
carly times—Lipsius for instance, or Casaubon—would say to the 
revolution in @acient history which was effected by Niebuhr, and 
to the very ingenious and original reconstruction which has been 
attempted by Mommsen and Schwegler. There is, however, a writer 
now living who gives one some idea of their position, in whose works 
there is a fossil and ghostly appearance as of a man who has shared 
for a century or two the cave of Barbarossa. Professor Gerlach 
possesses all the reading of the greatest philologists; his familiarity 
vith the life and literature of the ancients has scarcely ever been 
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surpassed; and he has examined minutely all the enquiries of th¢ 
moderns. But he entirely condemns the spirit in which they write, 
rejects their principles of criticism, and takes his stand on the good 
old ground that it is wrong to question the wisdom of the ancients. 
[fe represents the respectability of age aghast at the levity of pre- 
sumptuous innovators. In his « eyes the weapons used against the 
pagan traditions were forged for the demolition of Christianity, 
rationalism is taking possession of antiquity, and the popular 
opinions are the flimsy conjectures of men too proud to submit to 
authority, w who boast that they can restore out of their own genius 
wu history which they have pulled to pieces. Hence he writes 
about the rape of the Sabines and the politics of Alba in a tone of 
moral reprool, like one who defends society against unbelief and 
revolution. Ife commenced some years ago a history of Rome, 
which only came down to the expulsion of ‘Tarquin. Since then 
several dissertations hay ‘appeared; and he now publishes a volume 
of essays in which, together with much useful matter on the later 
times of the Republic, there is a full exposition of his critical theory. 
In very early times—so argues Herr Gerlach—mankind can 
think of God, the world, and nature only as united. Faith is their 
mode of knowledge. In the sense of their helplessness and ignor- 
ance they cannot separate themselves from the gods. ‘They acknow- 
ledge no will, no action of their own; there is no individuality ; 
we world is the scene of the manifestations of the deity. Persons 
ind events are nothing but symbolical expressions, and the order of 
time is accidental and indifferent. This leads to the alarming con- 
clusion that mythology is the earliest form of historical record. 
vents impressed themselves on the mind of the people in the 
manner natural to its imperfect development, that is, in a religious 
and —— form. ‘Therefore these fancies of primitive nations 
are to be respected; and, as time goes on, the marvellous clement 
or: i ally fades, and ™ gend settles down into sober history. Conse- 
quently Ilerr Gerlach commemorates with reverent attention what- 
ever is supernatural as the expression of religious truths, and takes 
whatever is not impossible as the expression of historical truths. Now, 
assuming that historical events leave their impress on the myth, if 
is affected also by natural phenomena and by psychological reflection ; 
and Herr Gerlach’s chemical resources afford no test to distinguish 
them. The idea of taking for truth those traditions which are not 
simply mapeninine, and rejecting only what is poetry or miracle, is 
— as much borrowed from the older rationalist commentators as 
Schwegler’s method from that of the Tiibingen school. No flight of 
conjec canal fancy can equal the absurdity of a primitive history con- 
sisting of the dregs which remain after the marvels have evaporated. 
Herr Gerlach is obliged so to qualify his principle that it becomes 
indistinct, and to join issue with his adversaries upon a variety of 
particular questions. On all these his opinion carries great weight 5 
but he is continually tempted into unseemly person: alities against the 
writers of the critical school. 
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The great element of difference which tinges the whole contro- 
versy is the question of the religious character of the Roman po! uty. 
The Romans, as well as the Greeks and the Christian n: itions, he ld 
that God is the first lawgiver; and that the political law is founded 
on the divine. But it is peculiar to an organism to develope according 
to the laws of its own nature, and to escape the control even of that 
from which it received its origin and its impulse. It is faithful to 
its origin if it is true to its own Inherent law, but it cannot obey any 
external influence. The morality which regulates the aims of pri- 

vate life is unable to deal with the very different objects and situa- 
tions of civil society. Jt has a negative influence on government as 


on medicine, but it is as little adapted to manage the government of 


states as to compass the cure of disease. Yet, in very early times, 
religion supplies the only precepts and the only practices by wields 
politics as well as therapeutics are guided : the puzzled statesman 
consults the oracle, and the sick man lies in wait for dreams in a 
temple. By degrees, these sciences develope from experience a 
system of their own, and, Without renouncing the basis of religion, 
make themselves virtually mage Us Morality teaches nothing 
about the manner of clections, or the cure of the plague, but in both 
cases there are certain prescr jotinas which it condemns. <A system 
of law does not cease to be religious, in the sense in which religion 
can combine with civil law, because it proceeds on its own princi- 
ples; and it is a mistake to seek a religious sanction for every parti- 
cular as a proof of that influence. ‘This is the mistake, it appears 
to us, on which the controversy turns. Gerlach thinks that because 
the Romans were profoundly religious, religion must give a reason, 
or mythology, which is the same thing to him, cous supply an 
origin, for almost every fundamental enactment. Schwegler, who 
sees no such perpetual reference to the gods in the satlendile logic 
of the Roman law, disputes its religious character. They are wrong, 
because one overlooks the re: a mode in which religion influences the 
sources of legislation, and the other confounds the religious spirit 
with the character of a particul: i theology. ‘The Roman law could 
not have become universal if it had not been based in religion and 
morality ; still less, if it had been inspired by the tenets of a false 
theology. [t was the absence of this dogmatic character that made 
the Roman system so tolerant. It was the presence of the religious 
principle th: it recommended it so strongly to the medieval church. 


21. Every student of the history of the Church or the states in 
the Middle Aces has often felt the want of a bibliographical directory 
such as Herr August Potthast has completed in an octavo of 1000 
pages. If we wish to know where any historical or biographical 
book of the period between 575 and 1500 is to be found, or if we 
are enquiring what histories of a particular country were written, 
or what lives of a particular man, this volume supplies information 
more accurate and more satisfactory than it would be possible to 
obtain from the whole library of the British Museum. The mat- 
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ter is distributed under four heads. First, there is an alphabeti- 
cal list of all collections that contain any incihiis writings. Next 
(pp. 97-574) comes a catalogue of the writings themselves, brieily 
de seribine their value, stating the places where Mss, of eis: are pre- 
served, with a critical notice of all the editions in which they have 
appeared, and a list, which is the only incomplete thing the book 
contains, of works to consult concerning them. The labour expended 
on this, the most import: int part of the work, is almost ineonceivable ; 
and whee adds to its value is that Herr Potthast is not a mere biblio- 
grapher whose sole merit 1s accuracy, and who possesses but a con- 
ventional notion of the character and contents of the writings he 
describes, but a thoroughly well-trained historian, who has made 
the critical study of the medieval authors and their manuse ripts the 
business of his life. Under the heading Vite (pp. 577-940) all the 
lives, acts, legends, and martyria of saints and other personages are 
catalogued with the same care; and this department not only gives 
a complete index to the doe uments and dissertations of the ‘Acta 
Sanctorum, superseding that in the Catalogus Bibliothece Bunaviane, 
but also to all the biographical materials which are not in that 
collection, with a diligent attention to what is spurious. ‘The end 
of the volume (pp. 945-1002) contains a brief chronological list, 
classified according to countries, of tiie medieval chronicles and 
lives, 

22. The rapid and enormous increase in the price of the Acta 
Sanctorwvm of the Bollandists, in this age of rational criticism, is sul- 
ficient to prove the value of the work as a historical collection. It 
has become at length so expensive, and the demand is so great, that 
it has been determined to reprint the whole of the fifty-two volume ‘Ss 
“on had appeared when the progress of the work was interrupted 

by the Revolution. ¢ The first volume is already published, and it is 
expected that the reissue of the whole will be completed in a very 
few years. Every thing that type and paper and cheapness can do 
has been done to make this new edition acceptable ; and even the 
envied possessors of the old Antwerp set will probably prefer 1 
to their own, The publisher has conferred an immense service on 
literature; and the Jesuits may be justly proud at this restoration of 
the grandest monument of the historical learning and judgment of 
the Society. For the spirit in which the most eminent of the Bol- 
landists conducted their great undert: king, far from being opposed 
to a legitimate se epticism in the examination of authorities, “and from. 
evincing a disposition to surrender no portion of the legends, was in 
advance of the knowledge of the time; and they contributed by their 
labours to ascertain and to define the a of critical science. 
Before they wrote it did not exist; and P apebroch was the first who 
attempted to lay down distinct vallen., ‘“ Primus omnium ad artem di- 
plomaticam, hoc est, ad examen ac scientiam veterum tabularum, 
viam stravit,’ says Muratori. Indeed, the boldness and confidence 
with which he exposed the errors of the prevailing credulity shocked 
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his contemporaries, and provoked a violent opposition. He was de- 
nounced as a heretic; one of his works was placed on the Index ; 
and the Acta were Papas by the Spanish Inquisition. The Je- 
sults, it was said, took a pleasure in destroying the credit of doc1- 
ments which belonged to orders that could boast a higher antiquity 
than themselves, and w: antonly questioned the authenticity of the 
most venerable veconds Long after the first masters of critical scho- 
larship had passed away, as late as 1720, a Protestant historian wrote 
as follows of the labours of Papebroch and his companions: “ Id ergo 
egerunt Jesuite, ut omni vetustati indicerent bella, ne aluis precipui 
aliquid eos oporteret relinquere, Deinde cum antiquioris evi ordines 
insigniter gauderent suis litterariis thesauris et diplomatum festivo 
ac venerabili adparatu, contra hominum novormn, Jesuitarum, tabu- 
laria calva et vacua essent horum cimeliorum, irretorto oculo intuiti 
sunt, quicquid redoluit sacram vetustatem, Inde hujus institut! 
furor, quo chartas omnes in dubium vocare ausi sunt, simulque 
pretio omni eas destituere. . . .. Anno enim 1673 Daniel Pape- 
brochius Propyleum illud antiquariv cirea verl ac falsi discrimen 
in vetustis membranis evulgavit ; In quo non solum varia diplomata 
temere et calumniose habuit pro adulterinis, sed etiam regulas cri- 
tice artis hujus dare ausus est. 


Papebroch maintains in his Propyleum that a regular system of 


forgery was commenced by the monks in the eleventh century. So- 
ciety was demoralised, the Church distracted by violence and schism ; 

and in terror lest their pena and privileges should be taken 
from them by lawless laymen, they tried to protect their rights with 
the aid of fictitious doc uments * hence he concludes that the medi- 
eval records cannot be trasted, This exaggerated and hypercritical 
scepticism of the illustrious Bollandist gave rise to a literary con- 
troversy that lasted for more than half a century, and induced Ma- 
billon to pub lish his famous treatise De Arte Diplomatica, in which he 
eave categorical rules by which a spurious record could always be 
discovered, This new method, which effected a revolution in the 
study of history, was disputed by Hickes and by Germon ; but P ape- 

broch himself acknowledged his error, and professed himself a sin- 
cere convert to the views of his antagonist. “Fructus autem hic 
est,” he wrote, quod mihi in meade eodem argumento octo foliorun: 
lucubratiuneula, nihil jam amplius placeat. . . . . Tu porro, quo- 
ties res tulerit, audacter testare, quam totus in tuam sententiam 
iverim.” On this Mabillon most justly remarks (Q/uvres Posthu- 
mes, i. 459): “ Ego vero satis mirarl non possum tantam in insigni 
eruditione modestiam, cujus exemplum vix ullum illustrius reperire 
licet. Quotus enim quisque eruditorum est, qui in litterario con- 
flictu victum se agnoscat, et agnita veritate priorem sententiam in- 
cunctanter deponat ?” Papebroc ch often declared, as we are told by 
his colleague Sollier (Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, 1. 16), that he 
owed to Mabillon what he had hoped to supply by his own labours— 
definite tests of authenticity in medieval writings. But at the time 
when the triumphant work of the Benedictine appeared, twelve 
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volumes of the Acta were out, and four months were already done. 
And if the ablest of the Bollandists lived to see the method pursued 
in the first portion of the work grown antiquated bv reason of the 
progress of that very science whi ch he had sonsteibebed to create, he 
would certainly recognise the further advance that has been accom- 
plished by the critical studies of the nineteenth century. 
Between the old, and not yet extinct, system of criticism and the 

new there is a difference far greater than that which is produced by 


the greater dexterity of lone practice, by more abundant terms of 


comparison, or the advance of learning in the concrete. A change as 
vast as that which Mabillon introduced in the examination of official 
documents has altered the mode of studying historical or biogra- 
phical narratives. According to the old principles, every thing was 
surrendered that was demonstrably impossible or absurd, whilst that 
which did not flagrantly contradict reason or certain we continued 
to be used as materials for genuine history. Although the recent 
date and the fabulous composition of a narrative were admitted, that 
was not enough to condemn it. Whatever was not shown to be in- 
possible was pre served, This method is wholly illusory and unsound. 
A late account of very early events, in which fi ables are unque stionably 
mingled, may possibly contain some elements of truth, but 1t conveys 
no certain knowledge of it, and therefore can supply history with no 
facts. ‘The prosaic parts are as unavailable as the poetic. Its possi- 
bilities are as useless as its convicted fables. The whole story springs 
conjointly from the same source ; one common process gives rise to 
the reasonable as well as the extravagant ingredients; and the busi- 
ness of criticism is not to distinguish the parts, but to expli ain the 
derivation of the whole. For the essence of the myth is not in its 


marvellous contents, but in its unhistorie origin. The knowledge of 


the psychological process by which myths are engendered enables us 
to discover this. The martyrologies supply the first element in the 
enquiry ; for their dates and the names of their authors are known ; 
and they give us a earings peas from which we can often trace the 
| legendary matter as it clusters or dually round a personage ol f whom 
at one time only the name was known. In the ease of those later 
saints of whose lives we have ample contemporary record, we can 
follow the steps by which the truth becomes distorted, and imaginary 
additions accumulate upon it; and we can detect the arbitrary mu- 
tations of the earlier legends as one writer copies them from another, 
and as they pass from land to land. 

For this reason, it is an act of no little temerity to challenge 
criticism by bringing the ear ly volumes of the uicta Sunctorum face 
to face with the science of the present day. It suggests one inevit- 
able enquiry as to the nadine on which the great work Is being 
continued. Do the Bollandists who live under the rule of Father 
Beckx adhere to the method of their predecessors under Nickel and 
Oliva, or have they adopted the science of Pertz and the cole des 
Chartes? If the former, then they fall very far short of the example 
which was set by Bolla willie and his disciples; for they do not em- 
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ploy in the service they have undertaken all the weapons at their 
command. But if it is the latter.—and those who have seen the last 
volumes of October cannot doubt which alternative is true.—then 
the continuity of the undertaking is so completely broken, the dif- 
ferent portions offer so extreme a contrast, that the judgement which 
has decided on the republication must be seriously questioned ; 

least, the early volumes ought to derive some benefit from the im- 
proved resources with which the prosecution of the work has been 
resumed. If the volumes for January cannot be made to correspond 
with the volumes for October without an amount of labour and 
delay which makes the suggestion preposterous, at least we might 
expect some acknowledgment of deficiencies and desidcrata, some 
brief rec: ipitul: ition of what ought to have been done. But the first 
volume is entirely unaltered. It is of course important to have the 
pages of the Antwerp edition for the sake of the references in in- 
numerable modern works, and for the index in the Biinau Catalogue 
and in Potthast’s mean A ; but they might have been printed on 
the margin. Instead of this, the reprint is page for page the same 5 





and even the addenda are not inserted in the proper places, but are 
repeated with Chinese fidelity at the end. 

Even if we could not expect a complete auctarium, a few notes to 
each life, comparing the Bollandist text with what has since been 
published, would have reconciled the difference which an interval of 
more than two centuries has created in the position of historical 
learning. Some indication would be required of more ctneae edi- 
tions or more faithful texts of the biographies inserted in the collec- 
tion. The Acta NS. Ordinis S. Benedicti would alone furnish many 
such instances. ‘Thus in the present volume there is a life of 
St. Odilo of Cluny, which is given far more comp etely and more 
correctly by M: tbillon. Then there ought to be information elven 
about lives published since the first edition 2 PI rearcd—a very exten- 
sive item. The life of St. Simeon Stylites is much better known 
since the publication of his Syrian Acts by Assemani, ‘There is a 
better life of St. Theau of Solignac in the Benedictine series. Mr. 
Luard has published three lives of St. Edward the Confessor, one oi 
which is by a contemporary, and greatly exceeds in value all that 
the Bollandists give concerning him. Of Canute Laward, the duke 
of Schleswig, they give two lives, taken, one from the chronicle of 
Helmold, the other from Saxo Grammaticus. Now a life of this 
saint, written not long after his death, was discovered and published 
in 1858, which is not only extremely valuable, but is the original 
which was copied by Saxo, and furnishes the only means yet known 
of testing the credibility of that historian, by examining the mode 
in which he makes use of his authorities. Above all, no spurious 
work like the life of St. Valentine, which the Bollandists took from 
Surius, should have been reprinted without an obelos. The only 
excuse for these deficiencies is that this edition is not published by the 
Bollandists themselves, but is simply due to an enterprising book- 
seller, to whom, at any rate, we cannot refuse our thanks. 
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23. A new edition of St. Anselm’s famous treatise Cur Deus 
/lomo# has been printed to meet an existing demand. ‘There is 
nothing in the edition itself to show what the erounds of this demand 
are,—whether the book is read because it marks a crisis in the 


development of modern philosophy, or because it states the rational- 


ist objections to the Incarnation with rare clearness and temperate- 
ness, or because it furnishes . answer to those objections which has 
been generally adopted by all Christians since its appearance, or 
because it is a model of a st learning and temperate argument. 
‘The treatise itself is calculated to do important service, and in no 
respect more than in teaching disputants what value to set on their 
arguments. The second chapter discusses “ how what is said is to 
be received ;” and it begins with distinguishing the articles of faith 
from the explanations of them to the underst: mding. While the 
former admit of no variation, all the latter have an interim, a tem- 


porary character, and the author wishes that all that he advances o7 


his own, “ quamvis illud ratione probare videar, non alia certitudine 
accipiatur, nisi quia interim mili ita videtur, donee mihi Deus 
melius aliquo modo revelet.” 

St. Anselm's argument, if used now for the conversion of unbe- 
lievers, would have the inconvenience, in several places, of proving 


ignotuin per iqnotius. One of the most important steps in his proot’ 


ot the reasonableness of Christ’s satisfaction is founded on the 
assumption that the mumber of the fallen angels 1s to be precisely 
replaced by men. In other words, an opinion, for which there is 
no ground of certainty, is used as the basis of an article of faith, for 
which there is at least the testimony of Christendom, Again, the 
necessity of Christ's satisfaction is proved by a consideration of the 
infinite malice and indignity of sin; and this consideration is justified 
by an arguinent which seems to confound the eternal law of morals 
Wi ne the positive law which is only of accidental obligation, Though 

Anselm founds the moral law upon the comm: ind of God, yet 
ehtind the will which promulgates the command he recognises a 
supreme diguitas Det, an eternal rule of right and wrong, a divine 
ideal of goodness and justice, against which it is impossible for God 
to will or to act. Now, the argument by which he tries to prove 
the infinite gravity of sin seems not to recognise this distinction. It 
is this: if you wished to look one w: ay, and God told you to look 
another, you might not disobey even though the whole universe were 
to be annihilated, — nay, even though infinite worlds were to be 
annihilated through your obedience. ‘Therefore the least sin is of 
infinite gravity (bk. i... 21). This is drawn out as a self-evident 
truth ; yet who does not sce that an answer is ready ? The eternal 
law of morals teaches us to save our fellow-creatures by any act that 
is not contrary to that eternal law ; if then we could, per ne 
save the universe by looking one way rather than id (7. e. by 
an act indifferent in itself), and it were that moment told us that 
God by a positive temporary precept forbad us to save the universe 
by that indifferent act, we should be justified in saying that we were 
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more certain of the eternal law of charity than of any asserted 
positive revelation. We should say, and justly, sich a command 1, 
igalnst the dignity of God. Hence the supposition on which St. 
Anschin’s proof is built is self-contr: wdictory. We must always, he 
says elsewhere (c. 12), so interpret what is asserted about the will, 
or the benevolence of God, as not to contradict His d/gnitas. More- 
over, the argument, if logically developed, would seem to lead to th 
twentieth condemned proposition of Baius,—‘* Nullum est peceatum 
ex natura sua vemlale, sed omne peccatum meretur panam exter- 
nam, 

The doctrine of the infinite gravity of all sin was based by thi 
medieval theologians on the dignity of the person offended,—* Natur 
ct conditio injurie et offense est, quod ipsa crescit ct eumenenieten 
tantumn, quantum persona, que est offensa, est magna. Et ide: 
quia Deus est infinitus in sua potestate ct majestate sua, et in suz 
bemitate, que sunt investimabilla ; sequitur, quod imjuria et offense 
facta contra Deum est infinita ct inwstimabuis.” The principle o: 
fechng on which this notion was founded was general in feudal 
tines. An insult from a serf was felt to be more insulting than ay 
insult from a peer. Later on, Dryden expresses the notion when |: 
Says, 

‘To one well born the affront is worse and more 
When he’s abused and battled by a boor.” 
Dr. Johnson has a similar idea, founded on the recognised distinetini: 
between wise men and dunces: 
‘* Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart.” 
But, in reality, let us ask what would be a gentleman's feclings i 
when he calied on some unknown offender to joe uid satisfaction fo: 
@ gross insult, he found the man to be a clown, or a fool, or a person 
of no character? He would be anery at himself ior having bee: 
angered by a person so much beneath his notice. 

Here, then, we have an ex: wuuple of the temporary daterun chara 
ter of all arguments founded on assumed first principles, which a: 
merely generalisations of sucial habits. When social superiority de- 
p nded not on edue: ition, but only on birth and privilege, birth cand 
privilege, being mere exte sisags ornaments, had to assert themselves 
against external aggressions ; in these days soclal superiority « 
pends on a thousand particulars,—on birth and privilege, but al 
on education, on intellect, on manners, on temper, on character. Its 
nature is more internal, and it can aiford to pass over externa! 
attacks, which do not reach it. 

The rationalistic diflicultics expesed by Anscln are really 
— in pri iciple by his treatise: the Incarnation and Passion 
may be rationally expl: uned by the digwitas Dei, by the judgment ot 
the most enli ehtenc d conscience on what was becoming to the infinit 
love, goodness, and justice of God. But Auscim’s media of proo 


» ‘ aia ee , . nart os: > yx 
Ravmund de Sabunde, Theo’. Nad. part. vi. tit. 240. 
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have become more or less obsolete. A similar fate has overtaken 
the evidences ot the livines of the last century. ‘Their proof ot 
God from the display of design in the universe © nly holds good if we 
maintain that God had to deal with materials inde pendent of His 
will. oe design is manifested in any pep to hold up a thing 
which by the law of gravitation would fall without such prop; but this 
is only because the law of gravitation is to us an seneiedetue 
necessity, which we cannot modify, but only circumvent. Ifthe law 
of gravitation depended on our will, there would be no use in the 
prop; it would be a mere ecaprice, a play of the will with itself, a 


aa 


fancy to do by engineering What could as well be done by a mere 
fiat. If, then, we are to infer design from the appearances of it in 
the world, we must hold the Divine will to be limited by the nature 
of the materials with which it works. We cannot logically infer the 


existence of a creative intelligent will unlimited by necessary laws. 


Just so in the Christian scheme. Anselm makes Boso object 
against the humiliation of God for the redemption of man, “ St 
dicitis, quia Deus hee omnia facere nen po solo jussu, quem 
euncta jubendo creassc dicitis, repugnatis vobismetipsis, quia impo- 
tentem illum facitis. Aut si fatemini, quia potuit, sed non voluit, 
nisl hoe modo: quomodo saplentem illum ostendere potestis, ee 
sine ulla ratione tam indecentia velle pati asseritis 2?” The 


mod cern 
reply must be the same as Anselm’s, 


the suffermes were not 
ndecentia; on the contr ary; decutt Christum pati ; God's dignitas 
was manifested in and by them. Anselm gives one explanation 
of how this digiitas was exhibited,—an explanation which does not 
seem much to touch the heart or carry captive the intuition of the 
present age. But his explanation was merely for an znéerun; to 
hold while men continued to have the current ideas of justice, and 
to treat them as ponde rable quantities to be balanced against one 
another in the seales of ie caee, Modern apologists do not use 
these arithmetical caleulations, which seem to set forth the Passion 
as a peremptory claim on the divine justice, ike a bargain in the 
market-place, or plea in the law-court; but their views exhibit a 
more cali sencrous, and munificent pian, a plan more in accord- 
ance with the infinitude of the divine attributes. God, they tell us, 
cannot do a small work, — act by halves, but must do whole 
works, great works. If He must sacrifice one morsel of His dignity 
in order to pardon, He will sacrifice it all, and make Himself more 


glorious and beautiful in His abasement and weakness than in His 
majesty and strength. 


. 





The first volume of a very convenient edition of select 
treatises of St. Anselm has appeared at Tiibingen. ‘“ Omnibus 
enim,’ says the editor, “ qui profundiori dogmatum studio operam 
navare velint, nostris quoque temporibus ea apprime utilla immo 
necessarla esse, neminem latet.” The second of these treatises, the 
Proslogion, contains the « priore argument for the existence of God 
which has made the name of St. Anselm 


famous in the history of 
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philosophy. It was expelled from the Catholic theology by St. Tho- 
mas, who admitted only the U post reore proofs, ci monstratio per e ijec- 
tum, but it became the starting-point of modern speculation from 
the time of Descartes until its refutation by Kant, and in our own 
tune Father Gratry has exerted himself to restore it. A recent 
decision of the Holy See appears to go farther than St. Anselm, in 
1, 


asserting that not onlv the existence. but the attributes of God ean 


'V the unaided reason. * Siquiden L vera ac sana phil O- 


th 
be proved 
sophia nobilissimum suum locum habet, cum ejusdem philosophize 
sit, veritatem diligenter Inquirere, humanamaque rationem licet prin 
hominis culpa obtenebratam, nullo tamen modo extinetam recte ac 
sedulo excolere, illustrare, ejusque cognitionis objectum, ac permultas 
veritates percipere, bene intelligere, promovere, earumque plurimas, 
uti Dei existentiam, naturam, attributa, que etiam fides eredenda 
proponit, per argumenta ex suis principiis petita demonstrare, vin- 
dicare , defendere, atque hoc modo viam munire ad hee dogmata fide 
meGos tenenda.” It would be easy to show from many passages 1 
St. Anselm that he did not believe in the stringency of his ontological! 
argument, for no Christian writer ever insisted more strongly on the 
priority of faith. J°ides querens tirtellectum was the original title of 
his book; and he would certainly have adopted the sentiment of a 
later schooiman, that all human reasons, “si homines ad credendum 
inducant, non tamen ad fidem capessendam plene sufliciunt usque- 


5 
i) 


muaque, 


29. Molitor of 


. 
A 
7 
\ 


Frankfort, one of the first Catholic metaphysicians 
evoted forty years to the study of the traditions 
philosophy of the Jews, and composed a system of Christian specu- 
lation almost entirely founded on the materials it supple id. He was 
not the first to perceive the value of this source of knowledge ; but 
the Rab binical literature 1s so obscure and so little cultivated that 
no writer has yet traced its influence on the phil losophy of the schools. 
The Christian writers are more accessible to ai wish scholars ; and the 
first elaborate treatise on the relations between the medieval writers 
in Latin Europe and their Jewish predecessors is due to the eminent 
philosopher Jocl, whose work on the Sohar is one of the most pro- 
found of the writings of the modern Jews. Jle confines his com- 
parison to Maimonides and Albertus Magnus, and shows that Albert 
wed many ideas, and sometimes whole paragraphs, to the JJore Ne- 
ee This does not of course imply that the ereat schoolman 
was unwilling to acknowledge obligations. With all his learning he 
deemed it a matter of indiilerence to refer to their originator ideas 
which had become common property. ‘Quod autem de auctore 


of this century, « 


i 
SO ho ( uxsitum, nisl in scholis Y ythi Pore... . a quocumaque enim 
Pp | 


dicta erant recipicbantur, dummodo probatx veritatis haberent ratio- 
nem.” The parallel passages which Dr, Jol cites prove his thesis 
beyond the possibility of cavil, but he exaggerates the importance of 
the influence which Maimonides exerted. St. Thomas, he says, bor- 


queedam querunt, supervacuum est, et nunquam ab aliquo philo- 
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rowed from him his method of reconciling reason and faith, But 
the Swine had its roots, in reality, in the previous works of mediey: 
philosophy and in the Latin fathers, and the rational method hich 
Maimonides introduced among the Jews was already applied by St, 
Anselm. Dr. Joi'l declares that Albert knew the Mor eC Nebuchiin SO 
thoroughly that there is scarcely one important pluilosophieal idea in 

it which he has not made use of, 


26. A little volume on St. Bonaventure by Dr. Hollenberg give: 
a favourable idea of the diligence with which the scholastic Rieties 5 
are studied in Protestant Germany under the influence chiefly of the 
school of Jena. The author had prepared materials for a complete 
treatise on the great philosopher of the thirteenth century, but wes 
unable to find means for examining the text of his writings. He 
thercfore determined to turn his labours to account in a work ad- 
dressed to the general public, like the monographs of Hase on St. 
Francis and Savonarola. The volume contains uo new investiga- 
tions, but gives a readable account of the saint as a writer, founded 
ona very ample knowledge of his works. We can only regret that 
the original project was not executed in the same spirit ‘of sympathy 
and reverence. Men far less eminent than St. Bonaventure, such as 
John of Salisbury, have Jately found very competent biographers. 
Three large works on St. Thomas have appeare ‘d within two or three 
years of each other; and with the exception of Scotus there 1s no 
divine of equal ek who has not occupied the pens of studious 
Germans, 


There are few men who have studied so minutely the national 
und popular literature of the Middle Ages as M. Edelestand du 
Merl. The amount of manuscript matter he has brought to lheht 
is very largc, and his illustrations are taken from a wide range of 
antiquarian reading, The voluine of tudes he has lately published 
deals more with the history of manners than with that of literature ; 
and bevins with a lone and entertaining account of the customs 
observed at weddings in medieval France. Most of the volume is 
taken up with le: salle wy matter and old women’s tales. The follow- 
ine words will show how well M. Edelestand du Mcéril understands 
their nature: “Jl m’est pas dans la nature positive du peuple de 
laisser aucun vague dans ses récits: tout y porte un nom, tout y 
prend une date et y recoit une patric. Sil est resté dans la mé¢ 
noire publique quelque personnage qui se préte ’ y jouer un role, i 
en devient lacteur principal et semble communiquer aux autres son 
existence lustorique. Le lieu de la seéne est choisi parmi les plus 
cclebres, et concourt par sa notoricte et sa nature ’ lVauthenticité 


et 


2 Peittet du dr: ame qui sy passe. La plupart des traditions qui ac- 

la genéralite se renouent done par un lien quelconque # 
histoire, et on les regarda pen dant longtemps comme des souvenirs 
que le peuple avait conserves du passé; tous les dé tails fabuleux 
etaient attribues «des corruptions de la version primitive” (p. 27 


quicrent de 


«ee de be 
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But while he protests against taking them for history, our author 
fully appreciates that which is eis true value. ‘ Dans ces poe sles 
si négligees cde tous et st déedaignees des demi-savants qui tiennent 
leur gravite Intcressce a ne voir dans le passé que des faits mat¢ricls 
et ne consentent a croire quaux veérites officielles, i histoire passcée 
par-devant notaire et enregistrce dans les cartulaires, il y a done une 
source toute nouvelle et bien feconde dWenseignements. . . . Il reste 
» interroger les maurs, les usages, les superstitions ; a entreprendre 
sur les idées Je travail si glorieusecment poursuivi sur les mots par les 
Burnouf, les Grimm et les Bopp; a étudier la pocsie populaire dans 
ses origines et dans son vrai sens” (p. 317). 


28. In the year 1860 the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg 
gave a prize for the best history of the abolition of servitude and 
villeinage in the different European states, with a view to comparing 
the various methods and their results with the great problem which 
the Russian government had undertaken to solve. ‘The work of Herr 
Sugenheim, which eained the prize, contains an astonishing amount 
of historical 1 inatter; but the writer is overwhelmed by the mass of 
det: ails; he tre ats of ¢ ‘ach country sepals ite ys and it is thereti fore 
very difficult to discover in his pages thie political and economical 
laws that govern the process of emancipation, or to trace the opera- 
tion of ge meral causes. Three creat facts stand clearly forth in his 
narrative: that the democratic form of government is peculiarly op- 
pressive to the serfs (p. 530); that in monarchical Europe the misery 
of the lower classes increased up to the moment of the greatest de- 
velopment of absolutism in the seventeenth century (p. 148); and 
that in the Middle Ages the happiest condition of villeinage was to 
belong to the Church (p. 90). 

The abolition of slavery is one of those instances in which it is 
necessary to distinguish between the actual precepts of Christianity 
and the influence of the Church in her organisation, between the 
direct and the indirect action of religion, or, in other words, between 
theology and ecclesiastical law. For the New Testament, according to 
the interpretation both of the Greek Fathers and the medieval divines, 
positively sanctioned slavery; and in the general sense of the early 
C hurch there was nothing immoral in it. In aspiritual point of view, 
it was even described as possessing peculiar advantages. It is pro- 
bably in consequence of this marked tolerance of slavery tliat it came 
to be supposed that the Church was indifferent to freedom, and deemed 
even absolutism legitimate. The confusion arose from a false defini- 
tion of the terms. Slavery is the condition in which certain definite 
rights are lost by the slave. Absolutism is the state in which no 
riehts are assured to the subject. One is a danger, but the other is 
a wrong. An absolute government actually suspends or contradicts 
the Divine law, and substitutes for it the rule of a more or less bene- 
volent or enlightened human will. ‘lhe people may be prosperous 
and contented, yet the system they obey is sinful in itself. A slave 


may be exposed to great pains and creat dangers; but if his position 
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is so regulated by law that nothing actually immoral, such as the re- 
fusal of education or the severance of the marriage-tic, is permitted, 
he still, in a certain sphere, enjoys a restricted freedom. Religion 

sents to gradations and limitations of freedom, but not to the rejec- 
tion of law. A power which asserts itself superior to law is dis- 
honourable to God, who is the author of law; but a power which the 
law allows to be very great is a constant part of the Divine economy. 
The same theory of Christian right which calls upon the subject to 
reform or to subvert an arbitrary government may epee that the 
slave shall obey his master. It is not, however, only t the enemies of 
the Church who have overlooked this distinction; and we have par- 
tisans of an abstract abolitionism, as well as advocates of absolute 
power. 

In the Middle Ages the Church regulated and mitigated servitude, 
but she never encouraged wholesale emancipation. As ear ly as the 
seventh cent ry, she required that the property of the serf should be 
treated as rigl htfully his own. In the ninth century, after she had 
been content for a time to forbid the re-marriage of a slave who had 
been separated from his wife, she established the indissolubility of 
the marriage of slaves; but it was not till three centuries later that 
she could obtain the recognition of marriages contracted by them 
without the consent of their masters. All this tended to soften ser- 
vitude, but not to abrogate it. But while the Church formed the in- 
dividual for that inner freedom which made even slavery an occasion 
of virtue, she educated the nations for that public freedom which 
penetrates and proclaims itself in every region of civil society. The 
same influence which disciplined the individual into submission to 
qualifications of liberty, promoted in the state the outward mani- 
festation of this re . internal freedom. The readiness of ohedience 
anticipated and 


’ 


superseded the action of authority. In a Christian 
community, the s ritual emancipation of the subject involved his 
political liberation; and it followed that the state must recognise and 
exhibit the process of conversion which had been accomplished m 
the particular souls. That law of spiritual freedom which 1s indil- 
ferent to external restraint, which St. Panl preached in a pagan em- 
pire, became in Christian society a law of political freedom; and the 
Church, which tolerated slavery ‘and practised equality, helped by this 
2pparent inconsistency to liberate the slave. In this sense we sec 
some truth in the words of the most malignant and assiduous enemy 
that religion possesses in the literature of the present age: “ m: alerc 
l'Eglise, l’égalité religieuse devait conduire i l’égalité civile” (Laurent, 
La Fvodahité et 0 Eylise, p. 999). But this influence, exerted by the 
Church less as a doctrine than as an institution, belonged to her as a 
ereat independent authority in the state; and aon it came to pass 
that Protestantisn 1, while preaching more absolutely the emancipation 
of the individual, nevertheless contributed, as Herr Sugenheim—who 
belongs, we believe, to a religion which nitees him impartial between 
Christians—has plainly shown, to increase the horrors of servitude 
over a great portion of the Continent. 
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29. The Abbe Guettce, who has just published a volume entitled 
La Papaute Schismatique, is the author of a voluminous history of 
the French Church, which displays soine erudition, and a frantic and 
turbulent Gallicanism. In the preface to his new book we find a 
retractation. ‘“ If Providence should ever grant me the means of 
reprinting iny //istory of the Church of France, 1 should deem it a 
conscientious duty to correct it” (Pret. p. 1x.), Unhappily the error 
which the writer retracts is his belief in the authority of the Holy 
See, to which he finds that he has made unjust concessions. Before 
the apostasy of its author the book had caused much seandal in 
France; and it was very desirable that some work should be provided 
which should make it unnecessary to refer to that of the Abbé 
Guettce, whose false views and calumnious statements were, In some 
of the later volumes, partially redeemed by real research. For the 
only general history of the French Church, that of Longueval and 
other Jesuits, is more than a century old, wed was not even equal to 
the requirements of the time when it was written. Yet it has re- 
tained considerable popularity ; and a new work written to supersede 
and to refute Guettee would have at the same time to compete with 
Loneueval. Lor this task no French writer was prepared. ‘The 
Abbé Jager, therefore, formerly professor of ecclesiastical history at 
the Sorbonne, and author of several works, undertook to correct and 
continue the text of Longueval: “ La critique aa a, depuis 
lors, fait des progr¢s et apporte bien des lumiéres . . Nous avons 
cru devoir reprendre cette histoire en sous-ceuvre, pour la mettre au 
niveau de la science.” His manuscript has been revised by a com- 
mission appoir sed by the Pope; and after the appearance of the fourth 
volume the Abbé was raised to the rank of a Monsignore. 

When his eighteen volumes are completed, they will no doubt 
form an interesting and useful work. ‘The original words are gene- 
rally preserved, but the style is in many places improved, and there 
are some additions. U nfortunately the more important alterations 
are suggested rarely by the results of a new investigation or a com- 
parison with recent books, but more often by the desire of accommo- 
dating the tone to the Anti-gallican opinions cf Monseigneur Jager 
and his Roman critics. He boldly affirms that submission to Rome 
was ever the special quality and distinction of the French Church, 
and selects his particular illustration of the fact from the reign of 
Louis XIV. It is evident that there is a deliberate design of mis- 
leading French readers into the belief that that conspicuous attach- 
ment to the Holy See which the French clergy exhibited during the 
long disputes with the medieval empire continued after the Council of 
Constance and the Concordat of Leo, and that Gallicanism was but a 
temporary episode, or a partial, and not a national, opinion. The 
very title of ‘the book i is changed from //istoire de U Eglise Gallicane 
to Histoire de Eglise Catholique en France. Whether the modern 
history, in which Mgr. Jager will be deserted by the Jesuits who 
continued Longueval, will be much more trustworthy than the work 
of the fanatical Guettée, i is therefore doubtful. But in the earlier 
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period the alterations, though very characteristic, do not appear 
either injurious or dishonest. ‘Thus when Godescale, who afterwards 
iell into heresy, demanded to be released from his vows, because his 
father had dedicated him to a religious life without consulting his 
fitness or his inclination, and met with a refusal, Longueval says tha 

in consequence of the attention he had excited, apres Uvclat qu il 
avait fait, he was not seut back to the same monastery, ‘The words 
imply no censure, and, as the discipline was altered about that time, 
there is clearly room for none. But Godescale was afterwards a 
heretic; so the words of the revised text are, aprés le scandale ovil 
ara caus’ (v.82). Longueval begins his description of the evil 
times of the tenth century with the words: * Les horribles scandales 
que donnerent en ce temps-la au monde chretien quelques successeurs 
de S, Pierre,” &c, “This passage now reads : * [’affligeante situation 
om se trouvait alors ’Eglise romaine,’ &c. The rude words that 
Theodora and Marozia “ disposaient a leur ere du Saint-Siege en 
faveur de leurs amans,’ are softened down into “ exerccrent par le 
prestige de leur beaute et par leurs aventures galantes une influence 
tellement générale que le Saint-Siege hu-meme ne sut sy soustraire” 
(v. 405), Lonegneval relates, what: is very well known, that Nicho- 
las I. appeals to the spurious decretals : a long passage is inserted in 
the new edition to show that he did nothing of the sort (v. 211). 
But this is of no importance in comparison with the changes which 
Monseigneur Jager has failed to make in obedience to the progress 
of ecclesiastical learning. Ratherius, the most remarkable writer in 
the West about the middle of the tenth century, was almost unknown 
when Longueval wrote; and he gives a very meagre and incorrect 
account of him. But in 1765, the Ballerinis published many of his 
works which were unknown before, and brought to light for the first 
time the incidents of his hfe. Thi is rare volume was reprinted at 
Paris in 1853. In the following year a very full and learned bio- 
eraphy of Ratherius was pub lished by a disciple of Neander. Mer. 
Jager appears to know nothing ot all this, and reproduces fait!- 


fully the worthless narrative which was deemed sufficient 130 vears 
i | 


A 
» 
) 


ago. 


50. A Catholic historian, Papencordt, who is chiefly ee 

by his history of Rienzi, undertedk to write the history of Rome i 
- Middle Ages, and had devoted several years to the subject, ies n 
1e died. His unhewn materials have been since published by Hofler 
in 2 volume which represents imperfectly the author's design. The 
subject has been resumed by Ferdin: nd (sregorovius, who, ‘though a 
Protestant, has lived so long among the ruins aud monuments of 
Rome that his mind is filled with the genius loci, and with an inteili- 
gent sympathy that gives warmth to his style. His four volumes 
reach to the end of the twelfth century, and are more full of all 
kinds of interest, and more attr: ictively written, than almost any 
German historical work. The history of the city appears in his 
narrative as the background of a drama which embraces at times 
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the whole civilised world. But the local history itself is so little 
known, and exhibits so curiously the transformation of the ancient 
into the modern world, with a mvre unbroken continuity than that 
of any other place, a“ is connected by so many links which have 
never been clearly exp ained with the vast action of the Popes upon 
Christendom, that it is as intere sting and as import int as the history 
of Rome when she was the capital of the empire. Herr Gregoroyius 
keeps before us the deeply marked individuality of the Roman cha- 
racter, explains the influence of the barons, the growth of the de- 
mocracy, the phases of the municipal constitution, the causes of the 
incessant turbulence, and the nature of the aspirations of a people 
who never swerved from the faith; and while he shows at intervals 
the decay of the old monuments and the rise of the few scant records 
that remain in buildings and inscriptions of medieval Rome, he like- 
wise explains the transition from the old institutions to those of later 
times in the absence of the feudalism which in other places was the 
agent in the change, and of the sovereign independence which Rome, 
unlike Venice, never enjoyed. ‘These volumes exhibit the influences 
with which the Papacy had to struggle in its home, whilst it upheld 
its authority over distant states, and reveal one great and neglected 
portion of the history of the Popes. ‘They contain the fruit of 
much research among the Mss. of the Vatican and other archives, 
though this source of knowledge has not produced much new infor- 
mation. The author is not every where master of the subject when 
he follows the general policy of the Holy See, and in the period of 
Gregory VII. he relies on the work of Planc :k, which preceded the 
revival of medieval studies in Germany. ‘The allusions to Cavour 
and Garibaldi, though not offensive, are too frequent. 


31. The Arabic documents published by Signor Amari have refer- 
ence to the commercial and political relations, from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century, first of Pisa and afterwards of Florence, with 
the Balearic Isles, the eastern coast of Spain, the north of Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria ; and they incidentally concern Lucca, Piombino, 
Sardinia, Genoa, and Venice. They form an important contribution 
to the history of the commerce of Italy at a time when Italy was 
the centre of the commerce of the whole world. They are divided 
into two series, the first consisting of Arabic documents, none of 
which had yet been published, and the second of contemporary 
Latin and Italian translations, of which about one-half are now 
edited for the first time. both series are of great interest in a 
philological as well as in a historical point of view. Only three or 
four Arabic documents of the kind here printed had as yet been 
published. Those given by Signor Amari furnish, as he says, a new 
proof of the powerful unity of the Arabic language, and give a 
favourable idea of the education of the Adtib, or secretaries, by whom 
they were written. The letters of the Tunis leather-merchants ex- 
hibit a higher degree of culture than could be found among their 
Christian contemporaries of the same condition. We have in no. 
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xxxiv. of the first series a very singular document. It is written 
in Arabic characters, but the language is an extraordinary kind of 
Italian mixed up with Arabic and Spanish words. A considerable 
amount of divination is necessary to decipher “Inm ddi ki bi tus 
m.zrkrdius daura bir su m.sag M.h.m..d lkr.sius wabirtut I.sua 
k.nbani elsua s.kase g.nrar salutam,” into “In nome di Dio, che, 
pietoso, misericordioso, dara pel suo messaggio Maometto, i] gra- 
zioso, e€ per tutti suol compagni e i suoi seguaci, general salute.” 

The Italian translations of the thirteenth and fourteenth ceaturies, 
though written by common men and with a strange orthography, 
are remarkable for the beauty of their language. A fine specimen 
of the Venetian dialect of the fifteenth century is given in no. xlii. 
of the second series. 


32. John Wessel of Groningen, who died in the year 1489, has 
long been a favourite with those who look for Reformers before the 
Reformation, and expect to find a medieval tradition preparing the 
way for Luther, which the Council of Trent subsequently abandoned. 
He became the hero of a work in which Ullmann tried to furnish 
Protestantism with a pedigree; and Dr. Friedrich, a young Bavarian 
divine of great promise, has endeavoured to rescue him from this 
posthumous popularity. Inasmuch as Ullmann regards all denun- 
ciation of abuses in the Church as a criterion of Lutheranism, his 
adversary obtains an easy triumph. But although Wessel held no 
specifically Lutheran doctrine, this is not enough to establish his 
orthodoxy. Those who conceive that they are merely denouncing 
abuses and redeeming the divine and holy character of the Church 
of Christ from the impurities which from time to time settle on her 
outward form, through ignorance, or perfidy, or imprudent zeal, or 
timid accommodation, or ambition, or the distractions caused by long 
contests, or the negligence arising from security, easily forget that 
things essential and ‘divine may be hidden or disguised “by the 
malady, and that a perilous fire is sometimes lightly ¢ covered by 
treacherous embers. The first impulse produced by the discovery 
of evils is not commonly to ascertain the manner of their growth, 
and trace back their cause to the point of deviation, in order to sub- 
stitute true progress for false; but to renounce altogether the path 
from which we have wander ed, and to adopt some fixed ideal in the 
past instead of a legitimate adi rance. In almost all ages men have 
been so enamoured of their own ideas, and so much influenced by 
temporary causes, that they have refused to recognise the line of 
demarcation between doctrine and opinion. Where some elevate 
accidents or even conjectures to the dignity of matters of faith, others 
will be led by their contempt for the one to overlook the boundary 
of the other. This, we believe, in spite of Dr, Friedrich’s assertion 
of the contrary, is what happened to his client. 

Wessel was the most extreme of those zealous and earnest men 
who followed the reforming spirit of the University of Paris, and of 
the better portion of the German episcopate. The best of them re- 
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coiled from the consequences of their opposition to Rome, when age 
and experience taught them that their method of ¢1 radicating evils 
was cutting into the living flesh of the Church. It was so hard to dis- 
tinguish, and even the Popes themselves were often so doubtful, that 
the final change in the opinions of so great a man as the Cardinal of 
Brixen is the most significant guide which our judement can dis- 
cover. The example of Pius II. is scarcely less striking: and we are 
astonished to find him mentioned by our author, with Srccuuad VIII. 

and Alexander VI., as one of the obstacles in the way of ecclesias- 
tical reform (p. 27). Wessel stands on a less exalted level; and in 
his strong expressions against the life of his contemporaries he 
clearly sins against the rights of the Primacy, “ The life of the just 
man,” he s: ay s, * would be very unsettled if it depended on the lite 
of the Pope, for most of the popes have pestilently erred—‘ In Deum 
enim credimus, non in ecclesiam catholicam, non in concilium lati- 
num, non in Papam’” (p. 262). Dr. Friedrich has no alternative but 
to declare this passage spurious. ‘lo us it appears a signal instance 
of the exaggeration to which the most sincere reformers may be 
carried by a just indignation, at a time when the sound tradition of 
theological study has been interrupted by the approach of a great 
change. Dr. Friedrich has justly pointed out that the decay of the 
old theological schools in that period of transition was one of the 
chief causes of the overthrow of ecclesiastical discipline. 

The evil had gone so far that our author is obliged to give a 
description which it is painful to read, and which, in ‘the judgment 
of certain critics, it would have been more prudent to alter or sup- 
press. Dr. Friedrich rejects these counsels with indignation. We 
are, he says, still suffering from the effects of those scandals which it 
is now thought better to conceal. Our zeal against our separated 
brethren is baseless if we forget the evils which helped to drive them 
from our communion. If any argument borrowed from history is to 
be used in controversy, the first step to make it efficacious is to give 
the example of sincerity. ‘There is no better way for the Church or 
for every Christian soul to guard against despondency, laxity, and 
relapse, than the contemplation of the consequences of previous 
faults. Dr. Friedrich insists very justly on this important truth, 
and points out that the very feeling which is excited against him, 
this very reluctance to allow that a Catholic priest ‘an be a true and 
faithful writer of the history of his Church, is a symptom of the 
same tendency which brought the Church so low in the age of which 
he writes,—the tendency to elevate ignorance into a religious prin- 
ciple, and to cultivate imbecility as a virtue. 


33. Although we are under real obligations to those persons 
who find a pleasant and gentlemanlike occupation in pursuing the 
by-ways of literature, it must be confessed that in publishing a col- 
lection of comedies played in Molicre’s time, but too obscure to be 
remembered, M. V. Fournel finds himself in a rather devious path. 
If any piece still keeps its position on the boards, he will have 
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nothing to say to it. But otherwise, however puerile it may be, if 
it illustrates in any way the career of the great poet, he gives it, 
whole or in part, with plenty of annotations. His object, therefore, 
is not to gratify literary taste, but historical curiosity, and his notes 
are rather antiquarian than eesthetical: “on peut commenter histo- 
riquement tout ce qui offre, i un degré quelconque, la valeur d'un 
document historique” (p. Xi.). He accordingly gives us, in the 
Amant Indiscret of Quinault, four or five pages of kitchen le arning, 
consisting of a copious list of the dishes which were known in 1654, 
in which certainly there is neither poetry nor wit. In this respect, 
for the history of manners, the collection will have some value. 
M. Fournel’s account of the theatre of Burgundy shows the bitter 
antagonism of the Renaissance to the old medieval theatre. That 
house was originally used for miracle-plays and mysteries, but their 
performance was prohibited in 1548 by the parliament, and they 
were perpetually derided by the wits. Grévin writes in a prologue 
of 1558 : 
**Ce n’est nostre intention 

De mesler la religion 

Dans le sujet des choses feinctes ; 

Aussi jamais les lettres sainctes 

Ne furent données de Dieu 

Pour en faire aprés quelque jeu.” 


De la Taille says: “Vous y verrez jouer une comédie faicte au 
patron, & Ja mode et au portraict des anciens Grecs et Latins; une 
comédie, dis-je, qui vous agréera plus que toutes les farces et mora- 
litez qui furent one jouces en France. Aussi avons-nous grand désir 
de bannir de ce royaulme telles badineries et sottises.”. The mys- 
teries survived in the provinces their expulsion from the capital; but 
our author traces their history no farther, and does not enable us to 
compare their decline in France with the more gradual change that 
took place in Germany. 


34. The new edition of Corneille presents an accurate text with 
a very small amount of critical or historical illustration. The 
latest volume we have received contains the plays which mark the 
beginning of his early and rapid decline. Huet relates with horror 
Corneille’s confession of his false taste in Roman poetry : “ Cohorrui 
equidem aliquando, quum candide fateretur mihi, non tamen sine 
ingenua quadam verecundia, se Lucanum Virgilio anteferre.” ‘This 
grievous esthetical heresy is apparent enough in the two tragedies 
of Pompée and Rodogune. Corneille says of the former, “the style 
is more elevated than in any of my poems, and the verses are unques- 
tionably the most sonorous (les plus pompeux) I ever wrote. The 
merit 1s not mine; I translated Lucan, . .. and tried to enter so 
thoroughly into hie: manner of forming wall expressing his ideas, that 
what I had to add of my own should saci his genius, and should not 
be unworthy to be taken for a theft committed upon him.” The 
house of Cossé claimed to be descended from the Romans ; one of 
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its daughters burst into tears at the scene of the death of Pompey, 
and explained that the hero was her uncle. A more real dramatic 
triumph is recorded of Mdlle. Dumesnil in the part of Cleopatra in 
Rodogune. At that time the spectators in the pit stood close to the 
stage. The actress threw herself so completely into the inhuman 
character of the Syrian queen, and uttered the great imprecation with 
such tremendous power, that the front row of spectators recoiled in 
horror, and left an open space between them and the stage. This 
passage would have the force of the curse in Lear if it were less 
artificial. Cleopatra is dying of the poison she had intended for her 
son Antiochus : 
** Rézne: de crime en crime enfin te voil& roi. 

Je vai défait d’un peére, et dun frére, et de moi: 

Puisse le ciel tous deux vous prendre pour victimes, 

Et laisser choir sur vous les peines de mes crimes! 

Paissiez- vous ne trouver dedans votre union 

Qu‘horreur, que jJalousie, et que confusion ! 

Kt pour vous souhaiter tous les malheurs ensemble, 

Puisse naitre de vous un fils qui me ressemble ! 

Ant. Ah! vivez pour changer cette haine en amour. 
Cleo. Je maudirois les dieux s’ils me rendoient le jour.” 


30. Thanks to the enterprise of a Paris bookseller, the French 
Church at length possesses an authentic edition of the “wosks of the 
greatest of her an ites. Bossuet publishe -d during his life only a com- 
paratively small portion of his writings and sermons, and after his death 
there was no party among the clergy of France whom it did not con- 
cern that some parts should be corrupted or suppressed. Several ot 
his manuscripts were lost, some were destroyed, and others, in which 
no matters of opinion were involved, were so much altered as to give 
a very false idea of Bossuet’s taste and mode of composition. The 
author of the present publication lays the chief blame on the Jan- 
senists, and promises among other zedita to publish a Lettre aux Re- 
ligicuses de Port-Royal, which shall prove that, though Bossuet was 
an absolute Augustinian and intimately oumanen with Arnauld and 
Nicole, vet the idea that he was not hostile to the Jansenists is the 
result of their interested and fraudulent artifices. But while he ac- 
cuses the Jansenists, he seems unable to see that their suppressions 
were immoral in principle, and he has searcely more patience with 
those who, by publishing the Defensio Cleri, revealed the exorbitant 
Gallicanism of Bossuet than with those whose concealment of evidence 
caused him to be suspected of Jansenism. The tone of the editorial 
notes detracts something from the merit of the edition. The editor, 
M. Lachat, lately translated the Swama of St. Thomas ; an achieve- 
ment which was variously esteemed asa proof of the progress or of the 
decline of theological studies. For while one conclusion which peo- 
ple drew from it was that those whose business it is to know theology 
are ignorant of Latin, others admired in it a sign that those who have 
never been taught Latin are anxious to study a deep theology. Ils 
language towards Richard Simon will astonish those who have devoted 
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themselves to biblical criticism. Bossuet, it is well known, summa- 
rily rejected the source of instruction which Simon first introduced 
into ecclesiastical literature, and speaks of the new science in terms 
which are a memorable instance of the weakness even of the greatest 
minds. “ A toutes ces qualités,” he says, ‘ l’auteur du livre dont nous 
parlons ajoute celle d’étre critique, c’est-a-dire de peser les mots par 
les regles de la grammaire, et il croit pouvoir imposer au monde, et 
decider sur la foi et sur la théologie par le gree ou par lhebreu 


dont il se vante” (t. ope ee. Lachat has no better way of 


excusing Bossuet than by exceeding him in absurdity. He makes 
Richard Simon “a writer equally fertile, bold, and presumptuous, who 
cares more for novelties than for sound doctrine, and for empty glory 
than for truth. . . avec un certa: n bagage de mots antiques, aussi 


mal compris que mal digérés.” Yet Bossuet was a great master of 


the spirit of Scripture, 1 rather in the manner of St. Augustine and St. 
Gregory than in that of Origen and St. Jerome. The ‘following pass- 
age expresses the method which he recommended: “ La plus utile 
observation qu'il y ait 4 faire sur la lecture de |’Ecriture, est de s’at- 
tacher 4 profiter de ce qui est clair, et de passer ce qui est obscur, en 
l'adorant, et soumettant toutes ses pensées au jugement de l’Eglise. 
Par ce moyen, on tire autant de profit de ce quon n’entend pas que 
de ce qu’on entend; parcequ’on se nourrit de lun, et on shumilie 
de l'autre” (1. 6). 

The most important acquisition in the ten volumes of this edition 
which we have seen is the thirteenth book of the Defense de la Tra- 
dition, in which Bossuet argues against that dissensus patrum which 
St. Vincent and even St. Prosper had discerned, and which Simon 
maintained, between the doctrines of St. Augustine and those of the 
early fathers. Bossuet defends the Aucustinian theory, gratiam Der 
now sec verte merita nostra dari, as that of the whole Church, but 
admits that it had been abandoned by divines during a certain period : 
“il faut avouer quelle avoit été un peu obscurcie dans les deux ou 
trois derniers siécles, et jusqu’au concile de Trente.” This book was 
in the possession of the present Bishop of Meaux, who allowed it to be 
published. Another manuscript, containing a commentary on Genesis, 
ixodus, and the Prophets, has disappeared. It was given to Bene- 
dict XIV. by the Bishop of Carpentras. But the editor questions 
the truth of this story, because it is impossible that a work of Bossuct 
could have been lost in Rome. Yet if it was given to Benedict AIV., 
it would probably be no longer in Rome. The manuscripts that he 
longed to that Pope, among which were many of great price, were 
left by him to his native town, and are preserved in the municipal 
library of Bologna. This valuable collection, long jealously guarded, 


has been rarely and imperfectly examined. Excepting the tables of 


the financial statistics of the Church in the fifteenth century, recently 
published by Dollinger, scarcely any part of it has seen the light ; 
and many scholars, to whom the penetralia were unknown, have left 


Bologna in the persuasion that nothing was to be gleaned there. If 


the manuscript of Bossuet ever reached Benedict XIV.'s hands, 
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probably hes among the unexplored treasures of that forgotten li- 
brary. 


36. A certain Abbé d’Espagnac collected materials for a life of 
Cardinal Dubois at a time when many of those who knew him were 
alive, and he also obtained possession of his family papers. The 
work was left unfinished ; and the papers of the Abbé d’Espagnac 
have been used by the Count de Seilhac for a biography which con- 
tains some new inform: ition, but which is a caricature of the practice 
of vindicating damaged reputations. ‘ We shall see with what pro- 
digious skill he pacified Jansenism, struck down the peerage, con- 
trolled the parliament, baffled the opposition of the illegitimate 
princes, repressed all the causes of disorder, and established the peace 
of the state on the absolute obedience of all ranks” (il. 20). How 
far some of these achievements were really meritorious is not a ques- 
tion in the author's eyes ; but his use of evidence is even more sin- 
gular than his political “ides “The king himself felt acute grief 
at the loss of his prime minister. When the Duke of Orleans came 
to announce his death, his majesty replied regretfully, ‘J’en suis 
bien fache’” (i. 214). The estimation in whic h he stood among the 
prelates is proved by the following words in a letter from one of 
them: “ As [| am asking not a favour, but justice, I hope you will 
let me have it, for I know that you love it” (ii. 208). By using such 
passages as these the Count de Seilhae has built his house on sand ; 
but he falls into a positive trap when he relies on the testimony of 
the old Duchess of Orleans: “The testimony of the mother of the 
Regent is the safest and most respectable authority against the calum- 
nies which have distorted the private life of the Cardinal.” The fol- 
lowing specimen of her | first published in the fifth volume of 
hi mike’ s [listory of France (p. 488) appears to have escaped our au- 
thor: “ As to the Abbé du Bois, he is the greatest rogue and deceiver 
of Paris, and therefore takes good care not to discover the rogueries 
of others. We may be chankéal if he does not aggravate them 
himself.” 

Dubois, we are told by our author, “ was equally modest and 
brave, and concealed his talents and courage.” Yet we find from 
the correspondence that he was an inveterate place-hunter. When 
the Pope hesitated to make him a Cardinal, he let him know 
that he would join the adversaries of Rome if he failed to obtain 
the hat. “I can do without that dignity; but in order to extract 
from me and from my place all the advanti uve which his Holi- 
ness may expect from me, it is safest to treat me generously, and 
not to impose conditions more likely to retard than to encourage 
me” (ii. 238). ‘Thirty years before, his importunity in asking for 
promotion had brought down a polished reproof from Fénelon. 
‘You have only just had an abbey, and this may appear contrary 
to that moderation which is expected of you. . . . . You must de- 
prive people of every pretext, and hold yourself so much aloof that 
it may never be said that you put yourself forward” (i. 246). In 
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describing the death of Dubois the author displays a fault which was 
not among those of his hero: “On lVengagea a se pourvoir de la 
confession, avant lopération. II ré ‘pondit qu'il y avait pour les Car- 
dinaux un cérémonial qual ne connaissait pas, et fit ap )peler un e- 
collet qui ne le connaissait pas davantage. On courut s’en informer, 
et cela donna lieu de dire que Je Cardinal Dubois avait re{usé de se 
confesser, Quand on fut fixé sur la rubrique, Dubois fit sa con- 
fession, et se prépara & mourir saintement.” The book condemns 
itself so completely that it would be superfluous to confront it with 
the best authorities of the time. 


Few periods of modern history have been so little studied as 
the reign of Maria Theresa. The absence of great intellects or emi- 
nent characters in the Austrian state at that time has generally de- 
terred historians, while patriotic Austrians have had no encourage- 
ment to celebrate a period of great national disasters and considerable 
internal oppression. Moreover, the literary revival in Germany has 
been very slow to penetrate into Austria, ‘The abolition of the 
censorship under Joseph Il. led to so lamentable an exhibition of 
incompetency, that the self-respect of the country required it to be 

restored ; and during the long tyranny of Francis, and the cowardly 

repression of thought during the last years of Metternich’s adminis- 
tration, ‘aeriniaimamniiie Siievities impeded the pursuit of listorical 
science. ‘The imperial, and most of the provincial archives, were 
jealously closed; and the Vienna public satisfied its curiosity respect- 
ing Eugene of Sav oy, the Empress Queen, and the Emperor Joseph, 
in books which are as dull as the worst histories s, and as little to be 
trusted as the worst novels. ‘The Revolution of 1848, though poor 
in political results, emancipated literature in Austria ; and a respect- 
able number of solid and useful works has since appeared, partly in 
the voluminous transactions of the Academy, and partly in separate 
publications. Of those which relate to the eighteenth century the 
most valuable are the life of Prince Eugene by the Ritter von Arneth, 
and a volume he has just issued on the two first years of the reign of 
Maria ‘Theresa. 

The life of that great princess had attracted the attention of 
Gfrérer ; and judging from the popularity of his biography of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, it is probable that his work would, if completed, have 
been successful. He was checked by the want of materials, but it 
was his intention to resume the subject after the termination of his 
great work on Gregory VIL. His death prevented the fulfilment of 
this design ; and he left only a very imperfect, though clever and 
original, account of the reign of Maria Theresa in his lectures on the 
eighteenth century, which have been lately published. A heavy 

compilation from published sources on the same period was given to 
the world in 1855 by Dr. Wolf, protessor of history at Pe sth. Ritter 
von Arneth has consulted freely the hidden treasures of the Austrian 
archives, and his work promises to be singularly complete and judi- 
cious. ‘The weekly despatches of the Venetian envoy in particular 
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have enabled him to trace in uninterrupted detail all the acts and 
deliberations of the Vienna government, and to give minute and 
living likenesses of all the leading men, ‘This volume describes the 
miserable condition in which the a Charles VI. left his states 
to his daughter, in consequence of the blind obstinaey with which he 
sacrificed their internal prosperity in order to obtain the worthless 
promise of the Powers to maintain her succession. But with that 
singular elasticity which has ever characterised the fortune of Aus- 
tria, a rapid change ensued; and Maria Theresa introduced a new 
system of government, which is little remembered, because it was 
subverted by her son, but which is a remarkable instance of the 
absolutism of the eighteenth century, aggravated rather than tem- 
pered by the sovereign’s regard for morality, and, as in most cases 
where absolutism is not intensified by centralisation, neither oppres- 
sive nor unpopular in the more remote de ypendencies, In his eleventh 
chapter our author gives a full account of the famous Hungarian 
Diet of 1741 from contemporary documents. ‘The empress, he re- 
lates, wept when she spoke of her absent children, and the Hungarians 
catebuad ‘Vitam nostram et sanguinem consecramus a Tradition 
changed the words into “ Moriamur pro rege nostro,” and believed 
that she carried her infant in her arms ; and Lawartine assures the 
readers of his Girondins that Marie-Antoinette, who was born four- 
teen years later, was present on this occasion. 


oS. Biography is one of those branches of literature in which 
Germany is least distinguished; and the lives of some of her greatest 
men, such as Schlegel and Gio remain to be written. Yet few 
chine are so good as the lives of Hegel, of Humboldt, and of Gentz 
by Haym, and perhaps no German classic has had the advantage 
of occupying so minute, congenial, and iutelligent a biographer as 
Hamann has enjoyed in Dr. Gildemeister. In three large volumes, 
which have been completed for some years, it appeared that the sub- 
ject was exhausted. A writer who was never popular, and whom 
many think unintelligible, who wrote no single work that is remem- 
bered, who has no place in the history of elegant literature, or in the 
progress of theology, philosophy, history, or any other science, who 
lived in retirement on the verge of northern civilisation, and ahieds 
sayings and doings no Boswell recorded, has nothing to complain of, 
it would seem, if people who do not re: ad his works will read three 
large volumes about his life. But Dr. Gildemeister, who knows very 
well what those volumes contain, has thought it necessary to add a 
fourth by way of supplement, on the works of Hamann viewed in 
their contents. Perhaps the distinction is rather too finely drawn. 
Hamann had no publie life worth recording. He is me morable only 
for what he wrote ; and what he wrote might have been amply de- 
scribed in the voluminous work already completed. Yet we are 
thankful for the three volumes and for this supplement to them. 
IH{amann was to the full as great as Dr. Gildemeister describes him ; 
there is no literary career in the eighteenth century that better de- 
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serves to be recorded, and no author whose works more justly invite 
a careful analysis. 

In an age of wonderful intellects he was looked up to by the fore- 
most,—by Herder, Jacobi, Githe,—as their master ; and whilst the 
whole literature of Germany was anti-Christian, he upheld the prin- 
ciples of a profoundly religious philosophy. He paid tribute largely 
to the influences that surrounded him; and, with all his depth and 
originality, his dogmatic system was extremely vague, and his ethics 
far from ai achable. Among the German classics of that period 
he was the most Christian, and, next to Lessing, the foremost in 
intellectual power ; but there is more to be learned from him than 
from Lessing, or from any of his countrymen since Leibniz. But for 
his execrable style, which Jean Paul compares to a river driven back 
by a storm tow: ards its source, we might compare him half to Pascal 
and half to Rousseau. It was partly his mode of writing, and partly 
his religious earnestness, that provoked the sarcasms of Hegel, who 
speaks of that “ which would have to be regarded as the conte nts” of 
Hamann’s works, of “ products which pass for writings” (Werke, 
xvu. 44). Gothe understood him better when he said that ‘ his 
writings deserve to be called Sibylline leaves, because they cannot 
be contemplated as they stand; we must wait for an occasion when 
Wwe may consult them as an evade. Every time we open them we 
think we find something new, because the hidden meaning of each 
passage touches and excites us in many ways.” Dr. Gildemeister 
has collected and classified all his best and dee pest sayings, and there 
are very few volumes in the world that contain such a condensation 
of wisdom. The two following passages illustrate his views on reli- 
gion and on politics: ‘* Nature and history are the two great com- 
mentaries of the Divine Word, and that, on the other hand, is the 
only key that can open to us the signification of both. What does 
the difference between natural and revealed religion mean? If I 
understand it rightly, there is not more difference between them than 
between the eye of a man who,sees a picture without understanding 
any thing about painting g, or drawing, or the subject represented, 
and the eye of a painter; between natural hearing and a musical 
ear’ (p. 45). “ The comparison of so many political forms gives us 
the most sinlinni notions of so many evewAa of subordinate principles, 
that we lose the substance and cannot see the wood for trees.” Ha- 
mann’s writings give a very gloomy picture of the state of Prussia 
under Frederick the Great. 


About twenty years ago M. Humbert-Bazile, a gentleman 
iis: ad been the secret: ary of Buffon, died at the age of eighty- 
three, leaving behind him some brief but curious memoirs on the cele- 


brated man whose intimacy he had enjoyed. This work, some part of 


which had appeared in the appendix to Buffon’s correspondence, has 
been published, and enriched with notes by M. Nadault de Buffon. 
M. Humbert’s memoir brings before us ‘the st: ately figure of the 


creat naturalist as he appeared in private life, filling with awe, de- 
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spite the well-known proverb, even the impudent and garrulous bar- 
ber who prepared him for his daily work; for the serene pomp of 
Butfon’s style was quite incompatible with a dressing-gown and 
slippers. ‘ He never settled down to his books until he had been 
dressed and got up exactly as if he was going to a party.” This was 
not a sign of vanity, according to the admiring secretary, but rather 
an act of respect tor his readers. ‘Un écrivain assis devant sa 
table de travail est seul; mais n’a-t-il pas devant lui la postérité? et 
si nous adoptons un certain costume pour paraitre dans les actions 
solennelles de notre vie, la méme tenue pourra-t-elle sembler déplacée 

| heure ot le philosophe dont on écoute religieusement la parole, 
ecrit des pages que hront non-seulement les hommes de son temps, 
mais encore les hommes des temps futurs? I] avait le don de n’¢tre 
jamais content de ce quil venait d’écrire, et passait quelquefois 
plusieurs semaines 2 polir une phrase ou a ‘combiner une période.” 
There is something in this to justify the parenthetical sarcasm 
of Voltaire, who, when somebody mentioned the /istoire Naturelle, 
said, * Pas sl navavelle,” Another reproach which has generally 
come from a very different quarter is denied by M. Huml ert. 
Button often speaks of the Creator; but his theory of the universe 
admits no creation, and he generally passes tor a sceptic. His 
secretary says that he was, on the contrary, “un génie religieux,” 
regular and attentive in the performance of his religious duties ; and 
that this, and not pride or coldness on his part, was the cause of his 
isolation among the men of letters of his time. ‘The testimony 
is quite positive, but there is little evidence to show that Button, 
during the greater part of his life, had any real religious beliet. 
The Sorbonne found fault with the first volumes of his great work, 
and he escaped a censure by an immediate retractation. The 
Lpoques de la Nature again excited suspicion, and Buffon writes in 
1779, “Je ne pense pas que cette affaire ait d’autre suite facheuse 
que celle d’en entendre parler et de m’occuper peut-étre d'une expli- 
cation aussi sotte et aussi absurde que la premicre, quon me fit 
signer il y a trente ans.” 

Much of the interest of this volume is due to the notes of the 
laborious editor. Even the barber, “ orgueilleux bavard et men- 
teur,” who assisted Buffon to compose, is commemorated as one of 
the last representatives of the old type, made immortal by Beaumar- 
chais. His sign was certainly felicitous; it represented Absalom 
hanging by his hair, and being transfixed with a spear, with the 
lesend— 

: **D’Absalon, ah! voyez le triste sort ! 
Sur sa téte caduque 
Sil eit porté perruque, 
Absalon ne serait pas mort.” 

M. Humbert kept no copies of the letters that passed through his 
hands, One paper only seemed to him worthy of preservation, and 
capable of being preserved without breach of confidence. It was 
published in part, from his papers, by M. Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, in 
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1844, and in its integrity three years ago by the editor of the pre- 
sent volume. This is that treatise on the Art of nelgnnes which, 
under the title of Les Matinves Royales, was again published last 
winter, from another source, and caused in Germany an excitement 
Which has not yet subsided. The vehement protest of Dr. Preuss 
agalust the edition of 1860 staggered for a moment the confidence 

of the editor, who was acquainted neither with the previous editions 
of the work, nor with the remarks of the editors of Frederick's writ- 
ings. In the preface to the Memoirs of M. Ifumbert, M. Nadault de 

Buiton calls it “un manuserit apocryphe du roi de Prusse.” In 
another passage he expresscs himself more doubtfully: “J'ai tenu a 
rapporter ces différentes opinions parcequ’elles donnent un grand 
intérét a ce passage des mémoires de M. ILumbert, qui semble tran- 
cher la question contre le roi de Prusse” (p. 223). When these 
lines were written M. Nadault de Buffon had not received the tidings 
of the controversy between the Prussian historians and a writer in 
this Review, in which his own name was prominently cited. Tis 
hesitation, which was due to what had occurred after the publication 
of Buffon’s correspondence, was afterwards removed. Dr. Preuss 
had immediately denied the authenticity of the M/atinces; and the 
French editor had requested to be furnished with the document: ny 
evidence for the denial, stating that he would be happy to take ad- 

vantage of the proofs that might Le communicated to him, Dr. 
Preuss, however, refused his request, and afterwards published this 


passage from his letter as an unconditional assurance of his disbeliet 


in the authenticity of the JV/atinees. We are not therefore surprised 
to hear of M. Nadault’s indignant astonishment at learning the un- 
scrupulous perversion of his words; but it would have beset indeed 


strange if men so eminent for critical ability as the historians of 


northern Germany could have furnished no better defence of Frede- 
rick II, than the artifices of Dr. Preuss. 

Most of what was written in the first moment of excitement was 
somewhat hasty and ill-constdered. But a champion, whose work is 
of a very different stamp, has arisen in the person of Herr C Sam- 
wer, a gentleman in the service of the Duke of Coburg, and a well- 
informed and intelligent writer on modern history. Two manuscripts 
of Frederick, he argues, are asserted to have e xisted : one, which was 
sent to Buffon, and is the basis of the French edition ; the other, 

which was copied by war il, and served for the London edition. 
W here are the originals 2? If Buffon had an original, and Méneyal, 
and even Savary, how comes it that all are represented only by 
transcripts ; and does not each new original testify against the 
authenticity of the work? Taking the case of Buffon as the strong- 
est, Herr Samwer maintains that there is no proof whatever that 
Frederick sent him a manuscript. We have accounts of the presen- 
tation of young Buffon, in which there is nothing about the J/atinees. 
Frederick sends complime nts, but no present. Buffon describes the 
interview minutely in his letter to Madame Necker, but says not a 
word of this important circumstance. Frederick, in writing to D’Alem- 
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hert, on the day of the audience, does not mention the young officer 
to whom it 1s pretended that he entrusted the secret of his lite. He 
could not have forgotten him ; he could not have shown less confi- 
dence to his friend than to a stranger. M. Nadault brings forward 
no evidence to connect the Ms. in Buffon’s hands with the copy found 
among the papers of his secretary, ‘ There is not a word to show 
who recognised the king’s handwriting, how Buffon came by it, what 
were its contents.’ Indeed, the words “a Ms. of the King of Prus- 
sia” do not imply that it was in his handwriting. A Ms. of Homer 
does not necessarily mean a specimen of Homer's handwriting. Herr 
Samwer sums up this part of his argument by saying that M. Na- 
dault knew that Buffon had a Ms. work of Frederick ; and knew also 
that his son had had an audience of the king; and thirdly, finding 
a copy of the Jdatinves made by his secretary, he conc! luded “‘eiliow 
any evidence that it was taken from that Ms. of the king, and putting 
his facts together, conjectured that Frederick had given it to the 
younger Buffon when he received him. But what can be more un- 
likely than that the old king, hearing the name of young Buffon in 
the list of audiences, dead ‘Kasewiah resolve to send through him 
to his father, with whom he had no correspondence, a copy of his 
confessions, without reflecting that Buffon would be insulted by the 
remarks on the French men of letters, or that the book would be 
copied and shown about ? The passages omitted in the Buffon copy 
were not removed for him, for they are wanting in very early Ms. 
copies at Gotha. 

Having thus dealt with that portion of the evidence which was 
supplied by M. Nadault’s first publication, Herr Samwer enters at 
length into the question of internal evidence. ‘The mistakes in French 
grammar and spelling cannot have been made by Frederick, or they 
would have been much more numerous. In his published writings, 
which exhibit many variations of opinion, he never expresses such 
sentiments as these. It is not the work of a clever man, still less 
of a great man. Literature was not, as the Matinces state, a pastime 
with Frederick, but a passion which distracted his attention from 
more urgent bestwonas He spent the night after the disaster of 
Hochkirch in composing a sermon after the model of Bourdaloue. 
As to the notion attributed to him in the J/atinées, that justice is to 
be done only when the royal authority will not exile, who has not 
heard the story of the miller of Sans-Souci? The style is inferior 
in force to that of the king ; the opinions are contrary to those on 
which he acted ; the mistakes in chronology are such as he could 
not have made; and above all, the work displays an ignorance of the 
internal state of Prussia whdah no amount of negligence would make 
conceivable in Frederick. The argument deriv ed from the variations 
of the texts, and the indisputab le errors of fact t, is worked up with 
great force and ingenuity. 

Herr Samwer clenches his argument against the Méneval Ms. 
with a sweeping remark unbecoming in a man holding his position 
and gifted with his literary resources. ‘The statement that Méneval 
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made a copy of the Matinees, he says, is unworthy of belief, because 
the writer who made it is guilty of accepting the story of the cop 

in the possession of Buffon. Instead of following him through this 
part of his dissertation, we will make him a pr esent of an argument 
more powerful than any which he uses. Professor Ranke has com- 
pared the copies in the archives at Berlin, and has communicated to 
us the result of his collation. That Ms. which it was suggested that 
Méneval might have transcribed is not in Frederick’s handwriting 
(“nur ein sehr Unbewanderter kénnte das meinen”), and does not 
correspond with Méneval’s text. So far, therefore, it would only 
prove that Méneval’s original is not at Berlin. But it is also more 
complete and more verisimilar than the text of the London edition. 
The instances Professor Ranke gives fully satisfy us of this, even if 
his own practised judgment were not an —_* authority. ‘This, 
again, may serve to enhance the worth of the Savary copy, which 
we are assured by its proprietor, who has compared them, is also 
more full than that recently published. But, at any rate, it tells 
against Méneval ; for if he had had the original before him, his text 
ought to be better, not worse, than that which is preserved at Berlin, 
or that which has found its way to Smyrna. 

The last element in Herr Samwer’s polemics against the authen- 
ticity of the Matinées, and the basis of his hypothesis touching their 
real origin, are supplied by two unpublished letters from Grimm to 
the Duchess Louise Dorothea of Gotha. The first is dated April 
15, 1765, and is as follows: ‘J’ai Thonneur d’envoyer ici a V. A. S. 
un papier singulier qui court depuis quelque temps en manuscrit 
a Paris. Lorsqu’ il parvint & ma connaissance, je balancal quelque 
temps sur le parti que j’avais 4 prendre. Je me résolus enfin d’en 
avertir M. Catt (Lecteur du Roi de Prusse), qui me pria bien vite de 
faire Vimpossible pour lui en envoyer une copie. Crest ce que j'ai fait. 
J’en joins une 2 ce paquet, mais je ne prétends pas au mérite d’avoir 
aidé a repandre ce morceau déloquence. V.A.S. saura mieux 
juger que moi de quelle main part cet écrit et quel peut ¢tre son 
but.” The date of the second is June 7: “J’aurai lhonneur, Ma- 
dame, de vous envoyer incessamment la suite des Matinées, qui est 
plus rare, mais du méme ton, que ce que vous avez vu. C'est un 
étrange papier. Je serai tenté de croire que cest un écrit qu’on 
aurait escamoté au Grand Frédéric, avant qwil ait pu y mettre de la 
correction, et qu’on a ensuite falsifié en le faisant parler avec une 
prétendue sincérité bien hors de toute vraisemblance, car la pre- 
miére des qualités d’un prince qui aurait ces principes serait de les 
cacher avec la plus profonde dissimulation, et il faudrait le supposer 
insensé dés qu'on le croirait auteur de ces Matinées. Mais il faut 
convenir aussi que si c’est un tour quon a voulu lui jouer, on a 
bien manque son but. Car il résulte de ces Matinces qu’un prince 
qui serait tel que celui qu’on fait parler serait encore un tres-grand 
prince.” 

The words of Grimm admit of only two interpretations. Vol- 
taire is out of the question, for quite decisive reasons, as Herr 
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Samwer shows. But Grimm believed that the work must have come 
from a quarter which it was not prudent to name. He must either 
have thought it the work of the King, or a libellous production of 
the French Foreign Office. Grimm was a very active correspon lent; 
and we are not told whether there are any other passages in his 
papers at Gotha throwing light on the subject. If there are, it does 

not appear that they contain any thing adverse to the authenticity 
of the JJatinées, or Llerr Samwer would not have contented himself 
with quoting the very ambiguous language of these two letters. He 
argues that the book was inspired by the French minister Choiseul. 
It must have been written by a Frenchman, because the author 
reckons by livres, which were not known in Prussia, and speaks of 
royal commissaries and provincial governors,—institutions which 
were peculiar to France. ‘There is not a word against France in the 
Matinces, or in honour of the Prussian army which had routed the 
French. Now Grimm would not have feared to put on paper the 
name of any private Frenchman whom he suspected. His reticence, 
inspired by tear of the police, is due to his conviction that the 
French government had instigated the forgery. During the Seven 
Years’ War Frederick had exchanged angry libels with the court 
of Versailles. He had ridiculed Madame de Pompadour, and had 
stung Choiseul with bad verses. They had retaliated ; and he once 
complained that if he perished, it would be beneath a heap of French 
pamphlets and arms. The warlike feelings still smouldered after 
the peace, and the French government was not reconciled with him. 
Under the circumstances, it is very likely that the .Watinees would 
have been put in circulation by Choiseul ear ly in the year 1765. 
They are, says Herr Samwer, the work of a man who knew ex- 
tremely little of Prussia, or of the King’s person. 

To take the last point first: it is remarkable how thoroughly our 
critic is contradicted by a writer who accepts his reply to this 
Review as final and conclusive. In Haym's Preussische Jahrbicher 
Herr Cauer expresses his opinion that the JJatinces are of some 
value, because the author is well informed respecting the person of 
the King. But a book of this kind, if it proceeded trom the French 
ministry, would have appeared during the war more probably than 
two years after it, and would have been published at once, and not 
circulaied so clandestinely that it was very difficult to obtain a copy. 
Frederick, moreover, would not have failed to accuse his enemies of 
the iniquity, if he had suspected them. But he made no complaint 
against the French government. Grimm himself says, in a letter 
which has been quoted in a late number of the //istorisch-politische 
Blitter (iii. 152), that it is certain the author had never been in 
France. 

The substance of Herr Samwer’s argument is founded on the idea 
that the younger Buffon had — one audience of Frederick II., and 
that on the 18th of May 1782, on his way to St. Petersburg. But 
he returned, for the purpose of paying his respects to the King, on 
his way home, at the end of the year. After the news of the first 
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audience reached him, Buffon wrote to his son to reproach him with 
having omitted to flatter the King, and exhorting him to do so on 
his return (Correspondance inédite, 1, 125). Afterwards he sends 
him a letter of credit for Berlin, “ parceque vous mavez marqué 
que vous préfériez de a la méme route pour revenir que vous 
aviez prise pour aller” (p: 152). After the departure of the young 
Button on his homeward journey, a friend writes from St. P etersburg 
to him at Berlin, and learns that the letter arrived there after he had 
passed through: “Je vous avais écrit a Berlin une petite épitre qui, 
i ce que je vols, aura tant couru le monde apres vous, quelle aura 
fini par s‘égarer” (p. 454). The point is settled by the following 
passage in the newly ublished Memoirs of M. Humbert: “ Aprés 
avoir quitté Saint-Pétersbourg le jeune comte de Buffon regagna la 
France en passant par |’ Allemagne. Il vit une seconde fois I Empe- 
reur, et sarréta & Berlin pour faire sa cour a Frédéric II. Il fut 
présenté au roi a Potsdam, le meme jour que l’abbé Raynal; le 
roi le recut a merveille, il lentretint des travaux de son pecre, dis- 
cutant ses systemes, mais lui parlant avec chaleur de son admiration 
deja ancienne pour son génie. Il lengagea a prolonger son séjour 
i Berlin, le fit assister 4’ de grandes manceuvres de troupes, et lui 
remit, au moment du départ, un manuscrit au sujet duquel il vou- 
lait avoir, disait-il, ’opinion de son illustre pére ; ce manuscrit avait 
pour titre: Les Matinées de Préderic II, roi de Prusse, & son neveu 
Frederic-Guillaume, son successeur & la couronne” (p. 198). 

It was therefore on his passage through Berlin, laden with the 
compliments and the presents of the Empress, that young Buffon 
received the Ms. from the King; and there is no mystery about 
the silence of Frederick and Buffon on the event six months be- 
fore it occurred. ‘There is no conjecture in M. Nadault’s statement. 
He had before him the express testimony of M. Humbert, who dis- 
tinctly affirms that the Ms. of which he left a copy was the identical 
work given by Frederick to the young Buffon for his father. ‘There 
is no room for conjecture. The same person, whose transcript 1s 
still extant, had heard young Buffon himself relate the circumstances 
under which he had received the original from the King of Prussia. 
Buffon himself believed the work to be authentic. There is no re- 
source for Herr Samwer but to declare that young Buffon brought 
his father the manuscript and invented the story. He is bold enough 
even for this, and has already insinuated that the whole story is a 
piece of humbug—eine Windbeutelei—of the youth. But to suppose 
that he would come from Berlin with a manuscript, and make his 
father believe that it came from the King, who wished to have his 

opinion on it,—a message which would ensure the inevitable detec- 
tion of the alone’ »—Is simply to renounce common sense. 

Two curious illustrations of the points at issue have appeared 
within the last few months. In the fourth volume of the life of 
Hamann, Dr. Gildemeister has extracted from the writings of tnat 
philosopher a very gloomy picture of the state of Prussia in his 
time. Hamann says of Frederick: ‘Instead of his good-will to 
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be an anti- Machiavelli, fate and misunderstanding made him a 
meta-Machiavell.”. And his biographer adds the following note : 
“Should the .Matinces, &c. prove to be genuine, they would fur- 
nish - conclusive proof of the correctness of ‘Hamann’s words” 
(p. 224). In the last note of the last page of Arneth’s Varia The- 
rest (1. 415) there is an extract from an intercepted letter of Fre- 
derick, written to Podewils in 1741, which resembles very closely 
that maxim of the J/atinees which hi as caused most scandal among 
Frederick's admirers: “Sil y a a gagner a ¢tre honn¢cte homme, 
nous le serons; et sil faut duper, soyons done fourbes.” 


4), About forty years ago, the celebrated Heeren conceived 
scheme of a series of histories of the existing European States, to be 
written by the first living historians. The collection, which is not 
yet finished, has produced some of the best historical works of the 
age, such as Lappenberg and Pauli’s England, Geijer and Carlson’s 
Sw eden, admirable histories of Russia and Turkey, and a fragment 
on Poland, which, if ever completed, would be one of the most valu- 
able works of the series. A sort of supplement to this voluminous 
collection was designed not long ago by Herr Biedermann, a manifold 
writer, who is something of a philosopher, something of a historian, 
and also a politician. His series was to contain the history of 
modern states in the nineteenth century, at the rate of two or three 
volumes for each country; and the authors were, with few excep- 
tions, chosen among the bettermost journalists rather than among 
men of deep research. The histories of France and Italy have ap- 
peared ; the first contains some good political writing, and the other 
a good deal of labour; but neither of them was re: ully successful. A 
volume has now been published on the history of Austria, down to 
1848, which is one of the most judicious and valuable books yet 
written on any part of the complicated history of the nineteenth 
century. 

Herr Springer begins with some reflections on the necessity and 
vitality of Austria, qualities which would not, he says, be so often 
asserted if the existence of the empire were not often called in 
question. This, however, is rather a difficulty than an evil. Happy 
the people whose existence as a state is not an absolute inevitable 
necessity. One of the most prolific sources of oppression and wrong 
is the idea that the safety of the state is a consideration above all 
other interests and rights, which justifies the most extreme exertion 
of arbitrary power. A people accustomed to consider the prolonged 
existence of the state to which they belong a problem still unsettled, 
must be aware that there may be some treasures more precious, 
some obligations more imperative, than its continuance; and they will 
be willing to stake its existence on some higher cause. The old ques- 
tion, “ How is the king’s government to be carried on ?” is an epi- 
tome of all pleas for tyranny and revolution. It is not necessary 
that any particular king’s government should be carried on. It is 
a means and not an end, a conditional benefit and not a moral ne- 
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cessity. But practically, the problematic character of the Austrian 
state was the cause of that peculiar system that prevailed from the 
Congress of Vienna to the Revolution ‘of 1848. It was felt that the 
edifice was artificial and precarious, that motion and exertion might 
destroy it. Absolute repose was therefore prescribed, and quiet 
could only be secured by force. ‘There is a tyranny in young states 
that secks to develope and concentrate the resources of power. In 
old and sinking states there is another kind of tyranny that keeps 
down resistance. Nations in their prime are often jealous of a 
divided authority, and put down the several orders of society with 
the overbearing presumption of a powcr consciously irresistible. 
But the system of the Emperor Francis was essentially different 
from that of Peter the Great, Philip II. or Lewis XIV. He feared 

whatever could disturb the balance of things,—the revival of reli- 
ae the increase of trade, the influence of ‘the nobles, the accumu- 
lation of capital, the progress of education, or the movement of 
literature. In order to prevent motion it was necessary to suppress 
foree; and thus the Austrian government endeavoured system: tically 
to reverse the function of the state, and to arrest society in the 
attainment of its natural and providential ends. 

Herr Springer follows the political course of Austria from the 
time of the injudicious and revolutionary measures of Joseph IL, 
through the hands of a series of incapable statesmen, the first of 
whom, Thugut, is cleverly described. “Like all men who have 
risen from the lower ranks, he forgot to take into consideration the 
force of popular passion. His plel clan origin, and his position in 
the high place he had won for himself, without any heredit: my claim, 
made him look with suspicion on all oreat services and independent 
characters, while he favoured well-born mediocrity, partly out of 
respect for true aristocr racy, partly because he could pursue his plans 
under their protection.” In 1801 the Archduke Charles, persuaded 
that the monarchy was at the point of ruin, undertook to execute a 
ereat reform; but his indolent and careless ‘chi aracter was unequal to 
the task, which he alone of all his race would have had the c apacity 
to originate. ITlis political career was a failure. Ilerr Springer’s 
history of Metternich’s administration, on which so much has been 
written, is full of instruction; and he often concentrates in his po- 
litical summaries and reflections an epigrammatic force which reminds 
us of Tocqueville. The value of his work and the merit of his im- 
partial judgment lie not so much in the description of the central 
government, which Count Hartig and Adolf Schmidt have already 
explained with nearly equal ability, from different points of view, 
but in the provincial part of the history. If the second volume, 
which will come down to our time, is executed with equal power 
and sagacity, Ilerr Springer’s work will be incomparably the best 
guide to the recent development of constitutional life in Austria, 
the most complex and interesting political spectacle which the old 
world now presents. If in his mind the author could dissociate 
religious liberty from religious intolerance, a distinction which per- 
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haps may not be alw ays clear to the minds of Austrian ecclesiastics, 
there would be little or nothing to quality the praise which his book 
deserves, 


41. For several years Dr. Onno Klopp has made it his business 
to overthrow the views current in northern Germany about many 
events in modern history. For — is not only a Protestant tradition, 
but a specific Prussian ‘tradition, by which the history of the empire 
has been distorted; and Dr. Klopp, himself a Protestant, wishes to 
separate the two, and to deliver his church from the complicity of 
interested falsehood. In some measure his position may be compared 
to that of Voigt and others, who first proved that it was not neces- 
sary to be a Catholic to write with candour and symp: athy of the 
medieval Church. But his task is more difficult and more invidious 
than theirs, because he is opposing a political interest rather than a 
religious theory; and his opposition, therefore, has a more practical 
character. He writes not judicially but polemically ; and though he 
seeks to dispel error, he uses those arts of advocacy which are the 
very instruments by which it has been spread. THe desires the ad- 
vancement of historical science, but he promotes it in the spirit of a 
partisan. Now it is better for science that men should acquire the 
methods of impartial learning than th: at they should defend the most 
respectable thesis by that sort of unfair dealing which conceals one 
side of the question. For where this controy ersial spirit prevails the 
goodness of the cause enhances its danger, and the partisan will 
multiply his artifices and manceuvres in proportion to the zeal which 
the merits of his cause inspire. Such a policy is sure to stimulate 
the bitterness and the ingenuity of adversaries. We do not mean to 
say, however, that Dr. Klopp’s writings always lack the scientific 
charactes or adopt an unseemly tone. If his life of Frederick II. 
was a pamphlet, his life of Tilly was a really valuable work. He 
has now collected in one volume a series of essays on the chief his- 
torians of the Prussian school, Sybel, Droysen, and Hiiusser, which 
give a very suggestive picture of the influence of interested partiality 
on the writings of men, one of whom at least takes rank with the 
most able historians. 


42. It is certainly most desirable that something should be writ- 
ten that would abate the conceit and self-satisfaction with which 
we Englishmen contemplate ourselves. Many of the qualities we 
prize most highly in theory are those which least viaibily appear In 
our history. No Christian annals are so sanguinary as ours. No 
royal inheriti mce has been more fatal than the crowns of this island. 
No other nation has borne so patiently a tyranny as brutal as — it 
of the second Tudor. Larely has any foreign nobility thronged : 
court more degraded by vice than that of nearly one-half of our 
modern kings. | If there is humiliation, there is some cause for 
pride, in the recollection of these things; for the magnitude of 
the evils which have beset the nation is the measure of the force 
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of the national character, and of the virtue of the national institu- 
tions which slowly triumphed over them. These two things can- 
not be separated. The remedy for our national faults lay in that 
system of laws which was common, in the germ, to all the states that 
were raised out of the chaos of the great migration by the influence 
of the medieval Church. The nation had no instinct and no pro- 
ductive power that emancipated it from the customs of its forefathers. 
Every appeal against oppression was to the hereditary rights; the 
only protection which the Englishman knew was in the traditional 
laws of his country. By means of this perpetual recurrence to 
old principles, and of the gradual contrivance of new forms in 
which to secure their action, the English people conquered their 
freedom. ‘The intensity of their conservatism was an impulse as 
well as a guide of their progress. When this was neglected, and 
scope was given to a new faith, or new ideas derived from foreign 
examples, the result was the establishment of tyranny, the tyranny ‘of 
Strafford or of Cromwell. The one thing that saved England from 
the fate of other countries was not her insular position, nor the inde- 
pendent spirit nor the magnanimity of her people,—for we have been 
proud of the despotism we obeyed under the Tudors, and not ashamed 
of the tyranny we exercised in our dependencies, — but only the 
consistent, uninventive, stupid fidelity to that political system which 
originally belonged to all the nations that traversed the ordeal of 
feudalism. 

Mr. Phillimore has the will, but neither the insight nor the tem- 
per, to moderate our illusions. His History of George III. is a cata- 
logue of iniquities and crimes, in which the blame alternates between 
the court and the people, and visits chiefly the basis of the constitu- 
tion. ‘ The people of England, obtuse and corrupted as they were, 
saw with scorn and disgust the cross disregard of all the courtesies 
and decencies of life, which the enslaved inhabitants of the little 
states of Germany submitted to, as they still do, with helpless ser- 
vility. . . . . So positively servile, in spite of all that laws and insti- 
tutions can do, is the Teutonic genius. That such a woman [as 
Catherine II.] should have been praised by men of letters and philo- 
sophers, is one of the most frightful proofs of the tone of moral feel- 
ing in Europe during the eighteenth century, and of the condition to 
which the Gothic governments had brought mankind.” Nevertheless 
“no nation ever owed so much to their form of vovernment as the 
English.” The fact that Mr. Phillimore should be so perfectly un- 
able to comprehend the true source and spirit of that government is 
connected with the essentially formal, classical, rhetorical culture of 
his mind. History is but a branch of art in his eyes: ef science he 
has no conception, or he knows only just enough to be sure that he 
will have none of it. He denounces its possessors as pedants, but 
with a ruder and yainer pedantry. The Spanish historians are in 
his judgment the best, because Spain possessed no historian but 
Zurita, who had any merit more rare than eloquence. Opinions of 
this kind are freely scattered through his book. He gives us his 
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views on Niebuhr’s theory, on the Neapolitan historians, and on 
many points on which nobody is concerned to knowthem. He even 
intimates by implication, in a note, as if every stray hint of his 
thoughts on things in general deserved to be treasured up, that 
Sh: ikespeare is not the author of Tflamlet. And with this petulant 
impertinence he shows no power of research, and no knowledge of 
the way in which a historian must approach his facts before he can 
deal with them. 

These defects neutralise some very great qualifications which Mr. 
Philliimore has brought to his task. ‘He is sincere, courageously 
outspoken, superior in many respects to the slavery of party tradi- 
tions, full of scorn for hypocrisy and littleness, and full of indign: ition 
for wrong. He writes very incorrectly, but with much animation, 
and sometimes with a sort of artificial felicity. Thus he concludes 
his sketch ot Lord Temple: “regular in his habits, munificent in 
his gifts, pedantic and even brutal in his manners, fond of petty 
intrigue, and strange ly eager for the trappings of a master whom he 
dehghted to insult.” Ile speaks of the riots at Birmingham “ when 
Priestley’s house was burnt over > head, because he was erroneously 
supposed to be a philosopher ;” of ‘ the harshness of Catvin’s appall- 
ing creed (more immoral than ou with which Paganism can be 
reproached),” which he calls “ the hideous doctrine of that virulent 
inquisitor.” On the intolerance of the Protestant establishment he 
says: “To exercise the right of private judgment so far as to quit 
the Church of Rome, which had governed Christendom for centuries, 
was the duty of every Christian ; but to exercise it so far as to differ 
with the Articles put out one hundred years before by a church 
that did not pretend to be infallible, and teachers that laid no claim 
to inspiration, was a crime to be punished, in some instances, by the 
stuke.” His great merit is that he sees, better than almost any of 
our historians, the extent to which absolute power revived under the 
THlouse of Hanover, when the Jacobite alarm was over, and how im- 
potent were the laws made under William II. to protect freedom 
against the Whig oligarchy, the Tories, and the dominant church. 


43. The second volume of Mr. May’s Constitutional History 
concludes a work which is the most valuable in our literature as a 
cuide to the system and spirit of the English government. In abun- 
dance and accuracy of facts it surpasses all our histories ; and ques- 
tions of principle are decided in it with rare wisdom and equity, 
and with the practical sense of a man averse to political speculation. 
Of the two great questions which occupy this volume it 1s but justice 
to say that one, that of the Catholic claims, has never been treated 
in so complete and satisfactory a manner. The unjustifiable use of 
the term “a sect of Catholics” (p. 349) to denote the Cisalpine party, 
was not, we believe, deliberately used; and Mr. May is no doubt 
aware that it involves a contradiction. But the progress of emanci- 
pation, the influence of Ireland and of the Dissenters, and the manner 
in which religious liberty was taken up, sometimes from interest and 
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sometimes as a principle, are traced with admirable ability. My, 
May justly says that “toleration to the Catholics formed no part of 
the traditional creed of the Whig party” (p. 335). But he is not 
always so free from a certain bias in discussing the leading ques- 
tion with which this volume opens,—the theory and nature of our 
political parties. 

In Mr. May’s opinion, party is not orly inseparable from free 
government, but its very condition. “We find that government 
without party 1s absolutism, that rulers without opposition may be 
despots. . . . We feel that party is essential to free institutions. ... 
Who can fail to recognise in party the very life-blood of freedom ? 
(p. 93.) This is so far from being true, that parties have been the 
ruin of constitutional life in France, in Belgium, in Prussia, and in 
Switzerland. The Continental states do not possess the means of 
neutralising its ill effects. The dangers of invasion and revolution 
producing vast standing armies, a system of militia, and an organised 
political police, the disappe arance of an hereditary aristocracy based 
on primogeniture, or, which is equally pernicious, the absorption of 
the lesser aristocracy, corresponding to the English gentry, by the 
higher, and the subordination of the Church to the civil power, 
which, though more complete in Protestant than in Catholie states, 
is nearly complete in both,—these things, resulting not from any 
theory, but from the whole course of modern history, have broken 
down the clements of self- government, and establishe d centralisation 
in constitutional and despotic countries alike. The agents of this 
centralised system, animated by no principle but fidelity to the go- 
verning power, make it irresistible, and are equi ally at ‘the disposal 
of any party that obtains office, for the suppression of its adversaries 
and the promotion of its interests. The state, moreover, possesses 
in many countries a great source of influence in the public works, in 
the concession of commercial privileges, and in the dependence of the 
school and its teachers upon the government ; and it is absolute in 
almost all, in Belgium and Switzerland as much as in Russia or 
France. But the internal evils of absolutism are ereater where au- 
thority changes hands than where it is fixed; and the omnipotence 
of the foreign state converted into an instrument of party-offence is 
a more serious thing than Mr, May considered when he wrote in 
such unqualified terms. Burke, whom he quotes, does not xdmire, 
as he supposes, the balance and conflict of parties, but the concen- 
tration of the constitutional idea in a single party whose function it 
is to preserve the national institutions, just as it is the office of the 
judges to preserve the law. “ When bad men combine, the good 
must associate ; else they will fall one by one an unpitied s sacrifice in 
a contemptible struggle” (Present Discontents). 

In a country where freedom is not of recent erowth there can 
be but one constitutional party. The constitution may be assailed 
on different sides: only that party which faces all attacks is con- 
stitutional. A party that defends only one breach, and resists only 
one form of encroachment or change, has its centre of gravity be- 
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yond the limits of the constitution. Those who look with exclusive 
or excessive favour either on tradition or on progress, alike re- 
nounce one essential principle. Our political system is founded on 
definite principles, not on compact or compromise. Every compro- 
mise marks an inperfect realisation of principle,—a surrender of 
right to mterest or force. The constitution stands by its own 
strength, not by the equal strain of apron forees. Mr. M: ay as- 
serts the contrary in his opening passage: “ The parties in which 
Englishmen have associated have represented cardinal principles of 
government,—authority on the one side, popular rights and privi- 
leges on the other, The former principle, pressed to extremes, 
would tend to absolutism,——the latter to a republic ; but, controlled 
within proper limits, they are both necessary for the safe working 
of a balanced constitution.” In all this an antagonism is assumed 
which does not exist. There is no antagonism, or even antipi athy, 

between absolutism and a republic. There is no antagonism, on 
the contrary there 1s a necessary and inseparable union, between 
authority and liberty. When either is dissociated from the other, 

it loses its nature and changes its name. Authority is essentially 
an ethical term, but when separated from liberty it is nothing but 
force. Liberty is essentially a conditional term, and cannot be in- 
dependent of law. This idea of harmony proceeding from discord, 
—of a balance between contending elements, is derived from a 
mechanical notion of the state, which refuses to regard it as a phy- 
siologival organism, founded on distinct principles, and regulated by 
its own laws. But Mr. May, in spite of this theory, describes Tory- 
ism in terms which, though perfectly just, show it to be utterly in- 
consistent with our constitution ; and, on the other hand, attributes 

to the Whig party perfections which he does not admit in the Whig 
doctrine. Even after the secession of Burke, the Whigs appear to 
him an immaculate and almost infallible group of statesmen. His 
sympathies are entirely with Mr. Fox. Yet Fox was not, like Pitt, 
a reformer on principle. He took up the idea of reform as a mo- 
mentary instrument, and as a means of acquiring power. He wrote 
in 1796: * Parliament should first be reformed, and then restored 
to its just influence. You will observe that I state this opinion as 
being mine zor, in contradistinction to those times when the Whig 
party was only beaten, but not dispersed, and when I certainly was of 
a different opinion. At present | think we ought to go further to- 
wards agrees with the democratic or popular party than at any 
former perk iod. .. We, asa party, L fear can do nothing.” The 
fallacy that lurks throughout Mr. May’s account of the Whigs is his 
reluctance to recognise in the origin of the party a strong demo- 


cratic ingredient. He fails to point out that two contrary prin- 
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ciples at oue time united in adopting the same name, and that if all 
the Whigs were united against the king's friends, there was a time 
when they would not all have combined against the regicides. As 
a party they by no means deserve the eulogy he bestows on them; 
and it is to be regretted that the failure to define closely the posi- 
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tive nature of their principles forms a serious blemish in an other- 
wise invaluable book. 


44. The serious literature of France suffers from its critics, since 
it has become worth the while of clever men to compose newspaper 
reviews with real art, and to confine themselves, like the writers of 
leading articles, to that branch of composition. In this employment 
the mind loses the breadth, the elevation, and the generosity which 
the serious walks of literature require, and the writings of eminent 
men are dragged down to the level of a minute and partial examina- 
tion, that fails to do justice even when it is not positively unfair. 
Religious works are criticised by men who have no know ledge of 
theology, and no settled doctrine ; histories by those who have never 
conducted a historical inv estigation ; politics by those who are ut- 
terly ignorant that there is such a thing as political science. The 
criticism is therefore essentially unscientific ; the real professional 
merit of a great book is set aside as irrelevant ; and in every sort of 
work those qualities are chiefly considered which the uninitiated 
eye.can appreciate. M. de Sacy may be taken as the type of this 
class of reviewers. M. Scherer belongs to a higher school. He 
has some historical erudition, and some philosophical, if not religious, 
theory ; and though he prides himself on the excellence of his style, 
he writes seriously and earnestly, like a man who thinks about 
something besides words. Above all, he is not a disciple, and writes 
therefore with a freshness and sincerity that disregards the idols 
of a multitude of worships. He is not a follower of Cousin, or of 
Comte, or of Leroux; he is very far from Lamennais, and scarcely 
nearer to Vinet. Originally a Protestant, though never, we should 
think, a believer in any theology, he has passed into due. extreme of 
rationalism; and there is probably no living writer in France whose 
opinions are further from Christianity. ‘It is not certain,” he says, 
“that the De Officiis of Cicero is really inferior to that of St. Am- 
brose, and that the world has gained on the whole by exchanging 
the teaching of the Academy and the Porch for the subtleties of 
Athanasius and Augustine, for the dogmatic theology of Nicwa, and 
the moral theology of the casuists’ " (p. 202). According to his view, 
the Reformers “lifted up their voices against the reigning doctrines, 
not as too austere, but as being too gentle and too weak” (p. 281). 
Whoever has re: id any of Luther's writings knows that no idea 
recurs in them more frequently than that of the consolatory nature 
of the new theory of Justification. Yet M. Scherer’s dictum is not 
uttered by way of praising the Reformation, and we can only con- 

clude that his Protestantism never led him to study Luther. Indeed, 
the very notion of dogma is alien to his mind. No modern assur- 
edly has written more profoundly of diviue things, or has discussed 
more ably the contending doctrines, than Bossuet. “And yet,” says 
our author, “is it not vemabisbile that Bousset should be, in reality, 
the most sterile intellect of our literature? He has not left one word 
directed to our address” (p. 184). But if he is averse to theology, 
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he is hardly sounder in his politics. He explains the modern system 
of our constitution by the ignorance of English which made George I. 
leave the ministers to deliberate without him (p. 77). If this were 
true, the power of the crown would have been greater at the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover than under George IiL., and could not 
be said to have increased in the time . Lord North. In re: ality, the 
government was as arbitrary at the close of the eighteenth century 
as at the close of the seventee nth ; and the freedom we now enjoy 
has arisen in the three last reigns, by the overwhelming growth of 
new forces in the country, which ~~. not absorbed in the adminis- 
tration, Again, M. Scherer says: “ Legitimacy is a dogma, or it is 
nothing. It has no place in the new order of society. It is divine 
right, &c.” (p. 79). He clearly imagines that the accusation of being 
a dogma is enough to condemn the theory. The theory of legiti- 
macy is of two kinds. On the one hand, it aflirms that the rights of 
authority depend merely on its origin; on the other, that they de- 
pend on the observance of kindred and equal rights. The former 
is the old doctrine of the Tories; the latter of the Whigs. From 
the theory of the sovereignty of the people, M. Scherer must needs 
condemn both alike; but he ought not to be blind to the distinction 
between them. 

His volume, however, does not consist entirely of elegant protests 
against religious and political truth. It contains several just esti- 
mates of the most considerable French writers. ‘The author under- 
rates the merit of Tocqueville, and exaggerates it at the same time, 
when he says that no political writer of this century can be com- 
pared to him, and that he deserves to have his bust placed beneath 
the statue of Montesquieu (p. 9). ‘Tocqueville was deeper than Mon- 
tesquieu, and yet he had superiors even among his contemporaries. 
The severe melancholy of his mind drives M. Scherer to seek an 
unreal explanation. Neither paganism nor Christianity ever pro- 
duced a profound political historian whose mind was not turned to 
gloom by the contemplation of the affairs of men. It is almost a 
test to distinguish the great narrators from the great thinkers— He- 
rodotus, Livy, Froissart, Schiller, Macaulay, Thiers, from Thucy- 
dides, Polybius, Tacitus, Machiavelli, Raleigh, Gibbon, Guizot, Nie- 
buhr. The want of humour which M. Scherer points out in the 
character of ‘Tocqueville is common to many of his greatest country- 
men, such as Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Guizot, Lafayette. These 
four names alone are enough to remind us that there is a species of 
vanity which is incompatible with a sense of humour. M. Scherer 
shows ingeniously the influence of vanity on the opinions of the 
illustrious Royer-Collard. ‘There is aprice in that independence 
of which he shows himself so jealous ; there 1s vanity in the care he 
takes to isolate himself. He is a man of strong convictions, but 
among the first of his convictions is the belief in his own superiority, 
He dislikes s parties, because individuals are absorbed in them” (p. 71). 
For the great disciple of Royer-Collard our author has an aversion 
which is almost natural in a Protestant who has renounced Christi- 
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anity towards a Protestant who favours Catholicism. ‘ He occupies 
a very high rank, and that in many things, but in none the first. 
In place of a creative initiating genius, he possesses stability of 
intellect. His nature is not rich, but strong ; his mind is not versa- 
tile, but supple. In his book (the Memoirs), as in his politic ‘al ca- 
reer, he is wanting in brilliane y and in felicity, but not in greatness, 
His talent is cold, sapless, without feeling ; but it is governed as it 
were by a current of wil I —- sup plies the place of a more sudden 
inspiration. He is nothing less than a philesopher, yet he seems to 
be one. He is without « dost th, and yet a ppears profound «se tnere 
he is as we used so long to see him at the tribune, with a crowd of 
conventional ideas, full of apologies, of formulas, of maxims, cherish- 
ing obstinate illusions, accepting liberty without relish or compre- 
hension, confounded by the spirit of the age, always deeming that 
the ideal government Which makes the finest speeches to the most 
compact majority’ (p. 89). This is severe almost to satire; but 
there are few o OV, Guizot’s countrymen who can honestly say with 
M. Scherer that they have sounded the depth of his knowleds re and 
wisdom as a philosophical historian. French religion is tre: ited by 
M. Scherer with contemptuous levity. ‘ The religion of French- 
men is that of Voltaire and Beéranger, slightly dip] ed in that of 
Chateaubriand” (p. 284). His critique ‘of Ch: Sie is wanting 
in deep study, but we cannot call it unjust. “ He had an admin able 
genius,” says his critic; “ but a genius which was sufficiently sus- 
tained neither by talent nor by character” (p. 108.) 


(5. Mr. Barter is favourably known by a version of the //ad in 
Spenserian stanza, and by an essay on the translating of Homer into 
Enelish metre. In his volume of Ess: ays the poet and critic are 
more prominent than the lawyer or the man; some of the essays on 
literature are excellent, those on law are common) lace, those on life 
are twad (hit ne. ne ah essay on Colonies and Commerce discusses, 
not the subject , but only “the frame of mind in which we apprehend 
i discussion should be ap proached. ” This is natural in a man who 
is Inclined to give an exceptional importance to recreation and delasse- 
ment—cecupations like poetry or chess, which restore the tone of the 
mind when wearied out with labour. The jollowing extract upon 
English and German hexameters, which he says never bear the tdi- 
vidual impress of any particular poet, will show that Mr Barter 
thinks on the subjects on which he writes: “ The thoughts of a 
great poct have, for the greater part, long dwelt with him, and, 
consclously to the poet or not, have selected for themselves familiar 
expression long before their actual utterance in formal publishing 
fashion. ‘They float in the mind in rhythmie and significant affini- 
tes, ready to break out into metrical form, in fragmentary portions 
of which, by natural bias of a poet thinking in his own language, 
they have long combined. All this will be broken through by cast- 
Ing ‘those thoughts into an alien metre, the exigences of which require 
associate phrases to separate, and the thoughts to utter themselves 
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anew. In this process the brooding spirit of the poet will have to 
retranslate itself, with constant abateme nt of affluent expression.” Mr. 
Barter, both by tin brevity of his essays, and by affected archaisms ot 
style, seems sometimes to measure himself as an essayist with Bacon. 
The comparison is unfortunate. ‘There is no packing of teeming 
thoughts, no real brevity of expression, no pellucidity of style, but, on 
the contrary, either an involved harsh diction, or prose into which the 
colour-pot of the painter has been upset, causing an e xtray asation of fus- 
tian, more than the feeble capillaries of sense are capable of absorbing. 

46. The interest of M. Chevalier’s book on Mexico is concentrated 
in the three last parts, which treat respectively of the resources and 
the future of the country,—a subject suited to the pen of the econo- 
mist and statistician ; of the motives for a European intervention and 
the chances of its suecess, where the French Imperialist ee 
speaks ; and of the attempt to civilise Mexico in the face of the 
actual relations between the Court of Rome and modern civilisa- 
tion, where the Imperialist Catholic exhibits himself. The deve- 
lopment of the resources of the country, according to M. Chevalier, 
depends mainly on immigration ; and the Chinese are the most 
probable immigrants. The motives for the expedition are two. 
‘The first motive is one of European policy,—to oppose a barrier to 
the invasion of the whole American continent by the United States. 
This invasion M. Chevalier considers to be imminent ing the 
Southern States, for the extension of the area of slavery ; and 
hence he thinks that the French occupation cannot offend the 
Northern States, whose interest is the same as that of Europe : 
“Vexpédition du Mexique ne saurait done contrarier le Nord ; elle 
répond a ses idées, clle rentre dans sa politique.” The other motive 
is the protection of the Latin race. Of this, France is the natural 
head and leader. It is her interest, therefore, to strengthen and 
consolidate all Latin states, for in their alliance alone does the 
streneth of France properly consist ; without them she is a head 
Without members. The Enelish alliance, in which France is con- 
tinually thwarted, and which requires constant concessions on her 
part, 1s of immense service to the world. What, then, would be 
an alliance where French ideas found no counterpoise, but marched 
on unchecked in their progress of civilisation and benediction ¢ 

The political difficulties of the expedition M. Chevalier does not 
consider to be very great, if the French appear as pacificators, and 
as the restorers of legality. It is with the occupation of the country 
that their real difficulties will begin. Revolution is a habit of the 
peo ple ; the two poe of liberals and reactionists are incapable 
of coming to an understanding ; yet the French must mediate 
between them, and in this mediation must ally themselves more 
closely with one than the other. The party which called in the 
French is the reactionary or clerical one ; and hence the difficulties 
which M. Chevalier discusses in the eighth part of his book. 

The clerical party in Mexico wishes to enforce the ideal of civilisa- 
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tion found in the Papal encyclics of the last thirty years ; a system, 
he says, which ‘‘ était quelque chose qui convenait provisoirement 
a une civilisation au début,” but which the France of 1759 cannot 
lend its name to. France, in bestowing its civilisation on Mexico, 
must enforce all those concessions which were granted tou the First 
Consul in the concordat of 1801, but which are refused to Mexico 
in the allocution of Pius IX. in 1856. These are, the abolition of 
the separate ecclesiastical tribunals, the exemption of laws relating 
to the clergy from the control of the Holy See, the secularisation 
of Church property, the abolition of perpetual vows, and the liberty 
of worship. Now France, to be consistent, must support these 
acts; without them there is no conciliating the liberal party; but 
with them the reactionary party will be forced into opposition, 
unless the authority of the Holy See advises or compels it to sub- 
mit. But the Holy See is not likely to bless in Mexico what it 
curses in Italy ; and France has almost a hopeless task before her. 

M. Chevalier tells us that he respects religion; but he does not 
believe in it ; and he respects it only so far as it ceases to be super- 
natural: “Il est un sujet auquel les régles de la circonspection la 
plus ordinaire commandaient a |’ Eglise “de ne pas toucher, celui du 
surnaturel.” Statisticians have demonstrated the impossibility of 
miracles ; and it is only from motives of respect that they abstain 
from giving this demonstration a retrospective application. But 
any claim to present supernatural assistance only envenoms the 
relations between the Church and the age. The Church has tried 
its powers of government, and has failed disgracefully ; it has 
ruined the populations whose political tutelage it undertook; it is 
now the turn of the State to interfere, to adopt the principles which 
How from the Protestant libre examen, to deprive the Church of all 
political power or influence, and to make it simply a body to re- 
commend by word and example the doctrine of faith and the pre- 
cepts of morals to the common people. M. Chevalier is a good 
exponent of the French Imperialist’s idea of the relations between 
Church and State. 


Dr. Ferdinand Wolf, one of the greatest living authorities on 
the literature of Spain and Portugal, has. given a very useful volume 
on the literary history of Brazil. Jt is founded in great measure on 
several recent Brazilian works, without which it could not have 
been written. Many of the writings of the most celebrated Brazilians 
are still unpublished, and the author has had frequently to rely on 
extracts and anthologies. His narrative is plain and unadorned, 
neither philosophical nor artistic, and is followed by several hundred 
pages of examples. The treatment is necessarily quite external and 
superficial, from the narrow definition of literature common to Dr. 
Wolf with most other literary historians. The currents that influ- 
ence the movement of poetry and belles-lettres have their source in 
another region, and if this is not explored the effects are separated 
from their causes and remain unintelligible. The moral sciences 
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forge the instruments from which literature receives its form and 
fashion; and though Brazil has accomplished little in science, still it 
would be necessary to investigate the modes of opinion and beliet 
that found expression in literature. 

The literature of Brazil, like that of Europe, was originally reli- 
cious, and long remained in the hands of the missionaries. Father 
‘Anchiet ta, who composed a religious drama in the Portuguese and 
the Indian language, 1s the first author of Brazilian literature. “The 
commencement of our civilisation,” says a Brazilian writer, ‘ the in- 
struction which the people receiv ed, the — ledge that was extended, 
and the earliest germs of literature, we owe all to the Jesuits.” Still, 
in the seventeenth century little progress was made, and in the 
eighteenth the Inquisition stood in the way of improvement. It 
happened that the first comic dramatist, Da Silva, was a converted 
Jew, and fell consequently under the suspicion of the Lisbon Inqui- 
sitors. He was tortured, and called in his anguish on Almighty God, 
without invoking the saints. In his prison, he was observed to fast 
during whole days, which was more than the laws of the Church 
required. Accor dingly he was burnt to death in 1759, twenty-two 
years before the last auto-da-fé in Portugal. As literature had been 
little encouraged while the Church remained supreme, it fell into 
irreligious courses after the suppression of the Jesuits and during 
the administration of Pombal. Basilio da Gama, a former disciple 
of the Society, and then its bitter enemy and a flatterer of the minis- 
ter, displays this spirit in his epic poem Uruguay, in which he 
describes a war carried on against the Portuguese by the Indians 
instigated by the missionaries. After the fall of Pombal, and espe- 
cially from the time when the influence of Portugal over ‘the colony 
began to wane, the spirit of national independence began to spread ; 
and with it came that romanticism which has always s borne, at least 
upon the surface, a religious character. <A florid but vigorous school 
of pulpit eloquence arose, of which the most illustrious master was 
the Franciscan, Monte Alverne. The memory of the venerable So- 
ciety that had carried the civilisation of the Cross into the plains of 
South America, and had protected the native people against the 
cruel rapacity of Portugal, was treasured by the new patriotism. As 
the Portuguese COV ernment had communicated to the Brazilians its 
hatred of the Jesuits s, after the separation they came to be identi- 
fied with the independent nationality. In renouncing the Portuguese 
tradition, and adopting as it were a new pedigree which connected 
them with the Indians, the Brazilians were compelled to look with 
love and gratitude on ‘tose men who formed a link between the 
civilisation of the invaders and the simplicity of the natives. This 
is the spirit of the Confederagdo dos Tamoyos by Magalhies, the 
noblest of the Brazilian epics. The subject is tak en from a period 
when the natives were still struggling for their independence; the 
heroes are Indians; and the Portuguese appear in an odious light. 
Sut the missionaries, and above all Anchieta, are gen nted as the 
protectors of the natives against oppression, and the bearers of the 
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one great blessing which accompanied the loss of their freedom, the 
Christian faith. This poem and the Uruguay mark the contrasts 
between which the Brazilian mind has hitherto moved ; but the ex- 
ample of Magalhaes alone does not redeem the literature from glaring 
defects, dependence on bad models, irreligious sensualism, and empty 
declamation. 


48. Herr Nitzsch, a Protestant clergyman of Berlin, after spend- 
ing the last three years in Italy, has written a curious account of the 
state and prospects of the Protestant propaganda among the Italians, 
He is evidently well acquainted with the facts; and his tone, though 
often n: auseously unctuous, exhibits mode ‘ation and sobriety as well 
as zeal. That he should consider Catholicism simply as a system of 
darkness, to be dispelled by the light of evangelical truth, 1s, in his 
position, not extraordinary. But the ener ey of his hatred has mis- 
led him into excesses of absurdity which are really disgraceful in a 
German. Thus, he describes fasting as an act of sensual gratifica- 
tion. ‘In spite of the apparent mortification of the senses, Italian 
Catholicism gives entire freedom to the flesh, and is therefore a wel- 
come thing to the mor ally degraded people. It would be easy to show 
how little it exacts in detail, how little it requires of the natural man, 
in spite of the display of rigour. Fasting, for instance, exactly vialite 
the inclination of the Italian, or at least of the Neapolit: in, which 
oscillates between profuseness and closeness, as between activity and 
sweet idleness. They work for days, in order to win days of utter 
indolence, and a fast-day gives to the meal of the morrow a double 
relish” (p. 38). 

The author is particularly anxious to distinguish the true Pro- 
testant movement from many impure things which are mixed up 
with it. Political opposition and religious insubordination often 
assume the appearance of dogmatic difference, and perplex men 
who, like Herr Nitzsch, are loyal monarchists of the Prussian type, 
and hate the revolution while they desire its fruits. “I would not 
have stirred a finger in favour of the revolution, but I would not as- 
sist an irreligions tyranny with the least thought of my soul from 
considerations of legal right” (p. 3). He is natu rally much scan- 
dalised by Gavazzi, and his constant parallels between Garibaldi and 
our Lord, and quotes passages from a sermon preached at Naples 
before the deserted College of the Jesuits: “‘ We shall always love 
him, and when we gaze on his likeness, we shall say, ‘It is thus that, 
in the dreams of our innocence, we imagined the Saviour of the 
world.’ For it has been said, and is a fact, that no man resembles 
the Saviour in his features so much as our Garibaldi. And as he is 
like him in his features, so he is like him in his political mission, 
One came to deliver the world out of the bonds of $ atan, the other 
to deliver Italy from the power of despots.” Though % hopes are 
sanguine, Herr Nitzsch knows the difficulties that are in the way of 
Protestantism in Italy, and the minuteness of its present success. 
“There are many who lose together with reverence for the authority 
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of the Church the whole of Christianity, and all their faith. Their 
pretended Protestantism is no more than the suppression of all re- 
ligious sentiment” (p. 19). “In truth, I can only look with hope 
upon the younger generation. . . . . I expect most from those who 
hitherto cling piously to the Church in which they grew up, and 
whom a ruthless attack upon their Church wounds in their inmost 
soul... The prospects of the gospel easily appear greater than 
they are In a town from which it is still strictly excluded. That 
which is forbidden possesses a peculiar charm, and many seem to 
long after it who become indifferent when it is allowed” (p. 40) 
Many Protestant Bibles have been circulated, but Herr Nitzsch ie 
observed the mysterious fact, that the number of proselytes mane 
no proportion to the number of copies of the Bible. ‘We may hope 
that the copious distribution of the written word has awakenc d more 
souls than have testified publicly. It is a fact that many Italians 
diligently read the Bible without attending at the Protestant ser- 
vice.” Among those who do attend there are more men than women. 
Indeed, the faith which is preached by those who are not Waldenses 
is somewhat indefinite. ‘We do not wish,” says De Sanctis, *‘ to 
spread Protestantism or any other new sect. No. ‘The gospel, the 
whole gospel, and nothing but the gospel! that is our watchword 
The priests will accuse us of being Protestants, but they are used to 
calumny.” The several congregations show a reluctance - coalesce, 
and the preachers follow their own theok gical devices. ‘ A more 
bald ceremonial than that of the present ey vangelic al communities in 
Italy cannot be conceived.” He estimates the whole number at a 
very few thousands. 

That movement in the Italian clergy which is conducted by 
Passaglia appears to Herr Nitzsch a grievous impediment to the 
progress of his religion. Even the idea of the fall of the temporal 
power gives him no hopes: for the Papacy, he thinks, may be yet 
more formidable and more objectionable without it. The party of 
Passaglia is so strong and speaks so openly, that it will probably 
prevent all those from going further who dislike the Papacy only 
because its political sovereignty is an impediment to the national 
interests. The Protestant leader at Naples writes: “If the Papacy 
should fall before the country is prepared, we shall fall into a moral 
and religious anarchy, from which God alone can rescue us,’ and 
Herr Nitzsch quite agrees with him. ‘Two years ago there was a 
party at Naples who wished for reforms in the Church which, 
says our auth or, betrayed a Protestant spirit ; but since Passaglia 
has taken the le ie of the Catholic liberals these symptoms have dis- 
appeared. Indeed, that renowned divine strikes our author only as 
a dexterous supporter of the Papacy in the hour of trial. But, he 
says, ‘“ many of the priests of the party seem to me very different in 
their real sentiments from him. Many impure motives appear in 
their opposition. Their organ in Southern Italy, the Colonna di 
Fuoco, occupies ostensibly the same ground as I: assaglia, but shows 
no signs of that sorrow at the dangers of the Church, or of the deep 
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emotion, with which he conducts the contest. Many of his adherents 
appear to me to have no love for their Church or their people : that 
sentiment would hold different language.” It is certain that, in form- 
ing his party of reform, Passaglia has had to accept the aid and ab- 
sorb the zeal, of many whose object is a revolution in the Church, 
and that many of the worst and most demoralised priests naturally 
gravitate towards him. With his ignorance of the history of the 
Church, and his singular incapacity to understand the conditions of 
her relation towards the State, he is sure to yield still further to the 
pressure of the government and the growing ardour of his allies, 
Then, and not till the ‘n, When the first wave of reform is broken, 
the reforming tide will rise. The better and wiser portion of the 
Italian clergy, who are as far from one extreme as from the other, 
cannot come to the front so long as the place is occupied by the 
author of the first false move. T he ereat errors of Passaglia are gra- 
dually opening the way for his successors to make themselves heard. 


49. According to a profound writer in the Précis historiques, the 
position of the clergy and faithful of Belgium in relation to their 
Constitution of 1830 on one hand, and to the Encyclic Letter of Gre- 
gory XVI. against Lamennais of 1832 on the other, was at the bottem 
of all the questions debated in the recent meeting of Catholics at 
Mechlin. ‘ The Belgian Catholics,” he says, “ admit the Encyclic 
as a theoretical document, making abstraction of times and places ; 
they adopt the Constitution as the practical expression of the thou- 
sand and one social necessities which the course of events has deve- 
loped in Belgium ;” and, he adds, there is a treaty of peace, the Con- 
cordat of 1801, which comp letely justifies this mode of viewing the 
matter. It is remarkable that M. Chevalier, in his work on Mexic 0, 
notices this same divergence between those Catholic politicians whose 
system is based on the “ encyclics and allocutions of the last thirty 
years,’ and those who found their policy on the principles of the 
Concordat of 1801. It is a reproduction of a general law. Mankind 
is divided into two great parties, one tending to modify tradition so 
as to bring it into accord with present circumstances, the other to 
uphold it as a solemn contract to which both parties are pledged. 
As in the controversy on probabilism the Jesuits went to the extreme 
verge of indulgence, in order to accommodate the gospel to all pos- 
sible circumstances in Europe, Paraguay, or China, while the Jansen- 
ists upheld a system as rigid as Calvin’s hard literalism, and 
absolute as Luther's system of servile will; so in the present day 
there is a strife between the rigid dogmatism of those who repudiate 
any conciliation of Catholicism with progress and modern civilisation, 
and those who seek it on the historical basis of the treaty between 
Pius VII. and Napoleon. ‘The Concordat of 1801 proceeded on the 
understanding that the Catholic religion was no longer the religion 
of the state; that the ecclesiastical laws no longer enjoyed any civil 
sanction ; that in the French territory two societies existed, one the 
civil government, the other the Church, moving in two distinct or- 
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bits, and aiming at different objects; that the Church had no more 
right to the protection of the st: ate than any other honest association ; 
and that the state had only the same duties to her as to all legal cor- 
porations. Belgium is still under the regime of this concordat ; it 
was renewed by that of 1827, and recognised in the negotiations of 
1829; and it served as the basis of the constitution of 18 30, so far 
as the Church is concerned. = at the Mechlin Coneress, tle 
Belgian clergy of both parties were able to accept M. de Montalem- 
bert’s eloquent demonstration of the necessity of freedom to Catho- 
licism, because 1t was based, on the one hand, on tradition and the 
faith of contracts, and, on the other, on general historical views. 

lor M. de Montalembert founds his argument on both bases. 
On the one hand, he appeals to treaties and to the decisions of theo- 
logians. He protests that he understands the terms religious liberty, 
liber ty of conscience, and civil toleration in the sense of those bishops 
who, with the assent of the Ifoly See, solemnly accepted the Belgian 
constitution ; and he quotes the words of several bishops of France, 
Belgium, and Germany, in support of his ig nm. At the same time 
he strongly protests against the supposition that he is erecting his 
idea into a dogma: “A Dieu ne plaise que je pre ‘tende ici discuter 
un dogme, dresser un formulaire, inventer ou corriger une théologie.” 
He does not even pretend that ie state of things he advoeates is the 
normal condition of the world: “Ce n’est pas que je veuille faire 
de ce régime nouveau l'état normal de société, car je connais pas 
d’état normal.” On the other hand, after dass satisfying the tra- 
ditionalists and dogmatists, by showing that while he stands on a 
traditional ground he does not interfere with dogma, he proce eds 
to give the historical basis of his view. And here he is obnoxious 
to criticism, because his foundation is one not securely proved by 
the history of the past or present, or consecrated by treaty, but 
embodying the ideas and presentiments of a school more or less 
prophetic in its politic al views. He does not found his reasoning 
on what modern society actually is, and is recognised as being, 
nor on the great treaty of peace mi ide with it by Pius VIL; but 
rather tries to enforce his views by threats of what he thinks is 
inevitably coming upon the world. He cries out like a seer, “ Je 
regarde devant moi, et je ne vois partout que la démocratie. Je 
vois ce déluge monter, monter toujours, tout atteindre et tout re- 
couvrir.” As we consider that this oracle of Lamennais, as gene- 
ralised in ‘ocqueville’s philosophy, is a mere hallucination, we 
must also consider that M.de Montalembert has only marred an 
otherwise splendid effort of eloquent argument by putting it on a 
wrong basis. ‘There are facts which everybody recognises which 
would have served his turn equally w ell - and if he had simply sub- 
stituted the term ‘ modern civilisation” for “ democracy,” it would 
have been difficult to find a flaw in his reasoning. The invinelble 
instincts of the present masses, he says, are “ political equality” and 
“liberty of worship.” Liberty is the first necessity for the € ‘hureh. 
“ But the Church can only be iree when all are free around her ; no 
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separate liberty, that of the Church least of all, can exist nowadays 
without the safeguard of common freedom.” Exceptional privileges 
and immunities are no longer possible, “ To dream of claiming for 
the Catholic religion its inviolable patrimony of a privileged treedom 
in the midst of servitude or general submission, is not only a weak 
illusion but the mest pe rilous of courses.” “To reconstruct the old 
pre pacman ‘ance of the C aaron upon the basis, or under the form, of 
privilege; to give to her alone the right of speech 1 in the midst of uni- 
versal silence; to Jeave her alone free and active while her enemies 

are fettered and under bail,—is a task that no ruler could accom- 
plish, even supposing he had the will.” Hence, in the interest of the 
Church, he demands the liberty of teaching, the liberty of associa- 
tion, the liberty of the press, and the liber ty of worship. ‘‘ Can any 
one,” he said, “at the present day demand liberty for truth, that 
is, for himeslf.gines every one, if sincere, believes himself to be 
a follower of truth,—and refuse it to error, that is, to every one 
that does not think as he does? I distinctly reply, No. Here I well 
know incedo per ignes. 1 bow before all the texts, all the canons that 
may be cited to me, and not one of them will I contest or discuss. 
But I cannot to-day repress the conviction that reigns in my con- 
science and my heart.” And then he goes on to apply his principle 
not only to the present and future, but to the past also. “ ‘The Spanish 
inquisitor saying to the heretic, the truth or death, is as odious to me 
as the French terrorist saying to my grandfather, liberty, fraternity, 

or death.” Yor he thinks that the Catholic theory of the relations 
between church and state in old days left much to be desired. 
Though he is “far from condemning” the former combinations be- 
tween them, yet he does not hesitate to call many acts which 
resulted from those combinations “crimes.” If he is far from con- 
demning, he is still farther from approving; for he frankly avows 
that he much prefers the present combination to any that has pre- 
ceded it: ‘* Pour moi, j’avoue franchement que, dans cette solidarite 
de la liberté du eatholicisme avee la liberté publique, je vois un pro- 
gres immense: ... . je ne fais point ici de théorie, ni sur-tout de 
theologie. Je parle uniquement en homme politique et en historien. 
Je ne reponds pas par des arguments dogmatiques aux dogmatiseurs 
qui me condamnent et que je récuse. J'invoque les faits, et j’en tire 
des enseignements purement pratiques.” 

But not only does the Church, M. de Montalembert argues, re- 
quire these liberties, but also society needs that the Church should 
claim them. The oniieae world exhibits three creat elements: an 
atomic mass of individuals, claiming a certain amount of social 
liberty ; a state, governing this mass by means of a centralised ad- 
ministration ; and between tkese two a number of corporate agglo- 
merations, such as the family, the corporation, the trading or scien- 
tific association, the municipal body, lable to the revolutionary 
attacks of the atomic demo racy from one side, and to the all-em- 
bracing ab sorption of the centr: ising bureaucracy on the other. Ot 
these organisations, enjoying their own natural rights i in face both of 
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the individual and the state, the Church is the greatest, the most 
important, the most active, and the strongest; she is therefore the 
natural champion of oo which is now attacked not in the indi- 
vidual nor in the state,—both which elements are becoming daily 
more entranchised from rule and law,—but in the corporation. If 
all corporate liberties were respected by both government and people, 
—ii the rights of families, the rights of schools and univer ‘slues, the 
right of association, feared nothing from the encroachments of either 
the democracy or the bureaucracy y—then the Church herself would 
enjoy all the liberty she needs. She must therefore resign all her 
pretensions to immunities ap: wt, an id cast in her lot with those cor- 
porations whose very existence is equally threatened with her own. 

In this doctrine of M. de Montalembert there is an immense ad- 
vance on that of ‘Tocqueville, who never could get beyond the dual- 
ism of the individual and the state, or understand the necessity of 
the independent corporation between them to assure each against the 
encroachments of the other. It is also a doctrine so much in advance 
of French politicians that in general they cannot even understand 
it. They think that M. de Montalembert’s formula is “ Democracy 
aud the Church ;” and they oppose to it their formula “ Democracy 
and the Empire.” Nature can only be ruled, they say, by obeying 
its laws; democracy, the great law of the present and future, can 
only be controlled by a power — issues from its loins, which 
lives by its life, and which rules it by obeying its Instincts. Such 
«power is the Empire. In the political world there is henceforth 
only place for these two forees, which are ultimately one, or rather 
two aspects of the same force. Democracy finds its true liberty 
in regulating itself by means of a power which it sets up, and which 
obeys it while regulating it. ‘The whole doctrine is a stupid dualism, 
soon fading away into a unitarlanism, and setting up a dreary 
unity of force, which leaves in the world no place for either indi- 
vidual or corporate liberty. It has no place for the Church, except 
considered either as an atomic mass of Christians, each following 
lis own private judgment, or as an organisation for moral purposes, 
useful in keeping order, and subservient to the police. 

On the whole, we are disposed to think that this speech at 
Mechlin is the most perfect production that we yet possess of the 
matured genius of the great French orator. 


90, Mr. Denton’s pamphlet on the Christians of Turkey is intended 
to show the intolerable brutality and the incorrigibie stupidity of the 
‘Turkish government and race, and the cruel injustice of propping up 
for « moment longer than is necessary a state of things which entails 
such oppression of the Christian population. The indignation with 
which the pamph let 1s written disposes us to question the pertect 
exactness of all the assumptions on which the author grounds his 
demand for the cessation of the English protectorate of Turkey. 
The country is one of which we possess no statistics, except the 
enumeration of the people made in 1844; there are therefore no 
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data for checking any of Mr. Denton’s assertions concerning the 
movement of popul ition. The Christians seem to have Increased, 
and the ‘Turks to have diminished, since 1844, in about the same ratio 
as before that period. _ ‘re has not seem, then, on the face of 
things, any reason why we should suppose that the causes of this 
relative increase and diminuti ion have been materially exasperated 
in the last twenty years. It is true that we have Leow more of 
‘Turkey since the Crimean war. We have more exact details of the 
massacres and feuds which are periodic: il among the hostile races 
and religions which people the ope We know now that it is not 
only the political reasons given by 1 [, Ami Boué which prevent the 
Turkish race from multiplying and ensure its dying out, but also 
moral reasons, such as depopulated imperial Rome, and would have 
desolated the cities of the plain if the fire and brimstone had not 
anticipated the law of natural decline. But what new policy can be 
founded on this knowledge, except the policy of the Romans to the 
Druids and the worshippers of Moloch—extermination ? The policy 
of England is not to support the Turkish dominion absolutely ; but 
to support the Turkish dominion till, in the inevitable course of 
events, the now dominant race approximates to extinction, and some 
of the subject races become strong enough to maintain the independ- 
ence of the empire. The Greeks certainly were not strong enough 
forty years ago to make themselves the dominant race. They are 
not strong enough yet, but they are fast becoming so. In the mean 
time Turkey, the Stihioee of which is not materially worse than it 
has been at any time since the conquest of Constantinople, is being 
kept together, lest it should fall to the share of some external power 
or lest what might have been the era of its regeneration to fre villian 
should only prove the beginning of a new and disastrous epoch of 
political servitude and social corruption, Mr. Denton’s feelings do 
him all honour, and the end which he proposes is good in itself; 
the question is, whether it would not be postponed indefinitely by a 
premature endeavour to attain it. 


51. A popular or semi-popular work on New Zealand, by Dr. 
Hochstetter, has just issued from the Cotta press at Stuttgart. The 
author accompanied, as geologist, the Austrian scientific expedition 
which circumnavigated the globe in the frigate Vovara, and passed 
nine months of the year 1858 in New Ze: lawl. His official report 
on the geology of ‘the islands is in a forward state, and will be pub- 
lished at the cost of the Imperial Government; but in the mean time 
the enterprising liberality of Cotta has enabled him to place in the 
hands of the German reader the most beautiful and perfect work for 
which New Zealand has yet formed the subject. A translation, which 
should retain the coloured plates and woodeuts, would be sure of a 
welcome in this country. Dr. Hochstetter avows himself at the out- 
set a sharer in the enthusiastic feel ings which the recollection of New 
Zealand never fails to awaken in those who have visited it. His rela- 
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chanting ; he seems to have made a most pleasing impression on the 
colonists, who, In one instance, at Nelson, showed their sense of his 
merits by insisting upon his laying the first stone of a scientific insti- 
tution just about to be erected there. They detained him among 
them as long as they could, and succeeded in seducing his wa anion 
and assistant, Julius Haast, to take office as government ceologist at 
Canterbury. He himself, how ever, tied down by his engagements to 
the Kaiser, resisted the Sirens of the Antipodes,—at least for the 
time. 

The present work is not without glaring lacuner, which those who 
are acquainted with New Zealand will at once detect. The Welline- 
ton province, with the adjoining districts of Wanganui and Hawke’s 
Bay, is left entirely unnoticed, except in the gener: al physico-political 
description of the islands, which contains little that any man might 
not compile for himself in a couple of hours in the British Museum. 
The great Wairau plain with its related valleys, constituting the pro- 
vince of Marlborough, and the lowland portions of the provinces of 
Canterbury, Otago, and Southland, are also barely noticed. The 
book consists of an account of the author's travels in the Auck- 
land province; of a remarkable description, sep phed by Julius Haast, 
of the alpine region that bounds the Canterbury district to the west- 

ward and the gold - fields of Otago; and chapters on the plants, 

animals, and native inhabitants of the islands. There is a full de. 
scription of the Moa, the gigantic wingless bird of New Zealand, with 
a pictorial restoration, The author speaks of the Moa as unquestion- 
ably extinct, but the point cannot yet be considered as absolutely 
determined. In the south-western portion of the southern island, 
there still remains a region covered with primeval forests, about a 
hundred miles by forty in extent, into which no white man’s foot has 
hitherto penetrated ; until this has been explored, it will be prema- 
ture to ery confidently for the non-existence of the Moa. It 
was on the outskirts of this district that two shepherds belonging to 
the Southland province, said to be men of credit, declared that they 
saw an enormous bird, which at their approach stalked away into the 
impenetrable fastnesses of the forest. The story appeared in the 
Otago papers about a year ago. 

‘The coloured engravings are extremely beautiful ; nothing which 
has yet appeared goes so near to reproducing the peculiar colouring 
and atmosphere of New Zealand. Mount Cook, the monarch of the 
Southern Alps, rearing his snowy peak in lonely grandeur across the 
blue waters of a bay, is the subject of one of the illustrations, and 
the lovely Taupo lake of another. The eT of Ko Paora Matu- 
taera really comes up to one’s ideal of the noble savage. It is sad to 
think that such a race is swiftly passing from the earth; but so it is; 
and the war which has just broken out afresh will vunih appily hasten 
the process. The Maori is evidently resolved to die hard. ‘The only 
eround of consolation is that our public relations to the race have on 
the whole been characterised throughout by a spirit of justice and 
forbearance. 
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52. The readers of Professor Ansted’s book on the Channel Isles 
will find but little fresh information in that of M. Theodore Le Cerf, 
whose knowledge of his subject is extremely imperfect, and whose 
descriptions are often ludicrously at variance with reality. The only 
pages which are of any interest are those containing a few authentic 
and hitherto unpublished documents relative to the expeditions of 
the Prince of Nassau and the Baron de Lullecourt against Jersey 
in 1779 and 1781. — furnish sufhcient yom that the whole 
responsibility of those absurd “coups de main” falls upon the minister 

Sartines, and that they were undertaken almost without the know- 
itaes of the governor of Normandy, and entirely without the know- 
le dee and coiperation of the military commanders of Cher ‘boure, Gran- 
ville, and St. Malo. 


53. The island of Heligoland, like many of the Friesian islands, 
such as Fihr, has become a considerable sea-bathing station. The 
season lasts from the middle of June to the end of September ; and 
about 2000 persons are now said to frequent the baths. During the 
whole season a steamer plies twice a weck between Hambure and 
the island, a distance of 25 German miles, or about 125 English ; of 
this, 18 German miles is river navigation on the Elbe, between 
Hamburg and Cuxhaven. From the middle of July to the end of 
August, which may be considered the height of the season, the 
steamer plies even three times a week. ‘The island appears to 
possess several advantages as a bathing-place,—cheap and very 
clean lodgings, a casino in which a concert is given each evening 
and two balls every week, a table-dhéte at which from 200 to 300 
frequently sit down. Herr Hallier, having spent a year upon the 
island, has given us a book on it, after the ex unple of M. Miche- 
let, who became so enamoured of the sea at Arcachory that he 
wrote his curious book La Mer in order to cas ad his sea-wor- 
ship. In conception there is a considerable analogy between La 
Mer and Nordsee Studien; but the execution is very different. 
Herr Hallier’s book is an attempt to supply the educated people 
who frequent the North Sea bathing-stations with subjects for in- 
tellectual recreation, by interesting them in the scientific causes of 
the great natural phenomena which contribute to their daily phy- 
sic i enjoyment : the sea and its motions, storms, sand-dunes, geo- 
logy, the flora of the shores and of the sea itself. This is a very 
ditticult task—far more so than is generally imagined. Accordingly 
very few have succeeded in being at the same time strictly accurate 
in scientific exposition and simple and poetic in the execution, It 
is not given to every one to combine the imagination of the poet 
with the truth of the philosopher. If Herr Hallier does not equal 
Alexander von Humboldt in writing a strictly scientific memoir in 
the form of a didactic poem, or Heinrich Steffens in making his 
poetical Impressions of the same North Sea admirable scientific 
accounts of natural phenomena, he has certainly succeeded in some 
of his chapters in expressing in accurate and poetie language the 
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impressions which the gente phe lomena of the sea produce on the 
mind ofa lover of natur In his botanical chapters he is somewhat 
too technical for the scope of the rest of the book. He might have 
found an excellent model in this respect in the Aspects of Nature 
of Alexander von Humboldt. 

His geology is very poor and confused. It would i ir that 
the rocky or inhabited island of Heligoland is triassic, either burnt 
sandstone or keuper. The sand-isl: ind, which is separated from the 
other, and which was formerly connected with it by a dyke of 

shingle, 1 »y which an excellent harbour was formed, appears, how- 
ever, to consist of a nucleus of oolithic rock, which formerly con- 
stituted an extensive protruding crag. This was quarried away, 
and thus the harbour was destroyed. Around both, on all sides, 
there appear to be reefs in the sea of cretaceous rocks, which pos- 

sibly connected the island at one time with the mainland. Near the 
sand-island, and apparently resting upon the supposed oolithie rocks, 
bluish-black calcareous clay, locally called “ tick,” is found. This 
clay 1s full of fossils, most of ‘whi are converted into iron pyrites, 
and of which Mr. Wiebel® has given a list. Professor Rimer refers 
them to the Hilsthon or Neocomien. Herr Hallier, however, states 
that there are two kinds of “ tick,” a gray and a brew n; the former 
he admits to be Hilsthon, but the latter he considers to be much 
newer ; not older, perhaps, t than pleiocene. He has found in this 
clay remains of forest-trees, the more abundant being species of Car- 
pinus (Lin.), and the fruit of one, which is very abundant, resembling 
Carpinus betullus. Next in degree of abundance come oaks, appa- 
rently belonging to three species, one being like Quereus pedunculata. 
Next to the oak comes alder. Fr: igments of walnut- shells, the fruit- 
bearing part of an umbelliferous plant, three species of moss, one 
like a Hypnum, have likewise been observed. There are also re- 
mains of fish, chiefly fresh-water; the shells found, too, are chiefly 
fresh-water. From the present position of the rock, it is not easy 
to procure complete specimens of these fossils, of which Herr Haller 
promises a full account. The discovery of the remains of pleiocene 
or other tertiary forests in the North Sea is very remarkable, and 
of very great importance in connection with the changes of level in 
that region, 

The dunes of Heligoland do not appear to be of very great size, 
but some of the other Friesian islands must afford an excellent op- 
portunity for studying the formation of aerial rocks; for, according 
to Hansen (Chronik der Friesische l ‘thlande, Altona, 1854, p. 192), 
the dunes or hills of blown sand in the island of Sylt, which is about 
25 miles long and from a half to 7 miles broad, are 170 feet high, 
while the red cliffs composing the island are only 110. 


54. The biography of Victor Hugo, said by the translator to be 
written by Madame Hugo, extends from 1802, the time of lis birth, 


> Die Insel Helgoland, Untersuchunge n tiher deren Grosse und Grog nwart 
we. Hamburg, 1848, 
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to INt1, the year of his reception into the Academy, and is meant 
to tell the story of his literary as distinguished from his political 
lite. Madame Hugo is scarcely as outspoke n as her husband; but 
her biography is valuable as evidence that his works are autobiogra- 


hical, and that his varions romances and poems have as accurately 
epresented his various phases of feeling, more or less exaggerated 
by his imagination, as his sketch of Marius in Les .W/isvrables repre- 
sents the his tory of his life. For this reason, we should think that 
Les Misérables is his last work of importance. He has never painted 
any one but himself, and he has now exhausted all the possibilities 

of his model. His aiilaie. it appears, was a Voltairian, not a Ca- 
tholic, royalist, and registered him as a Protestant at the College of 
Nobles at Madrid. Atter her death, the Abbé de Rohan persuaded 
him to go to confession to Lamennais, some of whose letters are 
printed in the second of these volumes. The history of his quarrels 
with his father, and of his subsequent moral and intellectual recon- 
ciliation, is treated with a tenderness which contrasts strangely with 
the ravings of Bug Jargal. The utter baselessness of his political 
views is very naively indicated by the account his wife gives of their 
genesis. Thus his principles of universal toleration arose from find- 
ing that many of his newspaper critics were good fellows. ‘TI early 
accustomed myself to look for the motive when any one desired to 
do me harm, and from that time my anger has almost always changed 
into a profound feeling of compassion. — It happens not unfrequently 
that I tind a good and praiseworthy principle at the root of a bad 
action” (vol. 11. p.21). And his revolutionary ideas in politics arose 
from his —— of the conservatism of theatrical managers and 
the play-going public, whose approbation he had to conquer by vlo- 
lence. When “he had just headed his own insurrection, and con- 
structed his own barricades at the theatre, he quite understood that 
all kinds of progress are related to each other, and that, in order not 
to be inconsistent, we must accept in politics that which we desire in 
literature” (vol. ii. p. 297). 

His great literary struggle was to establish the mixed drama in 
Trance, in opposition to the pure tragedy of Corneille or the pure 
comedy of Molire. Itwas on the stage that the battle between the 
romantic and classical schools was fought in France. Hugo was the 
French champion for Shakespeare. He seems to have conceived 
Shakespeare’s clief merit to lie in the organic combination of the 
extremes of tragedy and farce, of height and breadth, in one piece. 
This secret revealed itself to him under the symbol of Punch in a 
graveyard. One of his favourite haunts was the Boulevard de 
Mont-Parnasse, where, opposite the cemetery, was a booth of mounte- 
banks. “ This antithesis of Punch and the grave fell in with his 
ideas of a dramatic method which should combine extremes ;” and 
he there conceived part of the plot of J/arion de Lorme. 

A Jarze yess of the second volume is taken up with M. Hugo’s letters 
and writings against the punishment of death. The futility and absurd ity 
of his areuments are one more proof of his merely liter rary talent. 
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with M. tflugo’s works; and eel a rsons had better read it in French 
than in a translation which often turns sense into nonsense. 2s when 
it tells us that M. Delacroix “tried to disarm his enemies by the 
originality of his talent, or by giving way in conversation,” instead of 
‘¢those who were offended by his talent he tried to propitiate by his 
compliance.’ . 


iography is mainly interesting to those who are well acquall nted 


Do. There are many books on surnames and names of places, but 
Miss Yonge’s is the first English work which makes any pretensions 
to exhibit the e: apability of the comparative study of C hristian names 
to illustrate the history of languages, national character, religion, and 
taste. ‘The questions why one name should be popular and another 
forgotten, why one should be European and another circumscribed 
by very narrow bounds, involve other questions of history, genealogy, 
and especially of hagiography, which branch out over a wide extent 
of erudition, Some philosophical order is required also in classity- 
ing the names, since a mere alphabetical treatment would utterly 
destroy all their interest and connection. 

This extensive demand has been very respectably supplied by the 
author of Zhe Lew of Redelyjie. Some “special German works have 
served her as models, and as magazines of materials ; and the rest of 
her store has been picked with great industry from several sources 
of information,—not always the best, since on the important ques- 
tions waned with hagiography only the French edition of Butler's 
Lives of the Saints and Mrs. Jamieson’s Sacred and Legendary Art 
have been consulted, when the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum would ob- 
viously have been the great storehouse of materials. 

Two classes of Christian names are omitted in these volumes. 
The first we may call the comic; those that arise from misconcep- 
tion, as when the parents who had called their first four sons 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, christened the fifth Acts; and 
the surnames which are now so commonly used for Christian names. 
And yet nearly all Christian names were originally surnames which 
have lost their ear ly significance with migration and change of pro- 
nunciation, and have become associated with famous personages. Thy 
Teutonic nomenclature especially seems to bear in its bosom a memo- 
rial of the period when the blue- eyed warriors bore names analogous 
to those of modern North-American savages: Wood-spear, Wolf- 
ranging, Forest-raven, and the like. 


d6. In August 1856, an apothecary of Flensborg discovered 
some antiquities i in a peat-bog near that place. Since then the spot 
has been very carefully investigated, as 1s always the case in Den- 
mark where antiquities are known to exist. The objects found 
have been placed in the Royal Museum of Flensborg, the curator 
of which, under the auspices of the Minister for the Duchy of 
Schleswig, has just published a full deseription, beautifully illus- 
trated, of the principal objects discovered by these researches. ‘The 
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articles found include a woven shirt and trousers, an ornamented 
shoe, brooches, gorget, helmet with visor inlaid with gold, ¢ culrass, 
shields, swords, harness, pottery, wooden implements, &ke. Ther siaiskal 
of which these various objects are made ¢ onsist of £01 ld, bronze, and 
iron; they therefore belong, according to the nomenclature of. the 
Danish a tiquaries, to the early iron period. ‘The | cae shields are 
adorned with dolphins, Me dusa heads , &e., and are clearly of Roman 
workmanship, and uhevediven belong to the period from the first to 
the third century of our era. Some of the antiquities were found 
at a depth of at least ten to eleven feet; and, if we suppose the light 
peat which covered them to have since grown, it would give a con- 
siderable growth of peat in the time which has since elapsed. ‘These 
antiquities are of comparatively little importance in connection with 
geology, but they will no doubt prove very interesting to the student 
of ancient technical art. 


Until the short, interesting, but uncompleted sketch pub- 
lis hed uheennt thirty years ago by MM. Milne-Edwards and Andouin,® 
the importance of the vertical distribution of marine life does not 
appear to have been fully appreciated. Perhaps this was owing 
to the immense mine which the study of the aerial distribution of 
life offered, and which Alexander von Humboldt had merely opened, 
when he sketched the outline of this new branch of science. Soon 
after the publication of the work of the French naturalists just 
named, the real foundation of the geography of marine lite was laid 
by the late Professor Edward Forbes,’ and the Danish philosopher 
(Ersted,® whose works are still models of this kind of investigation. 
Many other naturalists have since laboured in this interesting field; 
and some idea of the great extent of the researches which have been 
already made, and of the lnportant character of the results obtained, 
may be cvathered from the admirable work of Professor Forbes sail 
Mr. Godwin-Austin, The Natural Listor y of the Lurcpean Seas 
(London, 1859). Dr. Lorenz’s new book not only may well be placed 
alongside the works just mentioned, but is indeed a work of patient 
scientific labour, which might serve as a model for all young phy- 
sicists and naturalists. To those young naturalists especially who 
occupy themselves with dredging operations along our coasts, in 
the hope of catching some new species to which they may affix 
their names, we would recommend a perusal of this scientific me- 
moir, in which they will learn the right Way to study the marine 
floras and faunas of our seas. The area of inv estigation is that em- 
bayed part of the Adriatic, at the end of which is situated the port 
of Fi lume, and which is known as the Gulf of Quarnero. It is filled 


Recherches pour servir a U Histoire Naturelle du Littoral de la France, 
tome 1. pp 234-237, Paris, 1832. 

7 Re port on the Mollusca and Radiata of the ASqean Sea, and on their Dis- 
tribution considered as bearing on Geology. British Association Reports for 
1833. - 

S De Regionibus Marinis, ele menta topographia 
Oresund, A. S. Cirsted. Haynie, 1844. 
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with islands, separated from each other by narrow, and often deep, 
channels, onl presents considerable diversity in depth of sea, and 
the inclination and lithological character of the coast; above all, it is 
favourable to currents of air and water, and con seque ntly to changes 
of temperature and of pressure. These are some of the causes which 
modify not only the vertical but also the horizontal Siseettnakion of 
lite, and conseque ntly needed to be studied ¢ aretully. ‘The book ac- 
cordingly consists of two parts: 1. the physical character of the 
region ; ‘and 2. the distribution of life. 

The physical phenomena which the author considered it neces- 
sary to study as influencing the distribution of life are included 
under the following categories : 


I, aon of geographical position. 
The climate of the sea, especially the mean temperature of the 
whole marine column, 
2. Drift-currents, in so far as they depend upon local winds, and 
conditions of atmospheric pressure. 
Height and mode of rise and fall of tide. 


Il. Functions of the bed and shores of the sea. 
1. Form of the bed of the sea, declivity of shore, and depth of 

water. 

2. Lithological character of shore and of sea-bottom. 

3. Influence of fresh water, and consequent relative saltness of 
the water of the sea. 

4. Breadth of strand left uncovered at ebb tide, as dependent 
upon the inclination of the coast. 

o. Height and character of flood-tide at different seasons, «ce. 


Ill. Pure occanie functions. 


Chemical composition of the salts. 
2. Currents produced by difference in the amount of salt. 


LV. Lunetions of depth. 
1. Zone or strata climate. 
a. Mean temperature of each zone or stratum of water. 
b, Extreme temperatures and differences. 
e. Rapidity of changes of temperature. 
d, Distribution of temperature in the seasons. 

2. Extension of the undulatory motion of the tides, currents, €e. 
in depth, or commencement of absolute stilluess in the 
water. 

De Transmission: of light, &e. 

4, Percentage of s alt, and specific gravity of water. 

5. Pressure at different depths. 

6. Whether plants or animals are always immersed, or idee 
they are uncovered at ebb-tide, and how long, according 
to seasons and hours of day and night. 
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From this summary of influencing causes it will at once be seen 
that the author had to institute a complete serics ri ge obser- 
vations upon the temperature of the air and water, the baromctric 
height, winds, tides, and currents, the saltness and s specific : eravity of 
the sea, the transparency of the sea, the geological character of the 
rocks, &e, Although the collection of satisfactory data upon all these 
Important points would require more time than Dr. Lorenz was able 
to devote to it, yet the chapters on winds, and on the temperature 
and currents of the sea, are full of interesting facts to the meteorolo- 
eist. It would be beyond our scope to discuss this interesting book 
in detail, but there are one or two points which we may notice. 

The author, in his section on the colour of the sea, seems to 
think that the red r: ays, which, as the least refrangible, ought to reach 
the greatest depth, are absorbed or dispersed before they penetrate 
very far down, and consequently that any theory which would ex- 
plain the colour that prevails at certain depths by the refrangi- 
bility alone must be erroneous. Ie does not therefore admit, with 
(Ersted, that the prevailing colour of the deep sea is red; and he 
thinks that the red colour observed by divers is subjective, and pro- 
duced by the pressure of blood. ‘The “ purpurne Finsterniss’ of 
Schiller must therefore be looked upon as a beautiful poetic fiction. 
We do not think the observation of Halley in the diving-bell can 
be explained by subjective effects ; and at all events the question 
is still open. It is a very important one, and deserves to be solved, 
as we think it might be by means of photography. 

Dr. Lorenz has not determined the nature and amount of the 
gases dissolved in the water, especially at different depths. Consi- 
dering the functions which oxygen and carbonic acid play in the 
erowth of plants and the respiration of animals, this is a serious 
omission. It would require, however, a great deal of labour and skill 
to make experiments of this kind at all likely to be of any use, and 
Dr. Lorenz, from some expressions in his book, does not seem to be 
chemist enough to undertake them. 

Professor Edward Forbes recognised four zones of depth: 1. the 
littoral zone, or the tract between high and low tide ; 2. the Jamina- 
rian zone, from low water to 15 fathoms; 8. the coralline zone, 
from 15 to 50 fathoms ; and 4. the deep-sea coral zone, from 50 to 
100 fathoms and beyond. Dr. Lorenz uses the word region for zone, 
and it is, we think, to be preferred. For plants he recognises six 
regions or zones, and for animals seven, as follow: 

1. Supra-littoral. Pants. 

2. Littoral region uncovered at low water. 

3. Littoral region covered at low water, from mean of ebb-tide to 
© fathoms. 

4, Upper deciivial, from 2 to 15 fathoms, 

Lower declivial, and sea-bottom of middle depth, from 15 to 
oo fathoms, 
6. Deep-sea bottom, 60 fathoms, 
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1. Supra-littoral. 
2. Littoral rezion uncovered at low water. 

0. Littoral region covered at low water, from low-water mark to 
2 fathoms. 

4. Sub-littoral, from 2 to 10 fathoms. 

2. Upper declivial, from 10 to 20 fathoms. 

6. Lower declivial, 20 to 45 fathoms. 

Deep-sea bottom, 45 to 75 fathoms. 


4 


some plant or animal occurring there in creat abundance and vigour. 
The number of marine plants examined and tabulated is 515, of 
which 265 are isocarps and heterocarps, which alone were used in 
the establishment of the revions and facies, and 250 diatomacea. 
His animal regions are of course founded upon those species which 
attach themselves to the rocks, or bury themselves in the mud, &e.; 


Ife divides each region into a number of facies, characterised by 


but he also discusses the distribution of those which swim about. 
He divides the latter into Pelagian, or those which swim over large 
areas of the sea, and those which inhabit limited basins, and which 
he therefore proposes to call Koilomatophile, from KolAwua. 

Forbes’s hypothesis, that those species which have the greatest 
vertical distribution have also the widest horizontal range, is sup- 
ported by the distribution of the algee in the Gulf of Quarnero. If 
we look upon the Celtic-Lusitanian province—to adopt Forbes and 
Godwin-Austin’s nomenclature of the different zoological provinces 
into which the seas may be divided—as closely allied with the Medi- 
terranean, and call the two the middle Europzo-Atlantic province, 
in contradistinction to the general Europzeo-Atlantic—that is the 
Lusitanian, Celtic, and or AP aes the distribution of the 
animals will also accord with Forbes's rule. 





= 


58. Two additional parts of the Fossil Flora of the Rajmahal Hills 
have arrived since the notice of that important work in our last 
Number. We there described the curious geological circumstances 
under which the pli ant-beds occur, and mentioned that the charac- 
teristic features of the flora, especially as regards the number of in- 
dividual plants, was the predominance of Cyc ades. Here we need 
only notice the contents of the new parts. The anions of the species 
of the fi amily just mentioned is completed in Part 1V., which is chiefly 
occupied with the genus Paleozamia. This genus was established 
in 1837 by Endlicher, for the reception of certain fossil fronds and 
leaves which had been referred to the Cycadex, and also to the ferns 
(Otopteris), such as some referred by A. Brongni: rt to Zamia, - 
by Lindley and Ifutton to Ferns. Until the fronds are found i 

connection with their organs of fructification, 1 must, however, re- 
main uncertain to which of those families they belons, especi: uly the 
Opteroid division: the authors have followed the authority of Alex. 
Brongniart in placing them in the Cycaleacer. Professor Morris, 
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unaware of what Endlicher had done, formed shortly after a genus 
Ptilophvllum for the reception of a number of plants brought from 
Cutch by Colonel Gri ant, and others given him for description by 
Mr. Lonsdale, and differing in their foliation from the ordinary fronds 
of Zamia. Dr. F. Braun, in 1545, proposed for the same group of 
plants the generic name Otazamites, which has been adopted by 
Brongniart. The authors have, however, very properly taken [End- 
licher’s name, and propose to divide the group into sections according 
to the mode of foliation of the pinne: a, Ptilophyllum, with lnear 
pinne; 4, Otazamites, with lanceolate pinne; and ec, Sphenozamitcs, 
with ovate pinne, In our former notice we mentione a the occurrence 
of Paleozamia in the district of Trichinopoly, and alluded generally 
to the in iportance of these Rajmahal fossils in the coirdination of 
the Indian series of rocks with those of Europe. One of the species 
described in Part IV. the authors consider to be the oe 
brevifolium of Braun, which occurs at Veitlahm, near Culmbach, 
Bavaria, in beds which are variously referred to the upper part of te 
Keuper and the lower part of the Lias. A well-marked variety 0 
Paleozamia acutifolium of Morris, var. conferta, appears to agree 
generally with the Zamia pectinata (Lindl. and Hut.) of the Stones- 
field slate. Another plant belonging to the new cenus Stangerites, 
established by Bornemann in 1856, the Stangerites MC lellandi 
(Teniopteris acuminata of Dr. M’Clelland), bears a marked resem- 
blance to the Teniopteris Haidingeri of Ettingshausen, from the Lias 
of Waidhoten in Austria. It is probable that these beds are there- 
fore oolithic; and while in Europe Palrozamia indicates lower or 
middle Oolite, they may have lived longer in India, and belong to 
the upper Oolite. No reference 1s made to the Trichinopoly beds 
containing Paleezamia; it will be interesting to know whether they 
correspond to any European or Raji: ahal species 
Next to the ee mges nce of Cycadex, a intial facies is given 

to the Rajmahal Flora by the ferns. In Part V. we have decry 
tions (the figures are in Part 1V.) of two new species, established by 
Professor Morris, of the Dictyopteris of Gutbier, established in 1835 
for the reception of some remarkable leaves from the coal formation 
of Zwickaw. This genus belongs to the group of Neuropteridex; and 
all the species hitherto noticed in Europe,—which are few,—belong 
to the true coal measures. Professor Oldham considers, however, 
that the Indian plants are not ferns, but Cycads; and he proposes, in 
case further researches should prove his views correct, to include 
them ina new genus Dictyozamites, which would indicate the fern 
character of their nervation, while placing them among the Cyeads. 
In the special beds in which they occur no other fern has been found. 
If they be found to be Cyeads, it will remove the dithculty of the 
alliance between a coal-measure type and an oolithic one. The 
plates of Part V. contain figures of several new species of Pecopteris 
established by the authors. It is very inconvenient to separate the 
text from the piates. 
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o9. M. Cotteau, the distinguished paleontologist, who has under- 
taken the task of continuing M. d’Onrbigny’s great work the Palv- 
ontoloyie Frangaise, and who is known especially for his researches 
upon fossil Nchinodermata, has publish ed a mono graph of the latter 
class of fossils found in the Pyrenees. The total number of Echino- 
dermata belonging to the region of the l'rench Pyrenees in the de- 
partments of the Basses-P yreneées, Landes, Hautes-Pyréncées, Haute- 
Garonne, Ariege, Aude, and Pyré neces Orie ntales, is 171, distributed 
in 54 genera, Of these, 19, comprising 37 species, are character- 
istic of the cretaceous formation, and not found in the tertiary ; 
26 genera, comprising 71 species, are peculiar to the tertiary; 9 
genera, CO} —— x 36 species, are common to the cretaceous and ter- 
tlary. {the 102 tertiary Echinodermata, 95 are Eocene (nummu- 
litic pon and ee Y belong to the Meiocene. Of the same 102 
species, 83 are peculiar to the region of the Pyrenees, and belong to 
the nummulitic fauna, with the ne of the two species Cono- 
clypeus Semiglobus and ( /idaris Paulensis, which are Meiocenes. Only 
19 species are found in other localities than the Pyrenees. This 
shows how well marked the tertiary fauna is. Of the 19 which 
occur elsewhere, 12 belong to the lower tertiary, and 7 only occur in 
the Metocene. The species are very unequally en in the 
seven departments comprising ¢ the region; the majority of the spec les 
group themselves in localities which are peeuli: ur, SO that ‘the number 
common to the different dep: iwtinents is relative ly limited. 

[In 1856 M. Cotteau in conjunction with M. “Leymerie published 
in the Bulletin de la Soewte Gvologique de France a catalogue of the 
fossil Echinodermata of the Pyrenees (2™® sér. t. xii. p. 319). This 
catalogue mentioned 98 species, belonging to 40 at aa so that the 
present monograp his a great advance upon the catalogue. 

The nummulitie Echinodermata are zool ywrically as well as geo- 
Jozically important. M. Cotteau mentions, for instance, the new 
bizarre genus Brissopatagus, which has only two species as yet, 5. 
Caumonti from Biarritz, and a second from the inferior tertiary of 
Tjidamar in the island of Java, described and figured by M. Herk- 
lot in his Fosstles de Java (Echinodermes, p. 13, pl. il. fig. 2), 
which AM. Cotteau now proposes to call B. Javanicus: only a single 
specimen of each is yet known. According to M. Cotteau, at no 
epoch nor at any other place were Echinodermata developed in such 
numbers and variety as at Biarritz ; 23 genera, comprising 43 spe- 
cies, are found in this single locality in a space of scarcely two kuilo- 
mctres, and the number will no doubt be largely increas sed. 

Che illustrations are entirely taken from the terti: ry specimens, S 
and only short descriptions are given of the new cretaceous species, 
because they are to be figured either in the volume in course of 
publication ‘of the Paléonto logie Francaise, or in the sup plement to 
it This appears to us a very unsatistactory way of preparing a 
monograph, which, if it means any thing, is intended to contain all 
the information required upon the sulbject,—descriptions, figures, 
synonyms. ‘The last the author does not give, because it would 
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crease the size of his book; but the omission renders the book 
lese 
almost useless. 


60. A compact handbook of zoolozy, containing condensed but 
complete, and, above all, clearly written descriptions, founded upon 
the whole form of the animals, and upon their degree of morpholo- 
gical development, of the several orders, classes, families, and genera 
(at least where it is practicable, which it would not be in the case 
of the insects), and brought up to the present state of science, is a 
great desideratum at this moment. Ifthe names of authors could 
be taken as guarantee, three such men as Professors Peters, Carus, 
and Gerstaecker ought to be able to supply the want. The second 
volume of their Handbook, which has been published before the first, 
promises to be an excellent and useful book, It contains the: Ar- 
thropoda (insects, Myriopoda, Arachnoidea, and Crustacea), by Prof. 
ee and the Rotatoria, Vermes Echinodermata, Ccelente- 

ata, and Protozoa, by Prof. Carus. The first volume will contain 
the Vertebrata, by Prof. Peters; and the Mollusca, by Prof. Carus. 
Until we have the entire work before us we shall not be able to 
discuss the plan upon which it is framed, or the principles of the 
Classification adopted in it. ‘The literature of each group appears to 
be very carefully given. 


. M. Lerebouillet’s memoir on the comparative embryology 
of the ae and perch, taken as examples of the type of the Verte- 
brata, and of the lobster, as one for that of the Articulata, has at 
length been published, in vol. xvii. of the Memoitres presentés par 
divers savants étrangers &@ Académie des Sciences. The chiet’ re- 
sults of those valuable and laborious investigations are already to 
some extent known by notices and abstracts ; we need not there- 
fore attempt an abstract here, especially as our space would be too 
limited to give an adequate one. It is worth while, however, to give 
the opinion which M. Lerebouillet has come to as the final result of 
his labours upon the subject to which M. de Blainville’s Principes 
de Zooclassie belongs. He says, “In the presence of differences [ of 
embryonic development] so fundamental, one is forced to renounce 
the idea of a unique plan in the formation of animals ; while the 
existence of several plans, that 1s to say, of types, is made evident 
by all the facts. This, however, does not amount to saying that we 
should reject the unity of creation ; this idea is too grand and too 
beautiful not to be true. But this creative unity, it 1s not in the 
forms that we should seek it, nor in the order which Nature follows 
for the constitution of beings. It is in the organic element itself, in 
the cell that it resides. he cell is the base of all organisation, 
Vegetable as well as animal; it has the s same general constitution in 
both kingdoms ; but it is endowed with very different properties, 
according to which it dev elopes itself, and anultipli es itself'in a de- 
terminate direction—a direction which varies according t to the ani- 


mal, or according to the organ of which it forms a part. 


- 
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The speciality of Vienna science is undoubtedly mineralogy. 
ei: 1s : shown not only by the number of valuable memoirs which are 
read to the Academy of that city, but also by the number of text- 
books which issue from its press. We have a new one now from 
Dr. Tschermak, whose name is favourably known by his crystallo- 
rraphic papers. It is a small work of only 218 pages, and is con- 
quently a mere introduction; in this respect, however, it is ver 
good, except in the systematic mineralogy. ‘The crysti oer: aphy is 
very full and very clearly written, and we are glad to find that the 
author uses the symbols of Professor Naumann with only here and 
there an advantageous modification. His classification of minerals 
is peculiar; it may be practically useful for finding out a mineral, 
but assuredly it is very unscientific, and must tend to perpetuate 
the evil of “ natural-history” ideas among students. Minerals are 
chemical compounds formed in nature. Why should this mode ot 
formation separate them from those which the chemist makes in a 
laboratory? It is to be hoped that the reform in crystallographic 
symbols which the adoption, by the author and others, of those pro- 
posed by Professor Naumann indicates, may soon extend itself’ to 
the classification of minerals also, and that the “ natural- -history” 
method may disappear from its last resting-place, Vienna, also. 


(y 
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. Professor Dana has written a Manual on Geology as a com- 
rade to his well-known one on Mineralogy, the readers of which 
necd not be told that the new work represents the actual condition 
of the fundamental faets of the science, as far as labour and research 
can accomplish it. Manuals of geology used to be manuals of cer- 
tain divisions of it, such as dynamical or historical geology, rather 
than expositions of the whole science. Latterly, however, the text- 
books have been greatly improved in this respect. ‘Take, for example, 
Professor Jukes’s Student's J/anwal, in which the subject is divided 
into three paris, —Geognosy, Palxontology, and the History of the 
Formation of the Crust of the Earth. Under G Geognosy he includes 
Litholozy, which embraces Mineralogy,—the origin, classification, 
and determination of rocks; Petrology, which esenenen the forma- 
tion, movements, and disturbances of the earth’s crust, including 
jointing, cleavage, faulting, denudation, formation of igneous rocks, 
orography, and mineral veins. We know of no book in which the 
kind of information here included under the head Geognosy cou!d 
be found in a compact and “intelligil le form before the appearance 
of Professor Jukes’s book, and yet this is the most important part for 
the student. 

Professor Dana adopts a somewhat similar classification to Pro- 
fessor Jukes, and, like him, is very full upon all the kind of knowle: lee 
ne which we have just alluded. He extends the domain of geology, 
however, by very properly including physical geography ; and instead 
of grouping together under one he id all the subjec ts which Professor 
Jukes includes under petrology, he puts every thing concerning 
the composition and structure of rocks under the head of lithology ; 
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and under the head of dynamical geology he discusses, at the end, 
the movements of the earth’s crust, and the action of water, heat, 
&c., upon it. His divisions are consequently : I. Physiographic geo- 
logy, or a survey of the earth’s features, including orogra phy, hydro- 
graphy, and climatography ; Il. Lithological ceology, mine} ralogy, 

lithology properly so called,—that 1s, the composition and charac- 
ters of stones, and the arrangements, structure, and accidents of 
rock masses; ILI. Historical geology, which includes both paleon- 
tology and the laws of the progress of life and strategraphical geo- 
logy ; or, strictly speaking, it is what M. d’Archiac would call 
strategr: iphic pe leontolc very; and IV. Dynamical geology, or an ac- 
count of the agencies that have produced ceologic: il ef nges s, and 
the laws and methods of their action, such as the action of ile, 
coheston or crystallisation, the atmosphere, water, heat, movements 
of the earth’s crust. [Irom this analysis it will be seen that the 
plan is very philosophical; and the whole book is so excellent that 
we shall run no risk of seeming to depreciate it if we point out a few 
of its defects. 

For geological purposes, we think the classification of minerals 
which the author has adopted very bad. Chemistry supplies the 
proper principles of mineralogical classification. Professor Dana 
classifies rocks into four great divisions: 1. fragmental rocks, ex- 
clusive of limestones; 2. metamorphic or crystalline rocks; 3. lime- 
stone rocks; and 4, igneous rocks. He su bdivides his metamorp hic 

class into seven groups: 1. mica-bearing rocks; 2. hornblendic rocks; 
o. felspathic, epidotic, and garnet rocks; 4. badion macgnesian rocks; 
9. hydrous aluminous rocks ; 6. quartz rocks; and 7. iron rocks. 
Under igneous rocks he includes felspathic trap, phonolite, trachyte, 
and melaphryte. According to this classification granite and clay 
slate are put into the same group as the mica-bearing series ; and 
eranite, syenite, and diorite, or greenstones, are considered to be 
metamorphic rocks. In other words, all, or nearly all, the felspathic 
and hornblendic rocks of the paleozoic age are metamorphic. ‘This 
may be so, but it is not yet proved; and until it is we think it would 
be better to classify them upon some other principle, such as their 
mineralogical constituents, which would leave their mode of genesis 
undetermined. 

In his dynamical geology the Professor looks upon metamorphism 
as the result of a heat less than that of fusion, in conjunction with 
pressure, and always in the presence of moisture. He appears to 
think that very few dykes or veins have been filled by injection, 
and that in most cases the matters were carried there in solution. 
It so, why was heat necessary at all? When we know something 
more about the solubility of substances at high temperatures, and 
the action of water at those temperatures, the super-heated steam or 
water metamorphism will disappear in turn like the igneous one. 
We do not know what our author calls felspathic trap; but if it 
be any thing like what we have under that name in Europe, it 1s 
much more likely to be a metamorphic rock than diorite. He ap- 
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pears to have adopted in great part many of the views of Mr. Sterry 
Hunt. 

In the historical geology his classification is based upon Ameri- 
ean examples, though these are cobrdinated with the European ones. 
Hlis nomenciature is very good. Thus, his palwozoic time has three 
aves,—Silurian, Devoman, and Carboniferous,—the Silurian being 
divided into upper and lower, and the Carboniferous into subear- 
boniferous and carboniferous proper, or coal measures. Each age 
is divided into periods, which are named from some locality where 
the rocks belonging to it are characteristically developed, such as 
the Potsdam period. The periods, again, ine lude epochs or forma- 
tions, such as the calciferous epoch. Although the circumstance of 
the strategraphical part being founded upon American geology unsuits 
it in some respect for the use of English students, yet, as the author 
says, American geological history affords the best basis fora text- 
book of the Tr Owing to a peculiar simplicity and unity which 
it offers, it may be consulted with advantage; and indeed, in conse- 
quence of the codrdination of American and Europe: in geol ogy, it is 
indispensable to every student who wishes to acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject. 

On the formation of river-valleys, now so much discussed, Pro- 
fessor Dana appears to adopt fully ‘the erosion theory. The rivers 
of America certainly offer stkios proofs in favour of this view; 
and Lieutenant Ives’s Colorado ex xpedition has made us acquainted 
with eroded river-valleys on such a scale of grandeur as to set aside 
completely all objections which might be made to the erosion an 
on the ground of the inadequacy of water to wear out a wide valley 
in hard rocks. Dr. Newberry, geo logist to that expedition, has de- 
scribed the remarkable Cafion of the Colorado between long. 110 
and 115° W. It is 800 miles long, and has walls of rock from 5060 
to 6000 feet high, affording sections of nearly horizontal rocks from 
the granite to the top of the carboniferous formation, and higher up 
the course of the river to the top of the cretaceous. The granite has 
been excavated in some places to a depth of nearly 1000 feet; above 
this there are from 2000 to 2500 feet of P: ileeozoie rock, sandstones, 
shales, and limestone, 1000 feet of probably subcarboniferous lime- 
stone, and 1200 feet of carboniferous sandstones and limestone ; and 
all excavated, in the opinion of Dr. Newberry, by the slow action of 
running water. 

We may add that Professor Dana’s book is admirably illustrated 
by more than 1000 well-executed wood-engravings, chiefly taken from 
American sources ; and being printed in two kinds of type, it can be 
made to serve two classes of students, the portion in smaller type 
giving details which the junior student, or those who only intend to 
acquire a general notion of the subject, may pass over. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A sEssiIoN which had been opened by a speech containing few 

promises was fitly closed by a message recording but scanty per- 

formance. The Queen was able to congratulate 

The Close of the parliament on the diminution of distress in the 

Session. manufacturing districts, on the continued prosperity 

of the country at large, in spite of the local suifer- 

ing caused by the civil war in North Americ: a, and on the improve- 

ment, “social, commercial, and financial,” of our East-Indian pos- 

sessions ; but the only measures which could claim to be singled out 

from among the crowd of bills which had received the roy: al assent 

were those which provided for the fortification of the dockyards, 

the revision of the statute-law, the augmentation of certain small 
benefices, and the future regulation of the volunteer force. 


The Fortifications Bill was opposed in the House of Commons 
on different, and to some extent conflicting, erounds. On the mo- 
tion for the second reading on the 9th of July, Sir 
Fortifications. F. Smith proposed as an amendment, “ That no 
further expenditure be incurred for the present upon 
that part of the project for fortifications which is based on the 
assumption that an enemy might land in force and attempt to be- 
siege Portsmouth and Plymouth, except on such works as are in a 
very advanced state of progress.” The main argument in support 
of the amendment resolved itself into two alternatives ;—either 
we shall be able to prevent an invading force from landing at all, 
or, if we fail in that, it will at once push on for London without 
spending time in laying siege to Portsmouth or Plymouth. If 
there is no Invasion, it was argued, the dockyards will be in no 
danger from the land side, and the money spent on this kind 
defence will consequently be wasted ; if there is an invasion, it 
will be worse than wasted, because when the forts are built they 
must be garrisoned, and we shall have to find troops for that purpose 
at the very moment when we want every available man to meet the 
enemy in the field. And even if these calculations should prove 
mistaken, and the 2» dockyards should happen to be attacked ar na | . 
destroyed, still, it was said, the loss would not be very great, 
there are private shipyards enough for every purpose in the loa. y> 
and the Government would only have to give its orders to them. 
Although the answers to these objections have all been given long 
Ago, they have not lost any of their effectiveness. The English 
fleet has other work to do than simply to protect our own shores. 
It is a hard matter to persuade the colonies to undertake a fair 
share of their military defence, and it has not even been suggested 
that they should also keep up a navy. It would hardly tend to 
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the successful conduct, even of a purely defensive war, to shut out 
our ships from all possibility of offensive operations ; and it is 
tolerably clear that our maritime superiority, even if it is retained 
to the fullest extent, will be taxed with sutticient severity if it has 
only to keep alive our commerce, protect our outlying dependen- 
cies, and blockade hostile ports. ‘To maintain a navy which shall 
discly aree all these offices, and at the same time include a Channel 
fleet large enough to make invasion an impossibility, would swell 
the naval estimates to a bulk hardly accordant with the views ot 
those economists whose enthusiasm for additional ships is never to 
be relied on except for the moment when they are trying to reduce 
some item of military expenditure. If we assume an invading 
army once landed on the south coast, the probability of its march- 
ing on London without stopping to attack Portsmouth would be 
very small, if the latter town were left wholly undefended, since it is 
only the time and difficulty of reducing it which would be likely 
to make the atte mpt unadvisable. Perh aps, however, the greatest 
danger to which the dockyards would be exposed is the sudden 
landing of a small force of 20,000 or 25,000 men. The induce- 
ment to the enemy to adopt such a course would be in proportion 
to the difficulties in the way of an invasion in force; and, with a 
coast of 300 miles of possible landing-ground, it would not be a 
hard task to keep the attention both of our fleet and of our army 
fixed on some other point, while a cowp de main was tried on 
Portsmouth or Plymouth. If it were successful, the material loss 
might be immense, while the moral effect would be most disastrous ; 
and even if individual enterprise could still supply us with ships, 
we should only have to fortify private instead of government yards. 
As to the supposed diffic ulty of finding men to garrison the forts 
when built, it implies, if it is to have any weight at all, that all 
the troops at our disposal will be fit for an immediate engagement 
in the field, So far as our regular soldiers are concerned, we may 
hope that this will be the case, but among our militiamen an d 
volunteers there must always be a large proportion either of raw 
recruits or of inferior material ; and we may well be glad of the 
additional aid of iron casemates and stone walls when we have 
to trust to such elements as these against a picked and veteran 
army. 

The second reading of the bill was carried by 130 votes against 
61, and on the 13th of July the House went into committee. At this 
stage, the principal opposition was to the items in the schedule re- 
lating to the forts at Spithead. In the former debate, Mr. Cobden 
had said, that if it were a question as to what forts shield be esta- 
blished on the sea-coast, he should be the last person to presume 
to offer an opinion ; but this scruple apparently did not extend to 
the other members who voted with him. The defences of Ports- 
mouth towards the sea met with the same opposition from the 
same opponents as the defences on the land side. The width of 
the channel at Spithead is about 2000 yards ; and it was asverted 
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to be useless to build forts on each side, since our heaviest guns 
will not penetrate iron-plated ships at more than 800 yards, which 
would leave an unprotected channel 400 yards across, In the 
present state of our artillery experiments, this objection might 
have had considerable weight if it had ever been intended to rest 
the defence of Portsmouth on land fortifications alone. But as the 
entire omission of floating defences tormed no part of the govern- 
ment scheme, a sufficient answer was ready. It is true that with 
the cuns we now have, the forts will only cover four-fitths of the 
space lying between them; but as we only look to them for the 
partial protection of the harbour, we are quite satisfied that thev 
will do so much. Their fire will confine an enemy’s ships to the 
narrow channel in the centre, and will thus enable us to concen- 
trate cur moveable batteries on a passage of 400 yards wide misiead 
of on one of 2000. This reasoning would justify the construction 
of the forts at Spithead, even if there were ground to suppose that 
we had pushed improvements im artillery to the farthest extent. 
In truth, however, the probabilities seem all the other way. When 
the same question was discussed in the House of Commons last 
vear, the Warrior target had only been penetrated at a distance of 
200 yards. Before the debate of this year, that distance had been 
increased to 800 yards. This was with a 120-pounder; and the 
artillery officers engaged in carrying on the experiments at Shoe- 
buryness have every confidence that a 500-pounder cun will pro- 
duce an equal effect at a distance of 1500 yards. The great and, 
so far as we can see, the permanent advantage of forts over ships 
is that in the former case we have only to provide the guns; in 
the Jatter we have also to devise ships strong enough to carry 
them: and it does not seem likely that the improvements in ship- 
building, great as they have been in the last few years, can keep 
pace with the improvements in the manufacture of artillery. At 
all events, the whole science of building iron-clad ships is in a 
transition state, and money expended in that way this year may 
turn out two years hence to have been utterly wasted; whereas 
fortifications will carry one kind of gun as well as another. They 
are a permanent clement in the constantly changing principles of 
defence against an Invasion. 


In the twenty-nine weeks ending in June ]865 there had 
been a decrease in the number of paupers in the 


Distress in eytton district, amounting to 110,580. In the first 


the Cotton 


District three weeks of July there was a further decrease of 
14.890 ; but here the tide seemed to be again about 


to flow. In the fourth week of July there was an increase of 280, 
which was swelled in the fifth week by 1290 more. In the first 
week of August the reaction seemed to be checked, and the returns 
once more showed a decrease, though only to the amount of 20; 
but in the second week there was again an increase of 180, From 
that time forward the returns have continued favourable. In the 
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third week the decrease was 1130; and in the fourth week 780. In 
the first week of September the decrease was 1710; 
490 ; and in the third, 2150. 

The progress of affairs, however, has really been more favour- 
able and more constant than appears by these statistics. The dis- 
tressed operatives receive aid partly, like ordinary paupers, from 
the boards of guardians, partly from the local relief committees, 
and partly from both these sources combined. During the win- 
ter, when the distress was at its worst, and the local committees 
were in full work, the number entirely supported by them was 
more than half the whole number relieved. As the state of the 
cotton districts improved, and work became more abundant, this 
proportion gradually and by midsummer only about a 
third of the operatives were dependent on the local committees 
solely. Under these circumstances many of them closed their ac- 
counts, and handed over their remaining clients to the boards 
cuardians, thus increasing the pressure on the rates, and giving an 
apparent increase to the amount of pauperism shown by the Poor- 
Law returns. The ectual number of persons in receipt of relief 
from all sources during the first eight months of the present year 
is Shown by the following table. It will be seen that though in 
the first column there has been an increase since May, the total 
nwuber relieved has gone on steadily decreasing from month to 
month. 


in the second, 


lessened, 


From Guardians From both From Local Total 

(out-door) Guardians and Committees Number 

only, Local Committees. only, relieved. 

January §2,156—«. 158,889 235.741 456,786 
Kebruary . 65,946 . 141,019 233.004 440,529 
March — 70,500 . 183,002 .. 992.91)9 426,411 
April 69,015 ~ 114,657 ~ 180,247 d04,419 
May 67,766 ; J3,124 .. 133,391 294,281 
June : 03,268 » eayeew Se 104.792 ; 296,230 
July SALT. 90,718 .. 78,980 214,115 
August 85,264 . 49,094 . 70,405 205,261 


At the end of February last there were 507,512 operatives 


at work 


eether. 
risen to 
time: 


362,697,— 


while 


242 


in the cotton-mills,—1l141,587 
166,225 working short time: 


working 
and 259,751 were 
By the beginning of September the number at work had 
4446 working full time, 
the number out of work altogether was only 171,990. 


full time, 
out of work alto- 


and 120 


and 


29 l short 


It is still, perhaps, too early to form any judgment on the pro- 


The statistics of the 
actual cotton supply up to this time are not very 


spects of Laneashire for the coming winter 


Supply of 
Cotton. 


Kingdom was 6,897,897 cwt. 


encouraging. 


[n the first half of 1861 the 


total 


amount of raw cotton imported into the United 


Of this there came from 
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The United States. ‘ ‘ ~ 98,874,435 ewt 
British India ‘ ‘ . ; 695,542 ,, 
Egypt ’ . ‘ , ‘ : 205,915 ,; 
Brazil ‘ ‘ . ‘ , ; 92,069 ,, 
Other countries . ‘ : : ‘ 29,400 ,, 


In the first half of 1862 the total imports had fallen to 1,652,733 
ewt., aud the proportion contributed by the different cotton-grow- 
ing countries was as follows :— 


United States ‘ ; ; ; ; 37,288 ewt. 
British India ‘ ; ; » LROL427 ,, 
Egypt ‘ ‘ : : i ‘ vO8,472 ,, 
Brazil ‘ ° ° ; ° . 103, ea * 
Other countries ‘ : . ‘ 142,254 - 


oo 


In the first half of the present year the total supply was 2,134,775 
ewt., the respective imports being :— 


United States. ‘ : . . 6, 
British India ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 1,204,763 ,, 
3) 


Egypt e ° e * ° e 44.0, 5 ] 39 
Brazil ° ° . . e * 120,452 *9 
Other countries . J ‘ : ° JIi,dla,, 


These figures indicate, no doubt, a certain progress in the work 
of making up for the great deficiency of American cotton. But it 
is not very rapid progress. In India the ratio of increase in the 
three years may be put roughly at 70, 100, 120 ; in Egypt, at 20, 
36, 44 ; in Brazil, at 5,10, 12. Thus, under the sudden pressure 
of high prices, India increased its supply in 1862 by more than one- 
fourth, Egypt and Brazil by nearly half; but the impetus had lost 
much of its force by 1863, for the increase in India and Brazil was 
only about one-fifth, and in Egypt about one-fourth. Although 
the aggregate supply from other countries 1s still small, some of the 
items are encouraging. From Turkey, which in 1861 sent only 
181 ewt., there came 19,269 ewt. in 1862, and 37,465 ewt. in 1863, 
China, which exported no cotton in 1861, and only 143 ewt. in 
1862, contributed 110,469 ewt. in 1863. The supply from the 
Cape of Good Hope, which in 1861 and 1862 was only 212 ewt., 
and 1,510 ewt., rose in 18638 to 37,463 ewt.; and Barbados appears 
in the market for the first time in the present year with 16,517 ewt. 
For next year the Cotton Supply Association holds out brighter 
promises. The Indian supply is te be increased by 250,000 bales, 
and from Turkey we are to receive 300,000 bales. If we reckon 
only 250 Ibs. to the bale, this will give us something lke a total 
increase of 1,500,000 ewt. With this amount it is reckoned that 
the mills will be able to work 44 days a-week; and though the 
Indian crop will not arrive till nearly ciiomminan: the Mediter- 
ranean supply will be available by January, so that in the very 
depth of the winter three-fourths of the distress will be at an end, 
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It will be observed, however, that these hopeful calculations are all 
based on the supposition that as soon as there is cotton to be had 
it will pay the manufacturers to work it up. Very little is said 
about prices or about where the demand for our manufactured goods 
is to come from. But these are very important elements in the 
account, and there is a very intimate connection between them. 
It is araued, indeed, that as during this last year we have paid to 
India for ceiiben 20) ,000,0007. more than heretofore, a great part 
of that outlay must come back to us in the shape of payment for 
manufactured goods. But this does not seem by any means a 
certainty. We have, it is true, been enabled of late years to push 
the sale of Manchester goods into many parts of India, but this 
has only been effected by underselling the native manufacturer. 
We did this when American cotton was selling at 6d. a pound ; it 
does not follow that we shall continue to do it when we have to 
buy inferior cotton at a higher price. 

Apart from the possibility of work being thus resumed, the 
immediate future of the cotton district is not cheering. During 
the last winter the savings of the poor were, in many cases, not 
all spent; the shopkeepers were still in a position to give some 
credit ; and the charitable feeling of the country was in its first 
fervour. Now, all these conditions are changed. ‘The poor have 
exhausted their own resources ; the small tradesmen are reduced 
almost to pauperism ; and it is hardly probable that the amount 
of subscriptions will at all equal the vast contribution of last year. 
On the other hand, the harvest has been abundant, and food wall 
be cheap; the Central Relief Committee have a balance in hand 
amounting, on the 14th of August, to 299,853. ; and the provision 
of a million and a half of money, to be expended on public works 
in the distressed districts, can hardly fail to create employment 
for a large section of the population. Much of this Jabour must 
doubtless be of a kind which can only benefit the skilled work- 
iman; but even in this case a large class of persons, who might 
otherwise have increased the pressure upon the rates, will be able 
to support themselves and their families ; and there will also bea 
considerable demand for unskilled labour in addition. Whether 
by these aids alone Lancashire will be enabled to tide over another 
winter can hardly be determined until the predictions of mills re- 
opened and operatives again employed have been fulfilled or falsi- 


fied. 


On the 23d of July Sir Charles Wood brought forward the 
Indian Budget. The estimated revenue of India for the year 
1861-1862 was 42,911,0002 ; the actual revenue 
was 48,829,0001. The expenditure amounted to 
43,880,0002., leaving a deficit of 56,0004 In 
1862-3 the revenue, according to the Budget estimate—that 1s, 
the estimate laid by the Government of India before the Council 
of the Governor-General at the beginning of the financial year— 


Indian Finan- 
cial Statement. 








~ 
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amounted to 42,971,000/7. According to the regular estimate 
that is, the estimate made up shortly before the close of the year— 
it was 45,105,000/. ; and there is no doubt that the actual revenue 
will be found to have exceeded this latter sum. The expenditure 
was 43,825,0002,, leaving a surplus, even according to the estimated 
revenue, of 1,280,0002 For the year 1865-4 the Budget estimate 
1s 45,506,0002. ; and, judging from the experience of the preceding 
years, the actual revenue will probably be much in excess of this 
calculation. For the first time the Budget estimate of expenditure 
is below the estimated revenue, being only 44,490,000/. Having 
thus a probable surplus of 816,000/, the Indian Government have 
taken one per cent off the income-tax, and lowered the duties on 
iron and beer. These reductions amount to 385,0002, leaving a 
probable surplus of 480,0002 From 1859-60 to 1862-3 there was 
an increase in the revenue of 5,402,000/., and a decrease in the 
expenditure of 6,650,0007. The increase in the expenditure of 
the current year is chiefly shown in the items of public works, 
police, and courts of law. The local Indian navy has been dis- 
continued, as the protection of English interests in these seas now 
demands the presence of a more imposing force than the Indian 
Government can maintain, During 1862, 747 miles of railway 
were opened, and 759 in 1861 ; the whole distance now open being 
2500 miles. The traffic returns have risen from 890,000 in 1861-2, 
to 868,G00 in 1862-38, proportionately lessening the amount of gua- 
‘aniteed interest for the payment of which the Government is liable, 
Since 1861 451,0002, has been laid out by the Indian Government 
In making ne: wly d000 miles of road, more than half of which are 
open tor trattic ; while 100,0002. has been expended in improving 
the navigation of the Godavery river. 


German history presents few scenes more strange or more 
significant than the recent Conference of the Members of the Ger- 
manie Confederation to deliberate concerning its 

The Frankfort : ae fen 5 
Congress, Veform. It was an astonishing thing to see the 
princes and the magistrates of the free cities as- 
sembling at the invitation of the Emperor of Austria, under no 
immediate pressure from abroad, nor in obedience to an urgent 
popular movement. None of the sovereigns, except the King of 
Prussia, refused the invitation on any grounds of principle, and 
excepting two others, the King of Denmark, and the Prince of 
Lippe-Detmold, who rules about 400 square miles of federal terri- 
tory, none held aloof. All who came remained to the end, and 
committed themselves in detail to the various measures that were 
adopted. Only the grand-dukes of Baden, Mecklenbure-Schwerin, 
and Saxe-Weimar, and the Prince of Waldeck, gov erning altogether 
about 13,000 square miles, refused at the last moment to be bound 
to their word by signing the final protocol. In ten General Ses- 
sions, between the 16th of August and the Ist of September, the 
remaining confederate sovereigns completed a scheme of reform on 
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the basis of the Austrian proposals, and pledged themselves to its 
execution. The actual innovations in the existing constitution of 
the federal system are: the parliamentary representation of the 
nation in the central government, with supreme authority in a 
variety of matters; a federal tribunal formed of independent 
judges, to decide disputed questions in the name of the Coufedera- 
tion, partly judicially and partly as arbitrators ; the conversion of 
the Diet of thirty members acting on instructions into a directory 
of six sovereign princes, which, when equally divided, must decide 
according to the majority of the popul: ition represented by them ; 
and lastly, periodical conferences of the princes, which will have 
the influence ot a House of Peers over the initiative of the House 
of Deputies, but without any power over the executive directory. 

These institutions might have been made far more liberal, and 
yet they mark a very great advance in the constitutional lite of 
Germany. Prussia, after refusing to take part in the proceedings, 
proposes no better scheme. She has made play again and again 
with her conviction of the necessity of federal reform ; and now that 
a complete scheme of reform is presented to her, with the request 
that she will indieate the modifieations which she would exact as 
the condition of her acceptance, she declares that the moment for 
reforming the federal constitution has not arrived. Though un- 
successiul in inducing a single prince, by the circular of the oth of 
Aucust, to decline the imperial invitation, and unable by private 
intinence to detach any of her adherents from the Congress, Prus- 
sit now takes refuge in that provision of the constitution which 
requires absolute unanimity as the necessary condition of organic 
change, and which she has re pe edly denounced as the most per- 
hicious regulation of all. Her object 1s to delay the im nprovemen t 
of the federal system until on own constitutional difficulties are 
settled. On other oceasions the government of Berlin has refused 
to be controlled by the majority in the Diet ; but it now requires 
that the overwhe ‘ming majority, united in the work of reform, 
should submit to the refusal of an obstructive minority. For Prussia, 
together with all the partial dissenters from the Hrankfort plan, 
represents at the outside 17,500,000 of the federal population, 
scattered over several separate territories. But the federal territory 
subject to the princes who have adopted the eo of reform ex- 
tends uninterruptedly trom the Adriatic to the North Sea, and 
contains a population of 28,000,000, And if we reckon the additional 
power the two parties derive from possessions beyond the limits of 
the Contederation, the reforming party disposes of a population of 
00,000,000, whilst the fraginentary coulition ofits antagonists does 
not command above 25,000,000. 

This comparison of forces is the chief element in the question, 
so far as the rest of Murope is concerned. By a firmer consolidation 
of the federal system, which preserve s its character as a confedera- 
tion of sovereign states, and remodels it on constitutional princi- 
ples, there is some prospect that the practical object of its original 
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institution will be finally realised. That object was to form the 
passive centre and security of the balance of power in Europe. It 
has never yet been attained, and Germany has exercised no mode- 
rating influence in political attairs, because the federal constitution 
remained in the rudimentary and undeveloped state in which it 
was left by the Congress of Vienna. The Frankfort reforms are 
only the beginning of the further development and combination 
of the national economy of the Germans ; and, although they are 
confined to internal affairs , they are calculated to give the awk- 
ward and tottering edifice Sn solidity and vanubihine y requisite to 
secure to it its due w eight and importance in the present state of the 
world. ‘The aggressive Powers cannot of course be gratified at a 
change which does not affect the original design ond. character of 
the confeder: ation, and therefore gives no opening for international 
interference. On the other andl, the states of the second rank, 
—— feel the pressure of the military powers, will necessarily 

cravitate towards that great central body whose constitutional 
a at the same time federative character is an absolute cuarantee 
that Germany will never become formidable as a conquering state. 
But for Eneland especially the establishment of a great defensive 
union in the centre of Europe is of the highest importance, as a 
security against the preponderance of Russia and of France, and 
a guar: antee for the peace of Europe. 

It is not difficult to show not merely ideal shortcomings, but 
practical defects, in the Frankfort project. It would have been 
better if the original proposal of Austria had not been modified so 
as to serve as a compromise between divergent interests. Never- 
theless, the scheme adopted is a vast improv ement on the existing 
system, chietly because it places the federal government, by means 
of its liberal provisions, in harmony with the constitutional lite of 
the several states. This brings to an end a species of dualism which 
has been more injurious to Germany than that of Austria and 
Prussia. The constant and energetic action of Austria during the 
last few vears in favour of the reform of the federal system is of 
course intimately connected with the progress of the empire itself 
in the course of constitutional reform. And the more and more 
decided coalition between the middle states and Austria is prin- 
cipally due to the fact, that their constitutional habits place them 
more naturally in affinity with the honest development of popular 
institutions under Francis Joseph, than with the endeavour of 
Prussia to disguise the essentially absolutist and bureaucratic na- 
ture of the state by the counterteit drapery of liberal institutions. 
In addition to this, it is so certain that the constitutional develop- 
ment of the federal system must react on the progress of political 
freedom in the minor states, and secure its permanence, that 
Prussia is only able to conceal her opposition to the change beneath 
an impracticable theory. 

This was the reason of the long struggle between Prussia and 
the lesser states which were known as the W iirzburg alliance. 
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For a long time Prussia succeeded in representing their fidelity to 
the federal constitution as a hypoeritic: al attempt to preserve the 
absolute sovereignty of each minor state. This delusion lasted 
until the lesser ‘states, abandoning their purely defensive attitude 
towards the aggressive policy of Prussia, came forward with reform- 
ing schemes of their own, such as that of the Saxon minister, 
Baron Beust, in 1861. They provoked that note of Count Bern- 
stort, in December 1861, which sought to counteract the feeble 
beginnings of reform that proceeded from the lesser states, by 
putting forward a project for the radical alteration of the confe a 
ration according to the Berlin pattern, and thus, by means of 
merely chimerical idea, intercepted the progress tow ards attain: able 
reform. At the same time the Prussian Government openly de- 
manded that Austria should be excluded from the Bund, and that 
the remaining confederates should submit to the hegemony of 
Prussia; and thus it not only occasioned the simultaneous protest 
of the Pa and the four Kings, in the identical note of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1862, but also forced Austria, who was growing stronger 
by de: orees, ander the constitution of February, to connect herself 
with the reforming policy of the other states. It was now no mere 
question between (rossdeutsch and Aleindeutsch, federalism and 
centralisation, but between constitutionalism in the national go- 
vernment and the maintenance of virtual absolutism in the disguise 
of almost radical professions, which obviously could not be realised 
without civil war and foreign intervention. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that Austria should coalesce more closely with the lesser 
states in the schemes of reform, while Prussia beeame almost 
utterly isolated in the German question. This position of the two 
powers towards the national movement promoted alike the prospe- 
rous advance of Austria in the path of freedom, and the rapid 
decline of the “new era” in Prussia into the almost naked abso- 
lutism of the Bismarck administration. 

When in August 1862 eight of the principal German States 
proposed that delegates should be appointed by the several parlia- 
ments to deliberate concerning the introduction of useful laws, and 
of a federal supreme court for the whole of Germany, the attitude 
of Prussia made it necessary so to limit and abate the projected 
improvement that it fell far short of satisfying the popular demands, 
and was offered only as a commencement of a system of reforms, 
The scheme of deleg: ates was therefore practically a last appeal to 
Prussia, to learn w hether she would or would not agree toa consti- 
tutions] reform of the Confederation. It was rejected by the new 
ministry at Berlin and by their diminishing adherents, and they 
declared, on the 14th of January, that they would have either no 
reform, or such a complete change as they themselves proposed. It 
seemed for a moment as if Prussia had succeeded in bafiling the 
reforming movement, and in throwing discredit on the projects of 
the states which were faithful to the federal constitution. But 
Count Bismarck’s circular of January 24 revealed so completely 
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the real designs of Prussia, that the pretence of a public-spirited 
policy could no longer he maint ined, and the anti-constitutional 
tendencies could not be continued with impunity. Austria’s oppor- 
tunity had arrived. 

The idea of calling a meeting of the confederate princes, to 
discuss in person, instead of through their ministers, the conditions 
of the desired change, was not first. suggested by the false manauvres 
of Prussia. It has been entertained at Vienna for some years, and 
was only postponed until it was ascertained that an understanding 
really existed between the leading German states as to the neces- 
sity, the principle, and the extent of the coming reforms. The 
required harmony ianifested itself more and more distinctly after 
the joint protest of the four Kings with Austria against Count 
Bernstor{i’s note; and the Austrian proposals of last Aueust were 
an attempt to give it form and expression. Two unavoidable con- 
siderations affected the integrity of the scheme. It was necessary, 
without sacrificing the just expectations of Germany, to frame the 
plan in such a way as to facilitate, as far as possible, the adhesion 
of Prussia and the states that accept her lead. Secondly, it was 
necessary to draw up the scheme in such a manner that, even if the 
unanimity requisite for its adoption as an organic alteration could 
not be obtained, it might yet be possible to carry it into execution 
by means of that “closer alliance” which is ‘permitted by the 
eleventh article of the Act of Federation, within the actual limits 
of the constitution. Without this precaution, the opposition of 
Prussia might have rendered the whole undertaking fruitless. It 
tollowed that Austria was obliged to refrain from working out 
many consequences which were evidently involved in the funda- 
mental idea of the scheme; and uncommon ability was shown in 
preparing the proposals so as to break none of these conditions, and 
yet to secure to the present measure the possibility of further 
development. The Austrian proposals would probably have been 
made immediately after the failure of the project of delegates last 
winter, but for the menacing aspect of affairs by reason of the 
Polish insurrection, which would have furnished adversaries with 
a welcome excuse for indefinitely postponing the hour of reform. 
When at length the favourable moment had arrived, it was impor- 
tant not to divulge the tenour of the intended proposals, in order 
not only to avoid the intrigues of adversaries, but also to prevent 
previous discussion by diplomacy and by the press, which would have 
deprived the personal deliberation of the sovereigns themselves of 
its speci: il character and significance. Instead of endless conferences 
of ministers, there would then have been a useless conference of 
princes, for they would have acted not spontaneously and directly, 
but under the influence of the counsellors of various parties whom 
they would have consulted. That patriotic energy and that gene- 
rous and unsclfish spirit which animated the princes at the Frank- 
fort Congress, and crowned it with a genuine though not unquali- 
tied success, would at once have been sacrificed. 
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Prussia had no valid grounds for her unconditional and imme- 
diate refusal. The invitations of the Emperor of Austria were 
dated the 3lst of July, as were not despatched at once. On the 
2d of August he visited the King of Prussia at Gastein, and fully 
xplained to him the nature and details of his scheme, without 
extracting any definite reply. On the 4th of August the letter of 
invitation was presented by an aide-de-camp to King William, and 
on that day only was it forwarded from Vienna to the other courts. 
All the others, with the exception of Denmark, accepted: Prussia 
alone refused. On the 16th of August all but Prussia, Denmark, 
and Lippe-Detmold, appeared at Frankfort. The plan of reform 
which was submitted to the assembled princes placed Prussia on 
exactly the same footing as Austria in every particular, except 
the dignity of presidence, which already belongs by law to the 
Emperor. It was at once acknowledge d by the assembled princes 
as “in all respects a fitting basis for discussion ;” and the Congress 
then conveyed through the King of Saxony ‘ joint invitation to 
King William to join their deliberations. But the King of Prussia 
would only promise that the result of the Frankfort conferences 
should be carefully examined by his ministers. The Congress rose 
on the Ist of September, and on the 4th Count Latour presented 

» him the protocols and resolutions, with an address, signed by 
ieee members of the Confederation, inviting his adnesion. On 
that very day, however, the manifesto of Count Bismarck, explaining 
the dissolution of the parliament, which was dated the 2d of Sep- 
tember, designated the labours of the Congress as “ endeavours the 
unmistakable object of which is to deprive the Prussian state of 
its influential position in Germany and in Europe,” and appealed 
to the Prussians “to prove by their acts in the coming elections 
that no political differences in the country penetrate deep enough 
to place im jeopardy the unanimity of the people in presence 
of an attempt to impair the independence and the dignity of 
Prussia, or to imperil its unalterable fidelity to its hereditary 
dynasty.” 

Meanwhile the confederate princes who had pronounced in 
favour of reform were received every where with enthusiasm on 
their return from Frankfort. The journey of the Emperor was an 
unexampled ovation. The Bavarian parliament and the Austrian 
Reichsrath have solemnly congratulated the German princes on 
their work. Every German patriot, and all who have at heart the 
peace and the freedom of the Continent, must desire the execution 
of the reforms, with the confident hope that when they are put in 
practice the law of political progress will remedy their undeni- 
able defects, and overcome by dezrees the reactionary clements 
that remain. The grand-dukes of Weimar and Mecklenburg have 
already partially withdrawn their opposition, and Baden alone 
shares the isolation of Prussia. 


By the convention of Soledad, which was concluded on the 
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19th of February 1862, England and Spain desisted from hos- 
tilities against Mexico, on the condition of holding 

France and 

Mexico, certain towns in pledge till the debts should be 

arranged. It was, however, rejected as “contrary 
to the dignity” of France by the government of Napoleon Sade 
who from the first had views extending far beyond the i: amediate 
and acknowledged objects of the expedition, and had already in 
October 1861 offered the crown of Mexico to the Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria. French commissioners, M. Dubois de Saligny 
and Admiral Jurien de la Graviere, were therefore instructed to 
proclaim to the Mexicans the real scope and object of the expe- 
dition. The original design of the French in the triple alliance 
was “to avenge the honour of France and the blood of her chil- 
dren, and to obtain reparation for damages incurred.” The design 
of France, when deserted by her allies, was, in order to secure the 
validity of the guarantees given for the satisfaction of the original 
demands, to enable the Mexicans themselves to organise a regular 
government strong enough and honest enough to respect treaties. 
The first expedition came to a stand-still with the failure of Gene- 
ral Lorencez before Puebla on the 5th of May 1862. The success 
acted upon the Mexicans as that of Baylen did on the Spaniards 
in 1808; they considered themselves invincible, and proclaimed 
that the en wwles of Solferino and Magenta had come across the 
ocean to fling themselves down be fore the Mexican flag. The 
French retived upon Orizaba, where they entrenched themselves, 
and with some difficulty maintained their communications with 
Vera Cruz, occasionally, however, inflicting exemplary chastisement 
on the Mexican troops who ventured to approach them. 

The effect of this first failure upon the French mind was very 
unfavourable to the Imperial cause. The Mexican expedition was 
viewed by the liberal party as a clerical and reactionary one, un- 
dertaken, like that of Cochin China, to soothe a discontented 
clergy, and based, like that of Rome in 1848, upon principles in- 
compatible with those of the French democracy. The same voices 
which had applauded the Italian intervention of 1859, and de- 
manded war with Russia in favour of Poland, protested against 
the Mexican expedition. Even the parties whose politics are gene- 
rally subservient to their zeal for the Church, overlooked the 
Papal blessing which had been accorded to it, and only saw in it 
a disastrous source of weakness for France, whose strength and 
influence consisted in her concentration,—in having no outlying 
dependencies with garrisons, which, in the event of any difficulty 
with England, would be simply hostages given to the great mari- 
time power for the good behaviour of the great military power. 
It was in vain that M. Billault contended, in reply to M. Jules 
Favre, that France was doing for Mexico in 1863 exactly what 
she had done for Italy in 1859—enabling a great and beautiful 
country to throw off a hatefal tyranny which had oppressed and 
weakened it for forty years, and to change misery for prosperity. 
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The argument could not give popularity to an expedition which 
had not yet the prestige of success to recommend it, and which 
for the time threatened so to employ the whole force of France, 
that none would be left for the intervention, which every French- 
man desired, in favour of “those poor Poles.” 

The very reason which made the expedition unpopular in 
France was its political Justification. A first-class state has 
right, and is under a necessity, to exert its power and influence 
abroad. Deprived of the mission of colonising desert or barba- 
rous lands, or organising peaceful but uncivilised populations, by 
the loss of its American and Indian colonies, France was obliged 
to exert her superfluous energy on her neighbours, and, in impos- 
ing upon European states chimerical ideas which only disorganised 
their close confederation, to waste the force which might have 
been utilised in organising inferior races. Algiers is not a suf- 
ficient safety-valve for the explosive and expansive forces of 
France, because the character of the Arab population is such 
that it is scarcely susceptible of French culture. The colonisa- 
tion of Cochin China has not yet attained sufficient proportions 
to enable one to calculate its probable success; but there the 
institutions of an ancient civilisation seem almost as great ob- 
stacles to French success as the personal character of the Arabs 
in Algeria. Mexico was a much more promising field ; and, pro- 
vided the Mexicans could be gained over to the French views, 
their magnificent country w ould open out an area for the peace- 
able expansion of France, without the drawbacks which render 
Algiers a possession of such doubtful utility. 

These views are presented to the French mind in connection 
with the protectorate and championship of the Latin race. Com- 
pared with what they were three centuries ago, the Latin nations 
make now a very poor figure in the world. They have lost their 
expansive power ; and their internal condition, if it has not abso- 
iutely deteriorated, has not made progress in proportion with that 
of the Teutonic and Slavonic stocks. France, with the conscious- 
ness of vast force, wishes to redress this reproach ;—wishes on the 
one hand to bring Catholicism into harmony with the principles 
of material progress, and on the other to raise one of the Latin 
colonies out of the state of hopeless degradation in which it has 
laid for forty years. 

There is a mixture of sham and earnest which it is difficult to 
disentangle in this enthusiasm for the Latin races. Politicians 
can scarcely hope that Italy and Spain will ever become the 
humble satellites of France either in the political or the religious 
sphere. The Spanish jealousy of the present French expedition 1s 
suticient to show the futility of the expectation. But on the 
other hand the defiance thrown in the teeth of the United States 
by this expedition, in spite of a strongly-marked sympathy for 
France among the American Republicans, and in spite of the 
sunilarity between the political institutions to which they are 
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gravitating and those of the French, shows a feeling founded on 
nationality which is stronger than the feeling founded on similarity 
of political tendencies. M. Chevalier’s attempt to prove that the 
expedition 1s simply a blow to slavery, and a barrier against the 
filibusters of the Southern Confederacy, is refuted by the protests 
of the Washington Cabinet, and the famous pamphlet La France, 
le Mexique et les Etats Confidér’s, which demonstrates that the 
expedition involves a future alliance with the South. 

It is not easy to discover whether the French government, in 
undertaking the intervention, considered that the Confederate States 
would be strong enough to afford the new empire a guarantee 
against the resolve of the North to carry out the Monroe doctrine, 
or whether it was thought that no umbrage would be given to the 
North. It is, however, certain that the “expedition is now most 
unpopular with all those political heads who prefer alliances founded 
on political similarities to alliances resting on the sentimental 
sympathies of race. They dread a future antagonism tothe United 
States, which can only be either avoided by making haste to establish 
the new empire, and then w ithdrawing the army of occupation 
before the American civil war is over, or else provoked at once by 
recognising the Confederate States, and thus entering on “a cruel 
conflict, in which v ictory itself would be fatal, since it would destroy 
one of the mightiest creations of French policy (2. e. the American 
Republic), and one of those most useful to France.’ 

General Forey landed at Vera Cruz in September 1862, and 
proclaimed that it was not against the Mexican people, but against 
those men whose rapacity was selling the territory of their country 
to foreigners, that the French made war; the nation, when liber- 
ated from these rulers, would be free to choose the government it 
thought proper; the part of France would be to aid Mexico in 
forming herself into a powerful, independent, rich, and free state. 

By the middle of November, after the sick season, General 
Forey commenced the operations which ended in the capitulation 
of Puebla, after a long siege; the dispersion of Comonfort’s army 
without striking a blow ; the flight of Juarez, the President, from 
Mexico to San Luis de Potosi, on the 3lst of May; and the tri- 
umphal entry of the French into the capital. Now it was General 
Forey’s duty to execute the directions contained in the Emperor's 
letter of July 3, 1862;—to attach to the French interest the nota- 
bilities of all parties; not to take the side of any faction ; to exhibit 
a great deference for religion, and at the same time to give guaran- 
tees to the purchasers of national (formerly ecclesiastical) property ; 
to set up a provisional government; to call together a legal assem- 
bly; to help the new power in introducing order and regularity 
into the administration ; to impose no particular form of govern- 
ment, but to encourage the foundation of a monar chy, if the Mexi- 
cans should be willing, 

In his proclam: ation of June 12, 1863, General Forey, after 
recounting the military career of the French army, expressed his 
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views on the political question. “Its solution,” he said, “ will 
depend upon you. Be united in sentiments of fraternity, concord, 
and patriotism ; let all honest and moderate men of all opinions 
unite in one party, the party of order; do not aim at the unworthy 
objects of party victories; take a higher view ; abandon these party 
names of liberal and reactionary, which only engender hatred, per- 
petuate the spirit of vengeance, and excite evil passions ; let your 
object be to be Mexicans, to form a united and great nation.” He 
then went on to promise the abolition of forced contributions : 
the protection of life and property by the laws and police; the 
stability of purchasers’ titles to the national domains; freedom 
of the press, “regulated after the system of avertissements established 
in France ;” a legal conscription, instead of the forcible and fraudu- 
lent recruiting ; a systematised taxation, instead of forced loans ; 
proper payment of functionaries; protection of the Catholic religion, 
and recall of exiled bishops; the repression of brigandage, and the 
organisation of legal tribunals. It would, however, he said, give 
the Emperor pleasure to see the great principle of modern society, 
the liberty of religions, introduced into Mexico. 

The principle of the first part of this proclamation and the 
details of the second are equally French. Marshal Forey states in 
other language exactly what M. de Persigny maintained in his cir- 
culars upon the elections,—the destruction of the old parties, and 
the establishment of a single one, the party of order, in its room. 
Singularly enough, the Spanish government has proposed the same 
principles to the Kuropean Spaniards as the French have to those 
of America. Ina circular of August 13, Senhor Vahamonde tells 
the provincial governors that there no longer exist In Spain any 
great political parties capable of forming a majority in the Cortes, 
rl of supporting a party ministry; there only remain frac sie 
of parties, which are continually subdividing themselves further. 
Hence the nation is invited to send to the Cortes of October “a 
majority capable of consolidating conservative and liberal interests, 
that is, those of order and liberty, which are, if not compromised, 
at least threatened by the weak support given them by coalitions 
of men more or less illustrious, but numerically weak, wanting in 
the unity and cohesion necessary for a political party.” In France 
the hostility of all the political parties to the government, in Spain 
their inability to form a solid administration, in Mexico their 
unprincipled anarchy,—equally lead to swamping them all in one 
non-political party, consisting of the democracy, which has no aspi- 
rations but for peace and comafoat t, and is docile under the rule of an 
army of administrators and functionaries. 

It is not to be supposed that this theory does away with parties 
from the world in the same way that it destroys parties in the 
State; its tendency is to destroy the lesser divisions, to reproduce 
them on a larger scale and in greater mass. Instead of a France 
governed by political parties, it would have a kind of Latin confe- 
deration, of which France should be the empire state, and Italy and 
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Spain the constitutional opposition; instead of the rivalry between 
neighbouring states, it would substitute a rivalry of nationalities 
—of Latinism, Teutonism, and Panslavism. This is the French 
theory of the balance of power, which forces France to set a barrier 
to the increase of the American Anglo-Saxons, and to prevent 
Latin America from being annexed to their system of states. In 
order to fuse states into greater masses, all their delicate internal 
differentiation, all their corporate and municipal privileges, must be 
destroyed; they must be reduced to a less complicated and more 
atomic form, so as to make readier and handier materials for the 
presiding genius which guides them. The political passions are to 
be inflated to strut on a larger field, and to lose themselves in 
impossible generalities, so as to offer no real resistance to the abso- 
lute power of the bureaucracy which governs. 

On the 18th of June General Forey named a Junta Superior 
of thirty-five persons, who were first to elect a provisional govern- 
ment of three persons, and then to associate to themselves 215 no- 
tables of all ranks, to decide upon the future form of government. 
As Paris dictates to France in revolutions, so has Mexico dictated 
to the rest of the republic; the notables of the city have always 
assumed the right of electing the President, who has been generally 
recognised by the rest of the countr y, and alwe ays by foreign powers. 
The French general’s method of obti aining a pre- arranged result 
was in strict accordance both with French and with Mexican pre- 
cedents. 

The Junta named a provisional government, consisting of Gene- 
ral Almonte, the Archbishop of Mexico o, and Sefor Salas, to whom 
the French general at once resigned the reins of government. The 
extent of this resignation was tested within a week ; for one of the 
first decrees of the new government having prohibited all work on 
civil and religious feast-days, under pain of fine and imprisonment, 
the French commander insisted on its being annulled, which was 
accordingly done. His hope is to lead the country away from its 
intolerance and party spirit, by developing its wealth, its commerce, 
its industry, and its amusements. 

The form of government voted by the Assembly was a limited 
hereditary mon: wehy, under a Catholic prince, to be styled Em- 
peror. The throne was offered to the Archduke Maximilian, and, 
in case of his refusal, was left to the disposition of Napoleon 
IIf. The report of the committee on which this resolution was 
founded defined monarchy to be “a combination in which the 
sacred person elevated to the throne 1s not indeed the state, but its 
most august personification ; wherein the king, stronger than all, 
superior to the plots of anarchists, finds no individual necessary to 
him, fears no one, and therefore can recompense merit without 
humiliation, and can execute justice without vengeance. The in- 
trigues of parties cannot frighten him ; and he applies himself, free 
from care, to the realisation of the boldest plans for national 
agerandisement, which he always brings to a good issue, because he 
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can do what he wishes,—il peut ce qwil veut,—and he wishes for the 
glory of his people coupled with the glory of his name.” This 
definition of a moderate or temperate monarchy shows clearly how 

exclusively the Mexican notables belong to the party of reaction, 
and how docile they have been to the promptings of Lmperialist 
flatterers. The ascendancy of this party is visible in the modest 
manner in which General Forey pleads for liberty of worship, 
which was a fundamental element of the republican constitution of 
1857. The clergy seem to be as necessary to influence the vote of 
the Indian peasantry as the French clergy were to influence that 
of the French democracy in 1857. The alliance between the go- 
vernment and the clergy may be maintained longer in Mexico than 
in France, which is more advanced in culture, and where the ideas 
of 1789 have penetrated among the peasantry. 

The difficulties with regard to the titles of the ecclesiastical 
property which has been sold are not so great as might have been 
expected. Since the concordat which Cardinal Pole negotiated with 
Queen Mary,—an instrument which was the model and basis of the 
concordat with Napoleon in 1801,—the Church has learned to be not 
difficult in giving validity to the sequestration of her property. In 
respect to Church robbery, there has been little difference between 
the liberals and the reactionists of Mexico; they have equally sub- 
sisted on ecclesiastical funds; but what the one obtained by good 
words and promises the other obtained by violence and threats. 
The mercantile classes preferred the liberal Juarez to the reactionist 
Miramon ; but they prefer European intervention to either. They 
would have chosen a joint intervention of the three powers, such as 
it was in the beginning, because it would have borne down all 
opposition by its mere prestige, without the necessity of striking a 
blow, and because it would have saved Mexican commerce from 
the sovereign interference of French administrators, who have not 
the least conception of commercial matters, which they always 
attempt to regulate, and always disarrange. The prohibition of the 
exportation of silver from Mexico, now that silver is the only pro- 
duct of the country, is for the time almost fatal to the commercial 
revival which the French politicians unanimously recognise as being 
an essential of their success in the intervention. 


The victory of Chancellorsville carried the reputation of the 
Southern commander and his army to a height which they could 
f not maintain, and invested the Confederate cause 

Panty sre with a deceitful halo of snecess. In spite of the 
valiant defence of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, the 

government of Richmond foresaw the probable loss of the Missis- 
sippi ; and while General Bragg was threatened by a superior 
force under Rosecranz in Tiamat Johnstone, who was long 
deemed the ablest officer in America, remained inactive in the 
neighbourhood of Jackson, It was determined, therefore, once 
more to invade the North, in the hope that some great stroke 
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would terrify the Union people, who from a safe distance sent 
their mercenaries to the war, and would give evidence to the world 
that that which had failed in September no longer exceeded the 
resources of the South. Although a hostile force was within sight 
of Richmond, and could not be dislodged, and although a new 
attempt was abont to be made against Charleston, which rendered 
it impossible to spare troops for the expedition, Lee commenced a 
campaign in which he saw little promise of success. On the 12th 
of June he broke up his camp on the Rappahannock, and moved 
his army into the mountains. With one part of his force he 

watched Hooker, whilst Ewell led Jackson’s old division into the 
valley of the Shenandoah. On the 13th Ewell surprised Milroy at 
Winchester, and made many prisoners. On the 15th the advanced 
guard crossed the Potomac north of Harper's Ferry, at a point 
from which it was possible to reach Pennsylvania on the same day, 
and occupied Chambersburg. The mass of the army followed on 
the 18th, and the remainder on the 26th. Hooker, who had done 
nothing to prevent the passage, now returned to Washington, and 
on the 28th his army was at Frederick. Meantime Lee had ap- 
peared in force in Pennsylvania, was threatening Harrisburg, and 
supplying abundantly the wants of his soldiery. Here he remained 
for a fortnight unmolested and unpursued. 

On the 28th the command of the Union army at Frederick was 
assumed by General Meade, the officer who had covered Hooker's 
retreat after the battle of Chancellorsville, and he advanced imme- 
diately against the Confederates. Lee rapidly collected his various 
corps in the neighbourhood of Gettysburg, at the head of the Mo- 
nocacy, in a position from which his retreat towards Hagerstown 
and the Potomac would be protected by the South Mountain, 
whilst it gave him possession of the railway to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Before he could concentrate his force he encountered 
the van of General Meade’s army, to the north of Gettysburg, on 
the Ist of July. The Federals fell back on their main body, and 
on the following day Meade offered battle in a strong position, 
where he was attacked, late in the afternoon, by the C ‘onfederates. 
On the 3d the attack was renewed by Longstr eet and Ewell, but 
they were repulsed with great loss; and on the same night Lee 
commenced his retreat, leaving 4000 prisoners in the hands of his 
enemy, but carrying away a still lar ger number of prisoners, and 
an enormous train of wagons. His bridges over the Potomac had 
been destroyed, and the rains had made the river impassable. He 
remained for a week in a defensive position, to the south of Ha- 
gerstown, and twice inflicted severe losses on Federal detachments 
that had ventured incautiously near his right wing. Meade fol- 
lowed slowly, receiving considerable reinforcements of untried 
troops, with whom he hesitated to attack ; and between the 11th 
and the 14th of July Lee crossed safely with his guns, his sick, and 
his baggage into Virginia. 

The defeat of the chief Southern army, under a general of whom 
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but a few weeks before an excellent judge had written that he 
“must be ranked among the very greatest of modern strategists 
beyond a doubt,” announced that the Confederates had put forth 
all their strength, and that a tide of disaster might be expected to 
set in in other quarters, where they were contending with less of 
the prestige of success. On the 4th of July Vicksburg surrendered 
to General Grant, after a siege of forty-eight days, during which 
it had been necessary for the besiegers to fortify their position 
against Johnstone, who was threatening their rear. Four days 
later, when the news reached the garrison of Port Hudson, they 
also stienieied to General Banks, and several ships coming down 
from St. Louis to New Orleans showed that the Coufederates had 
no remaiing stronghold on the river. Jackson, the capital of 
Mississippi, was abandoned by the Confederates on the 18th. ‘The 
Federals occupied it, and discovered the private correspondence of 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, but soon after evacuated the city, and did not 
pursue Johnstone in his retreat to the east. General Bragg had 
already retired from Tennessee, and taken up a fortified position 
at Chattanooga for the defence of Alabama, whither he was slowly 
followed by Rosencranz, one of the most wary officers in the Fe- 
deral service. While the Confederates were falling back from 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, General Morgan crossed the 
Ohio for a raid in Indiana, and spread alarm into Cincinnati. 
He was soon involved in the general disaster, was pursued, de- 
feated, and taken prisoner. Then the attention of the Americans, 
which had so long been fixed on Vicksburg, shifted to Charleston, 
where Beauregard was making the most scientific defence of the 
whole war against a land and sea force under Gilmore and Dahl- 
gren, supplied with the newest and most formidable engines of 
destruction. Here, during two months from the middle of July, 
forts Sumter, Wagner, and Moultrie were attacked from the shore 
and from the iron-clads, with guns more powerful than any known 
to European artillerists, and a ‘continued excitement was kept alive 
in the North by the premature tidings of success, until, on the 6th 
of September, Morris Island was abandoned by the defenders. 

But with the exception of the siege of Charleston the vigour of 
the Federal advance seemed all at once to collapse. Meade stood 
inactive on the Rappahannock, where Pope and Burnside and 
Hooker had been before, and Grant did not at first pursue his 
brilliant triumph. The conquerors were exhausted by their own 
efforts, and Mr. Lincoln ordered a conscription of 300,000 men, in 
order to reinforce his victorious armies. This measure brought 
the political question once more to the front. 

When Lee was on the Susquehanna nothing but the energy of 
the government and the valour of the army of the Potomac saved the 
Union. In Pennsylvania itself there was more despondency than 
alarm. The democratic party was predominant in the neighbouring 
states of Ohio and New York, and the longing for peace was growing 
stronger than the hatred of the enemy. ‘The guns of fort Mac- 
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kenzie were pointed against Baltimore, for fear of a revolt in favour 
of secession. A correspondent wrote from New York: “It seems 
—so complete is the change in the public sentiment—that if General 
Lee would only be good enough, having captured Washington, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia, and left Generals Hill, Longstreet, 
and Ewell in charge of them, to march to New Yor k, every body 
would be well pleased. People who six months ago were almost 
rabid in their passionate assertions that under no circumstances 
would the North consent to a separation, are resigned to the catas- 
trophe; while many who still believe that the Union can be restored 
consider that General Lee is far more likely to achieve the object 
than Mr. Lincoln.” The prospect of the conscription encouraged 
these feelings, and on the 13th of July a riot broke out in New 
York, which was not entirely quelled till the fourth day. It was 
directed chiefly against the Abolitionists; and the hatred which the 
lower orders in that city, especially the Irish, bear to the Negroes, 
whom they regard as the cause of so much bloodshed, was displayed 
ina general attack on them, and the slaughter of many. Archbishop 
Hughes addressed the Irish in a speech which, either because few 
of the rioters were present, or because it failed to deal with the 
real cause of the passion that excited them, appears to have made 
but little impression. Yet one mob was so largely composed 
of Irishmen that it was turned from its purpose by a few words 
from a priest. 25,000 Union soldiers were sent to New York to 
enforce the conscription, and lists were prepared like those of the 
proscription of Warsaw, by which in a single district no less than 
14,000 persons suspected of disaffection were summoned beyond 
the just quota. Governor Seymour compelled the government to 
correct the list, and the draft was enforced without further tu- 
mult. It met with resistance in other states,—in Maine, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Maryland; and many thousands of the conscripts 
deserted. 

These were the consequences of success. The reverses of the 
Confederates reduced them to much greater straits. The State of 
North Carolina, from the beginning an unwilling seceder, was the 
first to show signals of distress and disaffection. ‘The men de- 
serted fast from the armies of Bragg and Lee. The President 
issued an encouraging address to the troops, conceived in his usual 
manly and sensible style. Lee put forth a brief but eloquent 
general order, which is a model for defeated generals. The Vice- 
president started for the interior, and made speeches to exhort the 
people not to despond, and to stand by the Confederate govern- 
ment. But these leaders did not disguise to themselves or the 
nation the magnitude of the disasters which had befallen them. 
They set to work to contrive means of recruiting their defeated 
forces. A general levy of men capable of bearing arms was ordered ; 
and those who had purchased substitutes—and their numbers were 
very large—were called to the standard. There remained for the 
last emergency one resource, which promised, indeed, to be infallible, 
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but which the planters could not contemplate until they were driven 
to extremity,—the arming of the slaves. 

At the siege of Port Hudson and the siege of Charleston regi- 
ments of runaway slaves had been employed by the Federals, and 
they had fought with ferocity and with disproportionate loss. In 
Louisiana General Banks had caused the Negroes to be taken forcibl y 
from the plantations to be enrolled in his army. At New Orleans 
the secessionist inhabitants were at the mercy of Negro soldiers 
fresh from the slaughter of their brethren up the river. The go- 
vernment of Richmond attempted to put a stop to a practice which 
menaced them with such intolerable horrors, and declared that they 
would give no quarter to white officers in command of blacks, and 
that Ne egro prisoners would be dealt with by their own states. Mr. 
Lincoln replied that he owed equal protection to all the soldiers of 
the Union, and that he would retaliate on Confederate prisoners. 
At the very moment of the disasters of Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
Mr. Stephens made an attempt to go to Washington to obtain an 
understanding on this point ; but he was not allowed to proceed. 
Since the victories of Grant and Banks, the slaves of the whole 
States were almost entirely at the disposal ofthe Federals, and the 
Federals were determined to use them. Mississippi and Louisiana 
together contained above 750,000 slaves, and might furnish whole 
armies of Negro troops. Not the hatred the slaves bore to their 

masters made the prospect appalling, but the ease with which they 
might be first taught by the discipline of the army, then urged on 
by “the frenzy of bloodshed, and inflemed by philanthropists and 
preachers, to inflict upon an enemy from whom they could not hope 
for quarter atrocities such as stained the revolution in Hayti. 

The vagueness of the rumour that has announced the delibera- 
tions of the Southern statesmen on this terrible crisis, and the pro- 
longed doubt as to the result, prove how momentous the resolution 
will be. No terms can be offered which will make the slaves fight 
bravely for their masters, short of the virtual emancipation of the 
whole slave population. ‘The slave-owner must ultimately lose 
nearly the whole value of his property; and the mode in which 
freedom can be regulated in the plantation States has never yet 
been discovered. And, besides the obvious consideration of private 
interest, slavery has become to the Southern patriot, as the ring 
and crozier in the great medieval controversy, a sort of symbol of 
independence and self-government. The institution has become 
dearer to the planters from the attacks to which it has given rise, 
not out of obstinacy and resentment, but because it has been iden- 
tified with the whole system of their rights, just as the question 
of free trade might have been, or the bank question. In one sense 
they have fought for slavery, inasmuch as the consent to emanci- 
pate would have disarmed a large section of their enemies. 

Yet it is easy to understand the strength of the motives which 
must overcome sooner or later the force of these objections. The 
spirit of material sacrifice has been strengthened by much practice 
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among the slave-owners. Devastated homes, slaughtered kindred, 
the ahnasn of luxuries and the scanty supply of necessaries, ruin at 
the doors of thousands of families—all this must have broken in 
many minds to the idea of one sacrifice more, if there is a prospect 
that it may retrieve many other losses. Cotton has lost its supre- 
macy, for Engl: ind has stood the wor st, and is not coerced by the 
want of it. ‘Every field planted with corn shakes the basis of 
slavery. So firm has hitherto been the resolution of the South 
not to submit, that it is hard to believe that there is any sacrifice 
which it will refuse to make for independence. Rather than save 
slavery by returning to the Union, we can hardly doubt that the 
Confederates will choose freedom at the price of emancipation. 

There has always been in the North one great party that would 
give up the Union to deliver America from the curse of slavery. 
The tyranny with which the government has carried on the war 
to satisfy this party has strengthened i in another political section 
the respect for state-rights and self-government. The same ex- 
haustion from the effort to maintain so vast a struggle may remove 
in the South the great source of difference from the North, and 
develope in the North a principle of amity and alliance with the 
South. An act of emancipation would place the strict A bolitionists, 
as well as the whole Democratic party, on far better terms with Mr. 
Davis than with Mr. Lincoin and the Republicans. The decision 
to turn their slaves into soldiers will bring before the Southern 
statesmen a problem on which they have always closed their eyes, 
namely, the possibility of a restored Union on their own political 
principles, by a victory of self-government over the absolutism ot 
the majority, and of freedom over Slavery. <A confederation em- 
bracing the old Union, without a popular despotism at Washington 

slavery at Richmond, offers a prospect which the leaders of 

* secession ought not utterly to repudiate. It would redeem the 

American Democracy from both its supreme defects, and constitute 
the freest and most powerful nation in the world. 
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tem of kinships, 555-5573; sites of 
the Saxon Marks may be inferred 
from 
places, 558-561; supposed establish- 
ment of the Gas, 561, 562; subdi- 
vision of English provinces, 563, 564; 
the ealdorman head of the shire, 565; 
his shire-mote, or county court, 565, 
566; causes of county boundaries, 
$67, 568; reduction of the Saxon 
kingdoms into counties, 569-572; di- 
vision of Northumbria into counties, 
573 
Criminals, see Gaol Discipline 
Crofton’s (Sir W.) suggestion for the 
improvement of gaols where the asso- 
ciated system prevails, 412 
Croyances et Léegendes de l’Antiquité, 
par L. F. Alfred Maury, reviewed, 243 
Current Events, 366- 495, 746-768 
Cyriacus (St.), an imaginary Pope, 
35 





207-365, 


re=- 











Dapry (P.), La Médecine chez 
Chinois, reviewed, 249-252 
Dacier, Tableau Historique de |’ Eru- 


les 


the syllable img in names of 


Damberger’s History 
Ages, noticed, 178 


of the Middle 


Dana (J. D.), Manual of Geology, 
treating of the Principles of the 


Science with special 
American 
viewed, 


reference 

Geological History 

743-745 

Dante and his Commentators, 574-609 ; 
Italy of the Middle Ages represented 
in the life of Dante, 574, 5753 ne- 
cessity of a commentary to the Di- 
vina Commedia, 575-577; wniversal- 
ity displayed in the poem, 577-579; 
the first commentary by Jacopo 
della Lana, 578-580; value of Boc- 
caccio’s mode of commentating, 580; 
supposed commentaries of Dante's 
sons, Pietro and Jacopo Allighieri, 
581; vision to Jacopo, pointing out 
where the lost cantos of the Para- 
dise were hidden, 582, 583; value of 
the Ottimo, 583- 586 ; ; Boccaccio and 
the “false Boceaeccio,” 586, 587; 
commentary of Francesco di Bartolo 
da Buti, 588; second series of com- 
mentators, 589, 590; modern com- 
mentaries, 591; that by M. Aroux, 
591-593; Carlo Troya on the Veltro, 
593-595; commentaries published in 
London and Italy, §95—597; in Ger- 
many, 597, $98; translations in Ger- 
many and France, 598-601; in Eng- 
land, 601, 602; Dr. Barlow’s Essays 
on the Divina Commedia, 602-605 
Lord Vernon and Professor W itte’s S 
labours in Dante literature, 605- 
609 

Davidson (Dr. S.), Introduction to the 
Old Testament, critical, historical, 
and theological, reviewed, 214-219 

Debombourg (G.), Atlas chronologique 
des Etats de l’Eglise, reviewed, 279 

Delatosse, Nouveau Cours de Minere- 
logie, reviewed, 345, 346 

Della Lana (Jacopo), the author of the 
first commentary on Dante, 578-580 

Denton (Rev. W.), the Christians in 
Turkey, review ed, 729, 730 

Desmaze (C.), Le Chatelet de Paris, 
son organisation, ses priviléges, LO60- 
1862, reviewed, 306 

Devienne (Dom), “Histoire de la Ville 
de Bordeaux, vol. ii., reviewed, 307 

Diary of an Austrian Secretary of Le- 
vation at the Court of Peter the 
Great, translated and edited by Count 
Macdonnel, reviewed, 300 

Dicey (Edward), Six Months in the 


to 
re- 


Federal States, reviewed, 322-325 
Diet, scale of, for gaols, 413-421 
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Dillmann (C. F. A.), Lexicon Linguce 
Ethiopice, reviewed, 256 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis and Aris- 
totle, by H. Sauppe, reviewed, 678, 
679 

Disdier (M.) of Geneva, Answer of, to 
Renan’s Life of Christ, 659 

Disraeli’s (Mr.) opinion of the Ivish 
Church Establishment, 437 

Divina Commedia, see Dante 

Dixon (Rev. W. H.), Fasti Eboracen- 
ses, Lives of the 
York, reviewed, 295. 296 

Dollinger (J. v.), Die Papst -Fabeln 
des Mittelalters, reviewed, 610-637 

Dubois (Abbe), premier Ministre de 
Louis XV, par le Cte. de Seilhac, re- 
wiewed, 701, 702 

Du Graty (4 Alfred M. ), La ee 
du Paraguay, reviewed, 319, 


Du Meril (Ede lestand), rads sur 


quelques points d’Archéologie et 
@listoire litteraire, reviewed, 690, 
691 


Duval (Jules), Histoire de PEmiegration 
Kuropeenne, Asiatique et Africaine 


au AIN™E siecle, reviewed, 472 et seq. 


EALDORMEN, the heads of shires in 
Saxon times, 565 

Kastern Church, Offices of the, by Dr. 
Littledale, reviewed, 278 

Echinides Fossiles des Pyrénées, par 
G. Cotteau, reviewed, 741, 742 

Kekstein’s (Baron d’) Review Le Ca- 
tholique, 195 

Kestasy, doctrine of, 140 


Kdelestand du Méril, Etudes” sur 
quelques points d’Archéologie et 
d'Histoire litteraire, reviewed, 690, 
691 


Eelise (L’) libre dans VEtat libre, 
(Speech of M. de Montalembert), ve- 
viewed, 726-729 

Keypt, religion of, 124 

Keyptian Language, Compendious 
Grammar of the, by the Rev. Dr. 
‘Tattam, reviewed, 255, 256 

Kichthal (Gustave d’), Les Evangiles, 
reviewed, 646-648 

Eliot's (George) Novels, 522-549; their 
effect on the reading public, 522, 
523; literary career of Mr. Lewes, 
523, 524; adoption of Comte’s posi- 
tivism, 524, 525; tendency of the 
novels, 526; elements of a novel, 
527, 528 ; plots of the novels, §23- 
532; their dialogue and description, 
§32-537; their characters, §37-539 ; 
influence of woman over man, 539- 
540; deification of passion in these 
novels, 541, 542; the male characters, 


Archbishops ot 


542, §43; repetition of plots and 
characters, §44, 545; purpose of the 
novels, 545- $49 

Kmbryology (Comparative),Researches 
in, by A, Le re -bouillet ‘ reviewed, 742 

Emigration in the Nineteenth Century, 
472-496; effects of Enelishmen being 
islanders, 472; complete character 
of M. Duval’s Emigration au XIX" 
Srecle, 473; emigration no new phe- 
homenon, 474; statistics of the emi- 
gration trom Great Britain, 475-478; 
German emigration, 478-482 ; legal 
penalties against it in Germany, 489, 
431; smallness of French emigra- 
tion, 483-485; principally to Algeria, 
485 ; Be loian emigration, 485; pau- 
perism in Be leium and Holland, 485, 
486; emigration from Denmark and 
Sweden principally to the Mormon 
settlement, 487; Swiss emigration, 
487,488; little emigration from Italy, 
488; Spaniards usually emigrate to 
Algeria, 488; Portuguese to Brazil, 
489; smallness of the emigration from 
the Eastern states, 489, 490; average 
of the entire emigration of Europe, 
491; view of United-States immigra- 
tion from 1819, 492, 493; contract 
system a relic of slavery, 494. 495 ; 
necessity of freedom in emigration, 
496 

‘Empereur (L’), la Pologne et PEu- 
rope,” noticed, 470 

, Réponse d’un Russe, noticed, 
470, 471 

Eneyklopiidie (Allgemeine), von Ersch 
und Gruber, section 1, vol. Ixxx., re- 
viewed, 269, 270 

England, History of, from the acces- 
sion of James I. to the disgrace of 
Coke, by S. lt. Gardiner, reviewed, 
296, 297 

—, History of, during the reign of 

George III. by W. Massey, vol. iN 

reviewed, 312-314 

, History of, during the reign of 
George Ill., by J. G. Phillimore, re- 
viewed, 713-715 

———, Constitutional History of, since 
the accession of George Lil... by as oe 
May, vol. ii., reviewed, 715-718 

——_——-, see British History 

English counties, see Counties 

Ennius’s epitaph for Scipio Africanus, 
35 

Enterprise (The), iron ship, objections 
to, 78 

Epigrams, 84-117; what a book of epi- 
grams should be, 84; the earliest 
epigrams, 85, 86; their character- 
istics, 87-89 ; medieval and modern 
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Latin poets, 90-94; epigrams of the 
English poets, 94-97; English epi- 
grammatists, 98-101; epigrammatic 
opposed to character writing, 101, 
102; epigrammatic criticism, 103; a 
series of historical epigrams would 
be interesting, 104, 105; most of the 
poets of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century writers of epigrams, 
106; epigrams in France, 107-112; 
in Germany, 112, 113; in Italy, 114, 
115; epigr ammatic prose, 115-1! 17 

Erdkunde (Allgemeine), Vorlesungen 
an der Universitat zu Berlin gehalten, 
von C. Ritter, reviewed, 261 

Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Ency- 
klopadie der Wissenschaften und 
Kiinste, section 1, vol. Ixxx., re- 
viewed, 269-270 

Espagnac (Abbe d’), 701 

Essenes, the characteristics of the, 
identical with Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
137-138 

Ethiopic Language, Lexicon of the, by 
C. F. A. Dillmann, reviewed, 256 

Euphuism, its effects on English litera- 
ture, 

Evans’s (Miss Marian) Novels, see 
Eliot (George) 


Ewald’s historical speculations, 219 


FABLES, value of, as illustrations of 


history, 610 

F alamesaiiiles gaol, state of, 409 

Federal States, Six Months in the, by 
Edward Dicey, reviewed, 322-325 

Figures, origin of, 672 

lensborg, antiquities found in a peat- 
bog at, in August 1856, 735 

Forbes (Professor Edward) on the 
geography of marine life, 736-738 

Forey (General) in Mexico, 760—762 

Fortifications (Current Events), 74.6- 
748 

Foundlings, 497-521; care for the weak 
a characteristic of modern society, 
497; treatment of foundlings in the 
Roman Empire, 498; St. Vincent of 
Paul’s Foundling Hospital at Paris, 
499; evils occasioned by it, 500; 
foundation of the London Foundling 
Hospital by Captain Coram, 500, 501; 
laws during the French Revolution 
relating to foundlings, 501, 502; the 
turning-box, 503, 504; the Latin 
and Teutonic systems distinguished, 
§03, 504; causes of the desertion of 
infants, 505-507; number of legiti- 
mate children among the foundlings, 
506; the turning-box the cause of 
desertion, 507; reduction of deser- 
tions since their partial abolition, 


74 INDEX. 


508, 509; no connection between 
turning-boxes and infanticides, 509- 
511; the bureau d’admission in 
France, 512, 513; good effects of the 
system of temporary relief, 513-515; 
cost of foundlings, §1§-517; govern- 
ment euardianship of the children, 

7, 518; after-lite of foundlings, 5 19- 
§20; summary, 521 

Fournel (V.), Les Contemporains de 
Moliére, Recueil de Comédies rares 
ou peu connues joués de 1650 a 1680, 
reviewed, 697, 698 

France, Literary History under the 
first Empire, by J. F. Boissonade, re- 
viewed, 310, 311 

, History of the Restoration, by 
Alfred Nettement, vol. iii., reviewed, 
316-318 

———., History of the Catholic Church 
in, by Mer. Jager, reviewed, 693, 694 

~ attitude of, towards Poland, 
479-471 

——~—, I‘lections in (Current Events), 
385-390 

——— and Mexico (Current Events), 
758-763 | 

Frankfort Congress (Current Events), 

2-— 

Frankfurts Reichscorrespondenz, von 
Dr. Johannes Janssen, vol. i., 7e- 
viewed, 289, 290 

Franquoy (J.), Des Progrés de la Fa- 
brication du Fer dans le Pays de 
Li¢ge, reviewed, 360-363 

Frederick the Great, discussion on the 
authenticity of Les Matinées Royales, 
706-710 

Freemasonry discovered in Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, 593 

French emigration, smallness of, 483- 
485 

—— learning, table of, 309, 310 

— Literature, Studies on Contem- 
porary, by E. Scherer, reviewed, 718- 
720 

Friedrich (Dr. J.), Johann Wessel, ein 
Bild aus der Kirchengeschichte des 


XV. Jahrhunderts, reviewed, 696, 697 








GALILEO and the Inquisition, by R. R. 
Madden, reviewed, 295 

Gallicanism, difference between Ultra- 
montanism and, 166, 167 

Gaol Discipline in England and Wales, 
407-435; large number of prisoners, 
407; want of uniformity of treatment 
in gaols, 408 ; smallness of some 
gi aols, 409; state of Falmouth eaol, 
409; state of St. Alban’s Liberty 
Prison and Worcester City Gaol, 
410; importance of adopting the 





INDEX, 


separate system, 410-413; Sir Walter 
Crofton’s suggestion for the improve- 
ment of gaols where the associated 
system prevails, 412; Home Office 
scale of diet for county and borough 
gaols, 413-416; v variety in the diet- 
aries of different gaols, 417, 418; 
question whether the Heme Office 
scale is framed on sound principles, 
418-422; Dr. Guy’s proposed diet- 
ary, 419-421; want of uniformity in 
the hand-labour of gaols, 422-426 ; 
unproductiveness of penal labour, 
424; dislike of criminals to the se- 
parate system, 425; plan by which 
prisoners should earn wages, 426; 
the use of rrr age to deter from 


crime, 427, 428; the possibility of 


reforming criminals, 429, 430; duty 
of the government to provide rell- 
gious teaching for prisoners, 430- 
432; Catholic priests should be ap- 
pointed to gaols, 432; Sir G. Grey's 
measure in Yes liament for that pur- 
pose, and opposition to it, 433-435; 
antagonistic feeling of the House of 
Commons to Catholic claims, 435 

Gardiner (S. R.), History of England 
from the accession ef James I. to the 
disgrace of Coke, reviewed, 296, 297 

Gas, probable establishment of the, by 
the Anglo-Saxons in the earliest pe- 
riod of their settlement in England, 
561 

Geognostische Karte der Umgegend 
von Predazzo, Sct. Cassian und der 
Seisser Alpe in si ee von EF. y, 
Richthoten, reviewed, 351-3 

Geography of British Tiasy, to Ww. 
Hughes, reviewed, 264-266 

ot Greece, by C. Bursian, 

vol. - reviewed, 266-268 

——— (Physical) of Switzerland 
to 1815, by B. Studer, reviewed, 262- 
264 

Geological Survey of India, Memoirs 
of the, reviewed, 346-348 

Geology, Manual of, by J. D. Dana, 
reviewed, 743-745 

in its relation to the natural 
sciences, 330 

Gerlach (Dr. E.), Die Weissagungen 
des Alten Testaments in den Schrif- 
ten des Flavius Josephus, und das 
angebliche Zeugniss von Christo, re- 
viewed, 663 

(F. D.), Vorgeschichte, Griin- 
dung und Entwickelung des Romisch- 
en Staats in Umrissen, reviewed, 679- 
681 

German Confederation, reform of the, 
752-757 
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German emigration, 478-482 

Germany, see Austria and Germany 

Kleindeutsche Geschichts- 
baumeister, von Dr. Onno Klopp, 
reviewed, 713 

George IIL, see England 

Ghez Language, Lexicon of the, by C. 
F. A. Dillmann, reviewed, 256 

Gibbon’s notice of Se: anderbeg, 64 

Gildemeister (Dr. C. H.), Johann Georg 
Hamann’s des Magus in Norden, 
Autorschaft ihrem Inhalte nach, re- 
viewed, 703, 704 

Gladstone (Rt. Hon. W. E.) and Lord 
Lyttelton, translations by, reviewed, 
274-276 

Gneist’s (Prof.) History of Self-go- 
vernment in England, noticed, 384 

Gnosticism, doctrines of, of Greek ori- 
gin, 141- 143 

Goethe's opinion of the Gospel, 233 

—--— re ~_ principles, 546 

Gordon (C. A.), China from a Me- 
ical Point of View, reviewed, 252- 
254 

Gorres, Der Katholik, noticed, 197 

Gospels (The Holy), translated from 
the original Greek, by G. W. Bra- 
meld, reviewed, 644-646 

—, Examination of the three first, 
by Gustave d’Eichthal, reviewed, 646- 
648 

——-—, A few Words on the supposed 
Latin Origin of the Arabic Version of 
the, by P. le Page Renouf, reviewed, 
230, 231 

Graetz (Dr. H.), Geschichte der Juden 
von dem Tode Juda Makkabi’s bis 
zum Untergang des jidischen Staates, 
reviewed, 659-663 

Greece, the article in Ersch und Gru- 
ber’s Encyclopedia, reviewed, 269, 
270 

—, on the union of the oppressed 
portions of the Hellenic race with, 
52 

———, Geography of, by C. Bursian, 
vol. i., reviewed, 266-268 

Green (Rev. T. L.), Rome, Purgatory, 
Indulgences, Idolatry, &c., reviewed, 
663, 664 

Gregorovius (F.), Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom im Mittelalter, vol.iv., reviewed, 
694, 695 

Grey’s (Sir G.) Measure in Parliament 
for appointing Catholic priests to 
gaols, 433-435 

Grotius on the Law of Nations, no- 
ticed, 2 

Guéranger (Dom), 181-183 

Guettée’s (Abbé) History of the Church 
of France, noticed, 693 
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Gigler’s (of Lucerne) protest against 
Obscurantism, 193 

Guichardin, Historien et Homme d’E- 
tat Italien au XVI® siécle, par E. 
Benoist, reviewed, 292, 293 

Gulistan, by Sadi, new edition by F. 
Johnson, reviewed, 260 

Guns of large calibre wanted for the 
sea-service, 75, 76 

Guy (Dr.) on the diet of prisoners, 417 
et seq. 


Haas’ (C.) edition of St. Anselm's 
‘Treatises, reviewed, 688, 689 

Hadrian I. (Pope), 625 

Hahn, Albanesische Studien, 
53 et seq. 

Hallier (E.), 
732, 733 

Hamann (Johann Georg), Life of, by 
Dr. C. H. Gildemeister, reviewed, 703, 
7°4 

Harington’s (Sir John) Epigrams, 98 

Harlay (M. de), Archbishop of Paris, 
304 

Haughton (Rev. 8.), Outlines of a New 
er of Muscular Action, reviewed, 
329, 

Hegelian P hilosophy, 190 

Heligol: and, Account of, by E. Hallier, 
reviewed, 732, 733 

Hellenic Coutedes ration, 
54, 55 

Hellenism, Spread of, in the East, 131- 
134 

Henrietta Maria, 297 

Herbst (W.), Matthias Claudius der 
Wandsbecker Bote: ein deutsches 
Stillleben, revrewed, 309 

Herrick’s Epigrams, 97 

Hertzberg’s Article on Greece,in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encyclopiedia, review- 
ed, 269-27 

Hlippeau (C.), Mémoires inédits du 
Comte Leveneur de Tilliéres, Am- 
bassadeur en Angleterre, reviewed, 
297, 298 

Historians (Philosophical), School of, 
191, 192 

Hlistorical Literature of the last Five 
Years, 287 

“ Historicus,” Notice of the Letters to 
the Times under that signature, 28- 


32 


reviewed, 


Nordsee Studien, reviewed, 


Want of an, 


History, suppression or perversion of, 
for the supposed benefit of the 
Church, 174-180 

Hochstetter (Dr. F. von), Neu-Seeland, 
reviewed, 730, 731 

Hollenberg (Dr. W. A.), Studien zu 
Bonaventura, reviewed, 690 

Horace’s Odes and Carmen Seculare, 
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translated into English verse by J, 
Conington, reviewed, 270-272 
Homer, V irgil’ s obligations ba, 273 
Hughes (W.), Geography of British 
History, review —— 264-266 
Hugo (Victor), a Life related by one 
who has eae it, reviewed, 73 


Huguenin (A.), Histoire du Royaume 
oe d’Austrasie, reviewed, 
83, 284 
fie ed Bazile, Button: 
collaborateurs, 
viewed, 704-711 
Hymns, Latin translations of English, 
by C. B. Pearson, reviewed, 276-278 


sa famille, ses 


et ses familiers, re- 


IMMIGRATION, see Emigration 
Imola (Benvenuto da), Commentary on 
the Divina Commedia by Jacopo della 
Lana attributed to, 579 
India, original Sanskrit Texts on the 
origin and history of the people of, 
collected by J. Muir, reviewed, 249 
, Religions of Ancient, 126, 127 
Me moirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of reviewed, 346-348 
Indian Financial Statement (Current 
Events), 751, 752 
Indo-E uropcennes (Les Origines), ou 
les Aryas primitifs, par A, Pictet, 
reviewed, 244-247 
Infants, desertion of, see Foundlings 
Ireland, Pitt’s policy towards, 313 
Irish Church Establishment, 436-449 ; 


vital power of abuses, 436; Protest- 
ant testimonies against the Irish 
Church Establishment, 436; Mr. 


Disraeli’s opinion of it, 437; Irish 
Protestants’ pleas for the Establish- 
ment refuted, 438-439; English po- 
licy towards Treland, 439-441; Lord 
Mac ‘aulay on the Catholic power 
under James IT., and on the Church 
Establishment, 442, 443; Irish Pro- 


testant Bishops, 443; hardship of 
exacting tithes from the Catho- 
lies, 443, 444; the subject not one 


merely of revenue, 445 ; 
Catholic Church, 445; Landlord and 
Tenant question, 446; Protestant 
proposal to evict Catholic tenants, 
447; beneficial effects of Catholic 
Emancipation, 443; what is wanted, 
is to make both Churches equal, 
448. 


Iron, Progress of the Manufacture of, 


power of the 


in Liége, by J. Franquoy, reviewed, 
360-363 
Tron-clad Ships, 71-83; iron ships first 
plan on which 


723 


built by Franee, 71; 


the Warrior was built, weak 
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Joél (Dr. M.), Verhiltniss Albert 


Johnson’s (F.) 


KABBALA, the doctrines of the, 
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points in iron vessels, 73; Capt. Cow- | 
per Coles’s proposed plan, 745 third 
plan by Mr. Reed, 74, 75; a gun of 
large calibre wanted for sea-service, 
75; 76; experience of the Monitors, 
77; objections to the Enterprise, 78 ; 
listofthe iron-clads in the royal navy, 
79; Capt. Coles’s contrivance of “ tri- 
pod-masts,” 8o; relative merits of 
wood and iron in the construetion of 
iron-clad ships, 81; complete change 
made by the adoption of iron-clads, 
$2 

Italy, Chronological 
of the Church, 
reviewed, 2 

-, Bibliography of German Works 
on the History of, reviewed, 293-295 
vance ‘lical Movement in, by ©, 
Nitzse hoa eviewed, 724-726 

, little Emigration from, 488 
—- of the Middle Ages represented 
in the life of Dante, 574, 575 


Atlas of the States 
by G. Debombourg, 


. > 
—-, see Rome 


JAGER, Histoire de ’Eglise Catholique 
en I rance, reviewed, 693, 694. 
Jails, see Gaol Discipline 


Jansenists, 304 


Janssen (J.), 


Frankfurts Reichseorre- 
spondenz, nebst andern verwandten 


Aktenstucken, vol. i, reviewed, 289, 
2.90 

Jesus, Life of, by E. Renan, reviewed, 
654-659 

Jews, History of the, by ». H. Graetz, 


reviewed, 6% 59-663 


—, History of the, by H. Hl. Mil- 
man, reviewed, 219-221 
Joan (Pope), origin of the fable of, 


discussed, 619-623 

Joannes Diaconus, the supposed forger 
of the donation of Constantine, 624— | 
628 | 
des 
Grossen zu Moses Maimonides, re- 
viewed, 689, 690 

edition of Sadi’s Gulis- 
tan, reviewed, 260 

Jonson’s (Ben) Epigrams, 96 
Josephus, the Old-Testament prophe- 
cies in his writings, 663 

Jupiter Ammon, Oracle and Oasis of, 
by G. Parthey, reviewed, 677, 678 


Plato- 
nised Judaism, 148, 149 

Kamoos (The), noticed, 259 
Keayserling (Dr. M.), Moses Mendels- 
sohn, sein Leben und seine Werke, 
reviewed, 307-309 


Keble (Rey. J.), Life of Thomas Wilson, | 


Lane (Edw. Wm. )s 


= 
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Bishop of Sodor and Man, reviewed, 
301-303 

Keller (Dr. F.), Pfahlbauten, funfter 
ericht, reviewed, 675-677 

Ke mble’s (J. M.) Codex Diplomaticus 
éEvi Saxonici, noticed, §51 


Saxons in England, noticed, 
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Khabarov’s Expedition to the Amoor, 
333 

Kingsley (Rev. C.), The Gospel of the 
Pentateuch, a set of Parish Sermons, 
reviewed, 642, 643 

Klopp (Dr. O), Kleindeutsche 
schichtsbaumeister, reviewed, 713 

Klopstock’s threefold division of the 
re in his Gelehrtenrepublik, 84 

Knox (John), der Retormator Schott- 
ale von F. Brandes, reviewed, 292 


Ge- 


LABnour (Penal), Unproductiveness of, 
42 

Lachat’s (F.) edition of Bossuet’s Com- 
plete Works, reviewed, 699, 700 

Laearde (Dr. P. de), Anmerkungen zur 
Griechischen Uebersetzung der Pro- 
verbien, reviewed, 643, 644 

Lameinais’s philosophy, 172 


j@ 


Lana (Jacopo della), the author of the 


first commentary on Dante, §78-580 

Lancashire, see Cotton District 

Land (J. P. N.), Anecdota Syriaca, 
tom. 1. reviewed, 260, 261 

Landlord and tenant question in Ire- 
land, 446 

an Arabic-English 
Dictionary, reviewed, 256-260 

Languages (Semitic), History of the, 
by Ernest Renan, reviewed, 239-243 

roan (P.), Opinion des Déistes Ra- 
tionalistes sur la Vie de Jésus selon 
M. Renan, noticed, 659 

Lassen’s (Prof.) attempt to identify 
Gnostic with Indian ideas, 144-146 

Indische Alterthumskunde, 

noticed, 120 et seq. 

Law of nations grounded upon justice, 2 

Le Cerf (Théodore), L’Archipel des 
Iles Normandes, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Aurigny, Sark et dépendances, re- 
viewed, 732 

Le Gendre (1 Abbé), Mémoires de, pub- 
liés par M. Roux, reviewed, 303-305 

Leicester gaol disliked by convicts, 425 

Lere bouillet( A.), Recherches d’Embry- 
ologie comparée sur le developeme nt 
du Brochet, de la ve rche et de I’ Ecre- 
visse, reviewed, 7 

Lérins, History of ae Monastery of, by 
the Abbé Alliez, reviewed, 282, 283 

Leveneur de Tilliéres (Comte), Me- 
moires inédits sur la cour de Charles 
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I** et son Mariage avec Henriette de 
France, reviewed, 297, 298 

Lewes (Mr.), literary career of, 523, 
524 





ife of Goethe, noticed, 
545- 

Le eae ( Arabic), 2 

Li¢ge, manufacture of aes in, 360-363 

—, coal-mining in, 363, 364 

——-, Société libre d’ Emulation, Prize 
Essays of, 360 

Lilly’s Euphues, its effects on English 
taste, 95 

Littiedale (R. F.), Offices from the Ser- 
vice-books of the Holy Eastern 
Church, reviewed, 278 

Livius, Kritische Untersuchungen tber 
die Quellen der vierten und fiinften 
Dekade des, von H. Nissen, reviewed, 
679 

Longueval, Histoire de l’Eglise Galli- 
cane, noticed, 693 

Lorenz (Dr. J. R.), Physicalische Ver- 
hiltnisse, und Vertheilung der Or- 
eanismen im Quarnerischen Golfe, 
reviewed, 736-739 

London (Bishop of), see Tait 

Louis XVIII, History of the Reign of, 
by Alfred Ne ‘ttement, vol. iii. 7e- 
viewed, 316-318 

Lyttelton (Lord) and the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Translations by, 
reviewed, 274-276 





Maack (R.), Tentamen Flore Ussu- 
riensis, reviewed, 342 

Macaulay (Lord) on the Irish Church 
Establishment, 442, 443 

M‘Caul (Rey. Dr.), Notes by the Bishop 
of Natal onan examination of Part L. 
of his Work on the Pentateuch by, 
reviewed, 223, 224 

Macdonnel (Count), Diary of an Aus- 
trian Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of Peter the Great, reviewed, 
300 

Mackay (R. W.), The Tiibingen School 
and its antecedents, reviewed, 23 5-239 

Maclear (G. F.), A History of Christian 
Missions during the Middle Ages, re- 
viewed, 279-282 

Madden (R. R.), Galileo and the In- 
quisition, reviewed, 2 

Maehly (J.), Sebastian Castellio, ein 
biographischer Versuch nach den 
Quellen, reviewed, 291, 292 

Magnan (l’ Abbé), Histoire d’Urbain V 
et son Siecle, reviewed, 285-287 

Maillet’s Telliamed, noticed, 357 

Maimonides (Moses) and Albertus Mag- 
nus, by Dr. M. Joél, reviewed, 689- 
690 





Maistre (Count de), Writings of, 168- 
171 

Malherbe (R.), De l’exploitation de la 
Houille dans le Pays de Liége, re- 
viewed, 363, 364 

Man (Isle of), Bishop Wilson’s eecle- 
siastical discipline in the, 301-303 

Manicheism, the only Eastern doctrine 
which has spread through the West- 
ern World, 150 

——___—.,, origin of, 151-157 

Maria, Sir W. Scott’s judgment in the 
case of the, 25-27 

Maria Theresia’s erste Regierungsjahre 
von A. von Arneth, ,eriewed, 702-703 

Marine Life, geography of, 73 

Marks, plan of the Saxon, 558-561 

Marty-Laveaux’s (Ch.) new edition of 
Corneille’s Works, reviewed, 698, 699 

Massey (W.), History of England dur- 
ing the reign of George IIL., vol. iv 
reviewed, 312-314 

Masts, Capt. Coles’s contrivance of tri- 
pod, 80 

Mathematische Beitriee zum Kultur- 
leben der Volker, by Dr. Moritz Can- 
tor, reviewed, 672-675 

Matinées Royales de Frédéric I, dis- 
cussion of its authenticity, 706-710 

Maurice (Rev. F. D.), the Ciaims of the 
Bible and of Science, reviewed, 224- 


227 


af 


Maury (L. F. A.), Croyances et Lé- 
ge mdes de I’ Antiquité, Essais de cri- 
tique appliquée a quelques points 
d'Histoire et de Mythologie, reviewed, 
243 

May (T. E.), the Constitutional History 
of England since the accession of 
George IIL., vol. ii., rev/ewed, 715-718 

Medicine among the Chinese, by P. 
Dabry, rev viewed, 249-252 

Me ndelssohn’ s (M.) Lite and Works, 
by Dr. M. Kayserling, reviewed, 307- 
309 

Méril (Edelestand du), Etudes sur quel- 
ques points @VArchéeologie et d’ His- 
toire littéraire, reviewed, 690, 691 

Metaphysics, the nullity of, as a science, 
reviewed, 667, 668 

Metre, origin of, 272 

Mexico, Ancient and Modern, by M. 
Chevalier, reviewed, 721, 722 

, France and (Current Events), 
758- 763 

Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot, no- 
ticed, 526 et seq. 

Milman (Dr. H. H.), History of the 
Jews from the earliest period, re- 
viewed, 219-221 

Description of Orientalism, 

120-122 
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Mineralogy, First Principles of, by Dr. 
G. Tschermak, reviewed, 743 

-—, New course of, by — Dela- 
fosse, reviewed, 345, 346 

Mirdites (The), 58 

Missions (Christian), History of, during 
the Middle Ages, by G. F. Mae ‘lear, 
reviewed, 279-282 

Mithra, Alfred Maury’s Essay on, no- 
ticed, 243 : 

Mohler’s Sy mbolik, noticed, 197, 232 

Moliére, The ( Contemporaries of, by V. 
Fournel, reviewed, 697, 698 

Molitor, iber die Tradition, noticed, 196 

Monitors, experience of the, 77 

Montalembert (Comte de), l’Eglise libre 
dans I’Etat libre, reviewed, 726-729 

More’s (Sir Thomas) epigrams, 92 

Mormon settlement, emigration to, 
from Denmark and Sweden, 487 

Mortillet (Gabriel de), Revue Scienti- 
tique Italienne, reviewed, 332 

Mosheim’s hypothesis of the hostile 
influence of Oriental Philosophy 
against early Christianity, 119 

Mouton-Duvernet (General), his con- 
cealment and death, 317 

Miuhry (A.), Klimatographische Ueber- 
sic ‘ht der E rde, revie wed, 343 

Muir (J.), Original Sanskrit Texts on 
the Origin and History of the People 
of India, reviewed, 249 

Munkou-Xardik, 337-340 

Muscular Action, Outlines of a new 
theory of, by the Rev. Samuel Haugh- 
ton, reviewed, 2 329, 330 

Mystici ism of Gen ek philosophy, 136 

Mythology (Scandinavian), 281 





Names used by authors in their works, 
97 

—— (Christian), History of, by the 
Author of “ The Heir of Rede ly tte,” 
reviewed, 73 

—— of Places, the light they throw 
on history, §58-561 

Natural History Sciences, The Corre- 
lation of the, by D. T. Ansted, re- 
viewed, 3 330-332 

Neale (EK. V.), The Analogy of Thought 
and Nature investigated, reviewed, 
668-671 : 

Nettement (Alfred), Histoire de la Re- 
stauration, vol. ili., reviewed, 316-318 

Neutrals, Belligerents’ duty to, 33 

New Zealand, by Dr. F. von Hochstet- 
ter, reviewed, 730, 731 

rs ‘y (Marshal), execution of, 316 
Nickname, probable meaning of, 85, 86 

Nic olas, Du Protestantisme et de toutes 
les Hérésies dans leur rapport avec 
le Socialisme, noticed, 180 


Nissen (H.), Kritische Untersuchungen 
uber die Quellen der vierten und 
tuntten Dekade des Livius, reviewed, 

ee 

Nitzsch (C.), Die evangelische Bewe- 
gung in Italien, reviewed, 724-726 

Nordsee Studien, von Ernst Hallier, re- 
viewed, 732, 733 

Northumbria, division of, into counties, 

_ 573 
Novel, elements of a, 37, 528 
Numerals, origin of, 672 


O’HaGcan’s (Mr.) election at Tralee 
(Current Events), 376-378 

Oldham (T.) and J. Morris, Palszeonto- 
logica Indica, Fossil Flora of the 
Rajmahal Hills, Bengal, reviewed, 
348, 349, 739, 740 

Ophites, doctrines of the, 141, 146 

Oppel (Dr. A.), Palzeontologische Mit- 
theilungen, reviewed, 349, 350 

Orientalism and Early Christianity, 
118-161; supposed hostile influence 
of oriental philosophy against early 
Christianity, 118, 119; Milman’s de- 
scription of Orientalism, 120-122 ; 
dualism of mind and matter found in 
the Platonic philosophy, 122, 123 ; 
incorrectness of the term “ Oriental- 
ism,” 123; incongruousness of the 
theory, shown in the Egyptian and 
Persian Religions, 124, 125; reli- 
gions of ancient India, 126, 127; 
doctrines of Buddhism, 127-131 
spread of hellenism in the East, 131- 
134; Stoicism, of all the Greek sys- 
tems the nearest in resemblance to 


we 


Greek philosophy, 136; the charac- 
teristics of the EKssenes identical with 
| neo-Pythagoreanism, 137, 138; doc- 
|  trines of P hilo-Judee us, 138, 139; the 
| doctrine of ecstasy, 140; doctrines 
| of Gnosticism, of Greek origin, 141— 
| 143; first attempt to identify Gnostic 
| with Indian ideas by L. J. “Schmidt, 
| followed by Lassen, We., 143-146; 
| examination of the supposed resem- 
blance, 146, 147; the doctrines of the 
| Kabbala, Platonised Judaism, 148, 
149; Manicheism the only Eastern 
doctrine which has spread through 
| the Western world, 150; supposed 
| connection between Manicheism and 
Buddhism, 151-155; real origin of 
Manicheism, 155-157; question of 
Christian asceticism, 157-160; no- 
tice of Sufism, 160 
_ “Ottimo” commentary on Dante, value 
of, 583-586 
Owen’s (J.) epigrams, 87, $8, 92, 93 


the Indian, 134, 135; mysticism of 


cena name 
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PaLmONTOLOGICA Indica, reviewed, 348, 


349 ’ 
ee ee Mittheilungen, von 
Dr. A. Oppel, reviewed, 349, 350° 
Paléontologie Stratigraphique, Cours 


de, par A.d’ Archiae, reviewed, 354- 
357 


Papacy during the Fifteenth Century, 
History of the, reviewed, 2 287-2389 

P apal St: ites, Atlas of the, by G. De- 
ote reviewed, 27 

Paraguay, The Republic of, wy a 
M. rtf Aaior reviewed, 319, 

Paris, Le Chatelet de, son comin, 
ses privileges, — 1862, par C. Des- 
maze, revie wed, 306 

—, the Convent of the Carmelites 
and the Seminary of St. Sulpice dur- 
mg the Reign of Terror, by A. Sorel, 
reviewed, Sut, 3I2 

Parthey (G.), Das Orakel und die Oase 
des Ammon, reviewed, 677, 678 

Party, government by, 716 

Passion, deification of, in George Eliot’s 
novels, 541, 542 

Pauperism, larger amount of, in Bel- 
gium than in any other European 
state, 485, 486 

Pearson’s (Rev. C. B.) Latin Transla- 
tions of English Hymns, reviewed, 
276-278 

Penal Labour, unproductiveness of, 


A 


Pentateuch, the Claims of the Bible 
and of Science, Correspondence be- 
tween a Layman and the Rey. F. D. 
Maurice on some questions arising 
out of the Controversy respecting the, 
reviewed, 224-227 

—, Gospel of the, a set of Pa- 

rish Sermons, by the Rev. C. Kings- 

ley, reviewed, 642, 643 | 

and Book of Joshua eriti- 

eally examined. by J. W. Colenso, 

Bishop of Natal, reviewed, 221-223 

—, see Bible 

Perrone (Father), 184 

Persian Religion, 124, 125 

Peter the Great, ferocity of, 300 

Peterhoff, capture of the, 28 

Peters (W. C. H.), J. V. Carus, and C. 
EK. A. Gerstaecker, Handbuch der 
Loologie, reviewed, 742 

Pfahlbauten, finfter Bericht, von Dr. 
F. Keller, reviewed, 675-677 

Phillimore (J. G.), History of England 
during the reign of George ILL, re- 
viewed, 713-715 

Philo Judzeus, doctrines of, 138, 139 

Philosophy, Elements of, theoretical 




















and practical, by Sir Peter Braila, 


reviewed, 327-329 


Pheenician alphabet, 2 

Piccolos’s (Dr.) edition of Aristotle's 
History of Animals, reviewed, 678 

Pictet (A.), Les Origines Indo- Hurope- 
ennes, ou les Aryas prunitifs, 2° par- 
tie, reviewed, 244-247 

Pi iron’ Ss epigrams, 110 

Pitt’s policy towards Ireland, 

Platonic philosophy, 132, 223 


Ww 
— 
we) 


Poland, the Revolution in, 450-471; the 
revolution expected, 450; policy of 
Alexander IL, 451; Polish feelings 
not understood by Russia, 4.52, 4533 
character of the Marg: lis Wielopol- 
ski, 454,455; grounds on which he 
velieves a good understanding be- 
tween Russia and Poland may be 
restored, 456; the proscription, 456; 
the mysterious National Government, 
457,458; power of the middle classes, 
459; Prussia’s offer of assistance to 
the Czar, 460; three forces that sus- 
tain the insurrection, 461; the claims 
of Poland recognised, 462; want of 
union between the different parties, 
462-464; want of the religious ele- 
ment in the struggle, 465, 466; ex- 
orbitant demands of the Poles and 
disavowal of the mediating powers, 
467, 468; a war against Russia for 
the sake of Poland would be wanton, 
469; attitude of France towards Po- 
land, 470, 471 

Popes, Medieval Fables of the, 610-637; 
value of fables in illustrating his- 
tory, 610; fables often serious reali- 
ties, 611, 612; oral tradition, 613 ; 
legends of the saints, 614-616; at- 
tempts to clear away fables from the 
public history of the Church, 616- 
619; origin of the fable of Pope 
Joan, 619- 623; notes on the beliet 
that Constantine conferred temporal 
dominion on the Popes, 623-633; 

Cardinal John the supposed forger of 
he Donation, 624-627 ; probable date 
of the document, 628, 629; political 
supremacy of the Popes, 629-633 ; 
baptism of Constantine by Pope Syl- 

vester, 633,634; invention of a Pope 
Cyriacus, 635; Dr. Dollinger’s work 
Die Papst-Fabeln a masterpiece of 
critical art, 635-637 

of Avignon, defence of the, by the 
Abbé Magnan, 285-287 

Portuguese emigration, 439 

Potthast (A.), Bibliotheca Historica 
Medii A£vi 375-1500, reviewed, 681, 
682. 

Poyarkow’s expedition to the Amour, 
333 











INDEX, 


Price (Bonamy), Venetia and the Qua- 
drilateral, reviewed, 321, 

Prisoners, see Gaol Discipline 

Prize Court, decisions of a, final, 11 

Proverbs, Remarks on the Greek Ver- 
sion of the, by Dr. P. de Lagarde, 
reviewed, 643, 644 

Prussia (Current Events), 378-385 

——., offer of, to assist Russia in Po- 
land, 460 

its relation to the German 
Empire, 38, 43-45 

Punishment, use of, 
crime, 427, 428 


Pythagoras, 672 
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(QJUADRILATERAL (The), 321, 322 
Quarnero (Gulf of), P hysic al relations 


and distribution of Or vanisms in the, 
by Dr. J. K. Lorenz, reviewed, 736- 


739 


tABELAIS’S epigrams, 107 
Radde (Gustav), Berichte iber Reisen 
im Suden von Ost-Siberien im Autf- 
trave der Kaiserlichen Russischen 
Geographischen Gesellschaft, ausge- 
fuhrt in den Jahren 1855 bis inel. 
1859, reviewed, 337-342. 
—-————, Aufziihlung der, in 
Baikalien, Dahurien und am Amur 
gesammelten Ptilanzen, reviewed, 337 
Raine’s (Rev. J.) edition of Dixon’s 
Fasti Eboracenses, reviewed, 295,296 
Rajmahal Hills, Fossil Flora of the, 
348, 349, 739, 740 
Ranthorpe, a novel by Lewes, noticed, 
3%, 


Reading eaol., 
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425 

Reed’s (Mr.) plan for iron ships, 74, 75 

Reformers, opinion of the, relating to 
the canon of Scripture, 651-653 

Regel (E.), Aufzihlung der von Radde 
in Baikalien, Dahurien und am Amur 
&c. gesammelten Pilanzen, reviewed, 
337 

—, Uebersicht der Arten der 

Gattung Thaliactrum, welche in Rus- 

Ssische Reise und den angrinzenden 

Landern wachsen, rev iewed, 3 337 

, Monographische Bearbei- 
tung der Betulaceen, reviewed, 337 

Renan (Ernest), Histoire generale et 
Systeme compare des Langues Semi- 
tiques, reviewed, 239-243 

, Vie de Jésus, reviewed, 











654-659 

cud Cr. le Page), A few W ords on 
the supposed Latin Origin of the 
Arabic Version of the Gospels, re- 
viewed, 230, 231 

Reumont (Alfredo), Bibliografia de, 


| 
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lavori pubblicati in Germania sulla 
Storia d’ It: lia, review ed, 2 3-295 

Reusens (E. H. J.) Syntagma Doctrinze 
Theologicz ne Vi. Pont. Max., 
reviewed, 2 


Reuss (Edouard), Histoire du Canon 
des Ecritures Saintes dans l’Eglise 
Chrétienne, reviewed, 648-654 

Revue Scie ntifique Italienne, par Ga- 
briel de Mortillet, reviewed, 332 

Richthoten (I. von) Geognostische 
Karte der Umgegend von Predazzo, 
Sct. Cassian und de ‘r Seisser Alpe in 
Sud Tyrol, reviewed, 351-354 

Ritter (Carl), Allgemeine Erdkunde, 
Vorlesungen an der Universitat zu 
Berlin, reviewed, 261 

River-valleys, formation of, 745 

Rochester’ s (Earl of) Epigrams, 100 





Rohrbacher’s perversion of history, 179 
Rome, History of, in the Middle Age S, 
by F. Gregorovius, vol. iv. reviewed, 
694. 695 
P urgatory, Indulgences, Idolatry, 
&e., by Rev. T. L. Green, reviewed, 
663, 664 
——-, see Italy 
Romischen Staats, Voreeschichte, 
Grindung, und Entwickelung des, 


reviewed, 679-681 

Romola, George Eliot’s novel, noticed, 
530 

Rost? s (Dr. R.) edition of H. H. Wil- 
son’s Essays and Lectures, reviewed, 
247-249 

Roux, Mémoires de Abbé le Gendre, 
Secrétaire de M. de Harlay, reviewed, 


3°3- 305 
Russell’s (Rev. A. T.) Memoirs of the 
Life and Works of Lancelot An- 


drewes, Bishop of Winchester, re- 
viewed, 298-300 

Russia, policy of, towards Poland, 451 
et seq. 

Russians, Expeditions of the, into Eas- 
tern Asia, 332 


Sapt, the Gulistan, new edition by F. 

Johnson, reviewed, 260 . 
Alban’s Liberty /rison, 

410 

Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Nouveaux Lun- 
dis, vol. i. reviewed, 318, 319 

Saint-Martin ( Viviende), L; Année Géo- 
graphique, reviewed, 261, 262 

Saints, legends of the, 614-616 

Samwer (C.) on the authenticity 
Les Matinées Royales, 706-7 10 

Sanctorum (Acta), collegit, digessit, 
notis illustravit Joannes Bollandus. 
Januarii tom, primus, reviewed, 682- 
685 


state of, 
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Sauppe (H.), Dionysios und Aristote- 
les, reviewed, 678, 679 

Saxon Chronicle, 550, 551 

Colonisation of Britain, 553 

——— (Anglo-) Learning, rise of, 550 

Scanderbeg’s opposition to Turkey, 
64, 65 

Scandinavian mythology, 281 

Schafhautl (CK. E.), Siid- Bayerns Le- 
thea Geognostica, reviewed, 351, 352 

Scherer (E.), Etudes critiques sur la 
Littcrature contemporaine, reviewed, 
718-720 

Schmid (Dr. <A.), Wissenschaftliche 
Richtungen auf den Gebiete des Ka- 
tholicismus in neuester und in ge- 
renwirtiger Zeit, reviewed, 672 

Schmnidt’s (I. J.) attempt to identify 
Gnostic with Indian ideas, 143 

Schitz’s (W. von) perversions of his- 
tory, 178 

Schw: arzenberg (Prince), Letters of, 
315 

Science and Religion, the connection 
between, 172, 173 

Scott’s (Sir W.) judgments in block- 
ade cases, &¢., 4, 10, 25 

Search, right of, 25-33 

Seilhae (Cte. de), PAbbé Dubois, pre- 
mier Ministre de Louis XV, reviewed, 
701, 702 

Semitic Languages, History of the, by 
Ernest Renan, reviewed, 239-243 

Senft (.), Die Humus-, Marsch-, ‘Torf- 
und Limonitbildungen als Erzen- 
eungsmittel neuer Erdrindelagen, 
reviewed, 343-345 

Servitude, History of the Abolition of, 
in Europe, by 8. Sugenhein, reviewed, 
691, 692 

Session (The), (Current Events), 366- 
375 








, Close of, (Current Events), 746 

Ships (Iron-Clad), see Lron-Clad Ships 

Shire-motes, or County Courts in Saxon 
times, 565, 566 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot, noticed, 
§29 

Silvestre de Sacy’s Contributions to 
Dacier’s History of French Learning 
since 1789, reviewed, 309, 310 

Simonides’s a tor the heroes 
of Thermopyle, 8 

~ (Dr. C.) pretended forgery 
of the Nov um Testamentum Sinaiti- 
cum, 229 

Slavery, see Servitude 

—, question of, in the Southern 

States of America, 324 

Smith (Dr. Edward) on the diet of 
prisoners, 419 et seq. 

Sorel (Alex.), Le Couvent des Carmes 


—— — 
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et le Séminaire de Saint-Sulpice pen- 
dant la Terreur, reviewed, 311, 312 

Spanish emigration, 488 

Springer (Anton), Geschichte Oester- 
reichs seit dem Wiener Frieden, 1809, 
vol. i., reviewed, 711-713 

Stithelin (Dr. E.), Life and select W - 
ings of J. Calvin, reviewed, 290, 2 

Stephen of Bourbon, the fable of Fone 
Joan first found in a Ms. of, 620 

Stevart (A.), Des meilleures Méthodes 
d’ Analyse des Minéraux qui en Bel- 
gique servent a lextraction du Fer, 
du Cuivre, du Zine et du Plomb, 7e- 
viewed, 364, 265 

Stoicism of the Greek systems the 
nearest in resemblance to the Indian, 
134, 135 

Stowell’s (Lord) judgments in block- 
ade cases, &¢., 4, 10, 25 

Strauss’s Leben Jesu, noticed, 234 

Studer (B.), Geschie hte der physischen 
Geographie der Sweiz bis 1815, re- 
viewed, 262-264 

Sufism, notice of, 160 

Sugenheim (S.), Geschichte der Auf- 
hebung der Leibeigenschaft und H6- 
rigkeit in Europa bis um die Mitte 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, re- 
niewed, 691, 692 

Swiss Emigration, 487, 488 

Switzerland, History og the physical 
Geography of, to 1815, by B. Studer, 
reviewed, 262-264 

Sylvester, (St.), Life of, noticed, 623 

Syriaca (Aneedota) collegit J. P. N. 
Land, reviewed, 260, 261 


Tait (A. C.), Bishop of London, The 
Word of God and the Ground of 
Faith, reviewed, 664-667 

Taj el-’ Aroos (The), noticed, 259 

Tattam (Rev. H.), Compendious Gram- 
mar of the Egyptian Language, se- 
cond edition, reviewed, 255, 256 

Testament (Old), Introduction to the, 
by Dr. 8. Davidson, reviewed, 214- 
219 

Testamentum (Novum) Greece, ad fi- 
dem Codicis Vaticani recensuit Ph. 
Buttmann, reviewed, 22 

Sinaiticum, sive Novum 

Testamentum, cum Epistula Bar- 

nabe et Fragmentis Pastoris, ex 

codice Sinaitico, ab As. F.C. Tisch- 

endorf, reviewed, 228-230 

, see Bible, Gospels 

















Thames, the boundary of Wessex and 
Mercia, 57 

Thebes, Researches on the Egvptian 
name of, by I. Chabas, reviewed, 254, 


255 





Tischendorf (/E. 


Tse 7 ae (Dr. 
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Thielen (Maximilian von), Erinnerun- 


ven aus dem Kriegerleben eines 82- 
jahrigen Veteranen der Osterreich- 
ischen Armee, mit besonderer Bezug- 
nahme auf die Feldzige der Jahre 
1805, L809, 1813, 1814, 1815, reviewed, 
315 

Thorsbjerg Mosefund, 
736 


reviewed, 735, 


Thought, Analogy of, and Nature, in- 


vestigated, by EK. V. Neale, 
668-671 


reviewed, 


Tilli¢res (Comte Leveneur de), Mé- 


moires inedits sur la Cour de Charles 

I et son Mariage avec Henriette de 

France, reviewed, 297, 298 

Kk. C.), Novum Tes- 
tamentum Sanaiticum, reviewed, 228- 
230 

Tithes, hardship of exacting, from the 

Catholics of Ireland, 443,444 

Tradition (Oral), transmission of, 613 

‘Tralee Election (Current Events), 376- 
378 
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